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CHAPTER I. 


General Physical Outline. 


Tur Island of Tasmania is situated in the Southern Hemisphere, 
between the parallels of 40° 33’ and 43° 39’ South latitude, and 
between 144° 39’ and 148° 23’ meridian of East longitude, and corre- 
sponds nearly with Southern France and Northern Italy in Northern 
latitude. Itisirregularly heart-shaped, and occupies an area of 26,215 
square miles, i.c., nearly the area of Scotland, or about equal to 
Belgium and Switzerland taken together. It is bounded on the north 
by the shallow and narrow Bass Strait, which separates it from the 
south-eastern extremity of the Continent of Australia; while on its 
western, southern, and eastern sides its shores are exposed to the roll of 
the great Southern Ocean. 

Nearly forty years ago its general physical features were most 
graphically described by Count Paul De Strzelecki, (“ Physical Descrip- 
tion of New South Wales and Tasmania,’ pp. 462, 8vo.—London, 
1845); and, soon after, many of its geological features were again 
briefly sketched by the late J. Beete Jukes, (¢A Sketch of the Physical 
Structure of Australia,” pp. 95, 8vo.— London). Although the extended 
researches of many local observers since that time have added very 
considerably to our knowledge of the physical details of Australia and 
Tasmania, the descriptions of the main features as recorded by the 
two accomplished observers already referred to are wonderfully 
accurate, and, even as regards local details, are still, so far as they 
extend, most valuable sources of reference. 

The main axis of the Great Cordillera* bordering the eastern coast 
line of Australia may be traced across Bass Strait in the chain of 
Islands forming the Furneaux and Kent’s Group, which almost con- 
tinuously ‘link ‘Tasmania with Wilson’s Promontory, the nearest and 
most southerly part of the Australian mainland, 

From Wilson’s Promontory its course may be traced in a similar 
manner along the whole eastern border of Australia, and even across 
the Torres Straits to New Guinea, not by an uninterrupted @levated 
mountain chain, but, as described by Mr. Jukes, it is made up of many 
masses of Various characters: sometimes peaked and serrated ridges ; 
sometimes detached hills rising from slightly elevated ground ; some- 
times great table-lands, which, when composed of the prevailing 
diabasic greenstone, often end towards the sea in nearly perpendicular 


® So termed originally by Sir Roderick Murchison, 
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escarpments ; and sometimes gently sloping plains, furrowed by innu- 
merable precipitous gullies and ravines. Large lateral spurs often 
diverge on either hand from the central portion of the chain, and, 
especially on its seaward side, appear like separate and independent 
mountain masses. 

Tasmania is wholly occupied by the ramifications of this chain, 
and, in itself, it may be said to embrace one and all of its characteristic 
features. 

If we take our stand near Lake Fergus, to the east of Lake St. 
Clair, we find that we are situated nearly in the centre of an extensive 
plateau—a smaller Tasmania—with an elevation, especially on the 
northern side, of between three and five thousand feet above sea level. 

This elevated plateau extends from Dry’s Bluff in the north-west 
to the Denison Range in the south-west, and although often receding 
at points adjacent to the sources of the principal rivers, invariably 
presents a bold crested front to the north, west,-and east. At its 
greatest elevation it is comparatively level, and contains many extensive 
fresh-water basins, such as Lake Augusta, Lake St. Clair, Lake Sorell, 
Lake Echo, Arthur’s Lake, Lake Crescent, and the Great Lake: the 
latter is estimated to be above 90 milesin circumference. The marginal 
erests of this mountain table-land, which are composed principally of 
diabase, and are known locally as “ Tiers,” have a very commanding 
aspect in the neighbourhood of Longford, Westbury, Deloraine, and 
Chudleigh. 

The extent of the principal elevated plateau, which determines the 
northern, western, and southern drainage slopes of the Island, is best 
appreciated when we consider that it maintains its general altitude in a 
westerly direction from Dry’s Bluff (4257 feet) on the north to Cradle 
Mountain (5069 feet) in the north-west, a distance of nearly 50 miles ; 
from Dry’s Bluff in a south-westerly direction to Denison Range, a 
distance of over 60 miles; and from Dry’s Bluff to Table Mountain 
(3596 feet) in a southerly direction, a distance of above 43 miles. 

This plateau itself again rests upon a more extended table-land, 
composed mainly of metamorphic schists or slates. The level of this 
table-land stretches westward—including the Middlesex Plains, the 
Hampshire Hills, andthe Emu Plains—and maintains an altitude of 
1200 to 2000 feet. Its limits follow the coast-line more or less closely, 
the space between it and the sea often broadening out into low-lying 
tracts, not much raised above the sea level. Here and there, rising 
abruptly from its surface, are to be seen isolated peaks, chiefly of 
schistose formation, the most characteristic examples of which are 
Mount Bischoff (2598 feet), Valentine’s Peak (3637 feet), Mount Tor, 
and Mount Pearse. 

Ridges and plateaus of a similar character, more or less isolated, 
such as Ben Lomond (5010 feet) and Mount Wellington (4166 feet), 
are to be found in the north-east and south-west of the Island. 

Towards the extreme west and south, granites, metamorphic mica 
and quartzose schists, with overlying slates, grits, and limestone, of 
Cambro-Silurian age, re-appear again and again in anticlinal and 
synclinal ridges, which trend north and south, the most characteristic 
being the Huxley, Owen, Sedgwick, Franklin, and Arthur Ranges 
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These rocks may also be seen following the south coast, and evidently 
occupying nearly all that extensive mountain region to the south of the 
River Huon. 

Settlement of population* has taken place principally among the 
plains and lower levels of the North-western, Midland, and South- 
eastern parts of the Island, following, in the main, the rocks of Tertiary 
and Mesozoic age. In the recent Tertiary period the soils of these 
plains and valleys have been greatly enriched by extensive outbursts of 
basalt, with accompanying tuffs, ‘These comparatively level sheets of 
basalt are often of great extent in the Midland, North-western, and 
North-eastern Districts, and there is ample evidence to show that, as 
in France and other parts of the world, they are invariably intimately 
associated with the ancient Tertiary lake systems. These basalts 
produce a very rich chocolate soil; and were it not for their influence 
the greater part of what is now the most fertile part of the Island 
would have been comparatively poor, or altogether sterile. 

The climate, upon the whole, is exceptionally genial, and the 
appearance of the Island throughout is wonderfully beautiful, with its 
open plains, bordered by far-extending precipitous mountain tiers ; its 
isolated shagey peaks and wooded ranges; and its many noble rivers 
and lakes. Its coasts for the most part, especially towards the south, 
are bold, and frequently indented with splendid bays and harbours (such 
as the Derwent, where Hobart, the capital, is situated), affording ample 
shelter and safe anchorage for ships. On the western side one is 
reminded of scenes in the Highlands of Rosshire and Invernesshire, 
in Seotland, from the picturesque character of the blue, white, and 
pinkish crystalline peaks and the fantastic outlines of the mountain 
ranges, which rise abruptly to a height of from 2000 to nearly 3000 
feet above the Button Grass® Plains. 

The vegetation which prevails among the older schistose rocks of 
the west and extreme,south presents a totally different appearance to 
that which prevails in the more extensively settled districts of the east. 

The western vegetation, as compared with that of the east, presents 
as marked a contrast as do the prevailing rocks upon which it 
flourishes. ‘The characteristic trees and shrubs of the west include the 
following genera ; viz.— Fagus, Cenarrhenes, Anodopetalum, Eucryphia, 
Bauera, Boronia, Agastachys, Richca, Telopea, Grevillea, Orites, 
Athrotaxis, Dacrydium, Phyllocladus. 

On the eastern side the plains and rocky ridges, where not artifi- 
cially cleared, are occupied by shaggy and often sombre forests, mainly 
composed of the following prevailing genera; viz.— Eucalyptus (Gum 
Tree), Casuarina, Bursaria, Acacia, Leptospermum, Drimys, Melaleuca, 
Dodonea, Notolea, Exocarpus, Hakea, Epacris, Xanthorrhwa, Frenela. 
The mountain slopes and ravines of the east have a vegetation well 
marked. In character it is more akin, and in many cases identical 
with that of the west. The ‘I'ree Fern (Dicksonia Antarctica) in the 
mountain ravines is especially remarkable. The following genera are 
also found in such position in great luxuriance ; viz.— Fagus, Anopterus, 
Phebalium, Eucalyptus, Richea, Cyathodes, Pomaderris, Prostanthera, 
Boronia, Gaultheria, Correa, Bedfordia, Aster, Archeria, Atheros- 
perma, &e, 


* Population, 31st December, 1888, 146,149, > Gymnoschena spherocephatus. 
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In the extreme west the trees and larger shrubs do not appear to 
ascend the schistose rocky mountain slopes to the same height as in the 
greenstone mountain slopes of the central and eastern parts. 

The flora and fauna as a whole are almost identical with the flora 
and fauna of the Continent of Australia, and there is, even now, suffi- 
cient evidence to show that both have been derived immediately from 
ancestors which at least had established themselves in Australia and 


Tasmania during, and possibly even prior to the dawn of the Tertiary 
Period. 


Meteorology. 


Tuere are as yet only eight stations established where a complete 
series of meteorological observations are systematically carried out; all 
of which, with the exception of one station (Oatlands, altitude 1337 
feet), are situated along the seaboard at low levels, ranging from 15 
feet to 67 feet altitude. Three of the latter—Launceston, Low Head, 
and Circular Head—are situated along the northern seaboard within the 
iufluence of the warm currents of Bass Straits; one, Falmouth, 
situated on the eastern seaboard ; two—Hobart and Southport—situated 
towards the south, encircled by the projecting tongues of land which 
enclose Storm Bay and D’Entrecasteaux Channel; and one—Corinna— 
exposed to the colder western oceanie currents. 

Besides these, however, the Government Meteorologist (Captain 
Shortt, R.N.) has recently largely increased the number of stations 
where observations are confined to rainfall. ‘The number of these 
stations in the year 1888 was 39, including the more fully equipped 
stations. These are widely distributed throughout the island at levels 
varying from 15 to 2000 feet altitude. 

The results, as might be expected, vary greatly in mountainous 
plateaux and low-lying plains and valleys, accordingly as the stations are 
situated in the sub-alpine humid regions of the west, or along the 
milder and drier regions of the north, east, and south. 


The following is a condensed tabulation of the results for the year 
1888 :— 


Height | Temperature in the Shade. 
above 
ps a Max. Min. Mean. 
Northern Seaboard— Feet. ° ° ° 
Launceston ...... Soc stese are sconstsie chr aN cares Seer 67 91:1 26:0 56°64 
MEO WatlOCA aa scctvecsssceigestervesdastvacecweresstanee | 365) 78:0 31:0 55'°8 
@ircularsHead.:sseccacsncchews PT ae, | 64 81:0 33-0 55:0 
Inland— | 
MAUATIO Soret ce ssctsocccsccscecgucnateseeseavered tice | 1337 $60, 20°0 51:76 
Eastern Seaboard— 
TODA este vet seceeccicccscsssssvcsssascvecsesenapreees 190 98:0 29-2 54:4 
SHOULD POF Eserocsssacss0sccccescersseoucssstencecnsday ine 95:0 26°0 55°14 
a lmOUGi ages sees es -ssysesses eveecdscacsusmsteecsteet 30 98-0 27:0 55:1 
Western Seaboard— 
Corinna ....... Mneeaesets feces HEREC T rd arses 15 86:0 29°0 55-4 
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METEOROLOGY. 5 


Mean Day A t Mean 
Atmo- ahi so ia relative | Clouds, 
spheric ‘ : Humid- | Amount. 
aessara' Rain fell. | Rainfall. ity. 
Northern Seaboard— Inches. | No. Inches. 
AUTICOSLON case ucccencotteesecdacasecees 29-992 102 20°68 0°69 3:7 
OW ELOAG, cpensitscscces ..| 30°017 ill 19°36 0-78 4:0 


Circular Head 30°006 166 26°86 0-77 54 


Inland— 


GaGa ee etuscsccssserseverssarcveswe 29°935 74 15°14 0-68 59 
Eastern Seaboard— 

AOD OMe te ccs ci Secccecdsstsssabecthees 29:°925 151 18°45 0-76 64 

POUPIDOLG An. cscccsstesvvsncveseserirere 29:952 166 41:07 0°76 59 

IBAERONELNS Ga ste coc ceiscsuccesstaee renee 29-960 44 1711 0°72 45 
Western Seaboard— 

CORE ere cose ccsmecceesassoeneeey 29:997 205 80°47 it 68 


RAINFALL AT VARIOUS STATIONS, 1888. 


Station. Height. Days, aT | Max. Month. | Min. Month. 
Northern Seaboard— Ft. In. In. In. 
WSO MU Haier ts Avstacastsceeoeaeetes eee 88 |19:86} June 4:23] March 0:10 
MRO WRELGHUR ec tartsiecsstsansaaccesom 251111 |19:36|July 398} ,, 013 
HEMMINICOSLOM  s cccess5s00¥s eveecnaseees 67 | 102 |2068|June 4:05] Feb. 0:07 
WOHUMOVG ME ca seccol satecoscesneesscees cer 72) oo Slay rss 591] March 0:16 
MSTRUM ES Wataie csr cacssseecastenssrrets Ae LBs 22: Oval oss 4:37 9 0:79 
Croan reat. ..ssessstcsswevicestee 64 | 163 |26°86|July 6:05|Feb. 0°64 
IAG KPERLVOL 5 ccootisiccuossetvsvts rie ae eI SOnM ays: S18) 55 0°70 
Eastern Seaboard— 
REMMI ONG .t css ssvenrtantactecstansrs 80)} 44° [1711) Dec. 5:27) 4, 0:00 
Swansea sas 48 |16°88] ,, 390] ,, 0:00 
ORO esate cares so ob haMedaues fees sb coae «. | 101 | 17-41] Sept. 3:76) ,, 0-04 
Clarence Plains soci [LLO! plate oils 35 2°16 | * ,, 0-04 
Botanical Gurdens, Hobart ...... ivare tlae PLO PDD Reo” ee DLN |e 0:08 
MIGUNEENGISON <ccspersssssacsscoss-7 ceo | 129 | 20:38] 4, 8:12] ,, 0:25 
Brenislinis.s<ss+09. seen AC LOL, Gilt On Oa eeess 6°31] Dec. 0°83 
Carnarvon «-- | 149 | 83:06] March 5:18| Feb. 1:11 
Eaglehawk Neck « | 149 | 21°92) May 38:90] ,, 0:70 
BLOM ANUEM Is pestiaci.sStesceetess cnesseee 190 | 151 |1845|June 38:05] ,, 0°20 
SIOULANOLG ws rdossccrssessevecessecues Aes | LOG! I ALeOFeP 5, 599] ;, 1:87 
Western Seaboard— 
EOL Opraliteryeessessctntescescese sso vs -| 182 | 86:61) July 7:22) Dec. - 0:70 
NOUEUINE SE ret assess cceverereccvtes 15 | 205 | 80°47] ,, 12:90} ,, 1:95 
Inland (Western )— 
ROSELLE Ce eit ss, vcasvatenitesecccsess 160 | 38°65] 4, 5°68| Feb. 0°45 
NUPRINDEISCHOM) ctcs-sscasscesvse sts 2000 262 | 83:18] ,, 10°44] Dee. 1°58 
Inland ( Eastern )— 
Longford re 53 |17:70| June 3:32}Feb. 0:00 
BRS So ccscfaesscknness ces om 69 |16:54| May 3:22) ,, 0-00 
PREIS Riera waa tetes sca etuseecawes cosecoes acl io 73 |18:22| Sept. 2:25] ,, 0:05 
(COTATI GE) ERS pee ee eer 1387) 74 |1514|',, 282], 0:03 
PIED eestetesceasstessccntseessesta sss rsa 17:95| May 4:41] ,, 0-00 
MMLC ctachsccicedcuvastencii aon 14°87| June 2°76| March 0:34 


Gould’s Country ..........ece0e on 36:03 | Dec. 6:48] Feb. 0:21 
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RAINFALL—continued. 


Station, Height. Noe Rain- | stax. Month: | Min. Month. 

Inland ( Eastern )— Ft. In. Tn. Ih. 
Campbell Lowi wsccscesssdeaccsse<<s .. | 103 |15°39]June 2°89) March 0:03 
GbE. carerersaaasadossqa-sorcse woow (= 0G" |} 1GS9e| =, 2°67 | Feb. 0:27 
MO GH OTH tee sarede tanec ante e ons sececeds oc goa LOMA DAI 2 Gy 3°95 |: 4, 0°60 
Deloraine ..... 112° | 29°51)" ,, Palin ere 0:18 
Scottsdale ..... 114 | 31°59} ,, 759 )|oa53 0-19 


The great difference between the rainfall in the eastern and 
western parts of the Island is very remarkable, reaching as high as 
83:18 inches (Mount Bischoff) in the latter; the highest in the eastern 
part is 41-07 (Southport). Generally, the greatest amount of rainfall 
occurs in June and July, and the least in February and March. 

It will be observed that the greater portion of the Island—the 
tegion of settlement—is characterised by a remarkably mild and 
equable temperature, between the extremes of 26:0° to 330° in winter, 
and 78:0° to 98:0° in summer; and the rainfall, except in the wild sub- 
alpine mineral regions of the west, is moderate and regular. 

The meteorological observations at Hobart for over 50 years show 
little variation from year to year. A mean of 35 to 40 years gives the 
following results per year :— 


Atmospheric pressure ........ses0ese008 29-849 inches. 
Mean temperature .........+. Reecskes teats 55°10 deg. 
UMC Y: Ob Als. <secce1e=otrercesenetsese 0-74 per cent. 
+n 6 143 days. 
FRAUIAUT epee cre seve sete siceh des ideeae ee 2 29-98 inches. 


The following table shows comparatively the meteorological con- 
ditions of various cities in Australasia and elsewhere :— 


METEOROLOGICAL CONDITIONS OF AUSTRALASIAN CITIES. 
Mean Yearly Average. 


Mean 


Temperature in Shade. Rainfall. 
Atmo- : 

spheric 

Pressure.| Mean. Max, Min. Days. | Inches. 
STING wracsese cid betes ce sooo 30°080 | 67:70 99°3 39°4 130 33°07 
Perth TE 30084 | 64:00 105:0 34:0 106 25:04 
Adelaide . 30°106 | 63-00 106°8 33°7 141 18°85 
Guticyas cases 30'124 | 62:50 | 1069 | 368 .. | 6010 
Weel DOUING<c.; sxccxcisesss sees 29°940 | 57-30 105-0 30°2 131 25°75 
VOUATG 3. creat ssse ttseseeeaeeee 29°925 | 54:40 98-0 29:2 143 22:93 
London (Greenwich) ...... 29°744 | 47-80 92°2 15°5 142 19°86 
TUF) EV epee eee ei 30°015 49°35 789 23°1 160 16°60 
GQMIBDEC Seecsscccdecesissceacel sas 38°16 91:2 28-2 avs 45°56 


RIVERS, LAKES, ETC. i 


Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Bays and Harbours, Capes and 
Promontories, and Islands. 


lr an imaginary line be drawn through the Island coincident with the 
146:5° meridian of east longitude, it would cut through the 42° of 
south latitude, in the elevated centre of the Island, near Lake Fergus, 
Taking these lines as boundaries for marking the distribution of rivers, 
lakes, &c., the Island would be divided into four principal divisions— 
North-Western, North-Eastern, South-Western, and South-Eastern. 
By this arrangement a fairly comprehensive list of the more important 
topographical matters may be concisely tabulated, while securing some 
notion of distribution. 


RIVERS HAVING THEIR EMBOUCHURES IN THE VARIOUS DIVI- 
SIONS, WITH THEIR TRIBUTARIES AND LAKES. 


Affluents. 
River, Embouchures. 
Tributary Rivers. Lakes. 
Norru-Western Dryision. 
Northern Slope, from Port Frederick to Cape Grim. 
§ Fish R., Fisher’s R., Lobster | Adelaide ” 
MERSEY Rt., Minnow R., Dasher R., Port Frederick 
(| Caroline Ck. § 
Don ses es Don mouth 
Forth Dove R., Lea R., Wilmot R. | L. Belvoir Port Fenton 
ahh a er ' Ulverstone 
Penguin Penguin 
Blyth Blyth mouth 
Emu “ec er Emu Ba 
Cam ose See Port Maldon 
Inglis Calder R., Flowerdale R., Wynyard 
Black Fish Ck. 
Detention ac ede Pebbly Bay 
Black River cs me Sawyer’s Bay 
Duck a es Duck Bay 
Montagu nce one Montagu 
Welcome oes a Welcome R. mouth 
Western Slope, from Cape Grim to Little Henty. 
Waratah R., Wandle R., es 
f Hellyer R., Gunn R., Rapid ) 
ARTHUR R., Hilder R., Wey R., - Arthur R. mouth 
” Horton R., Leigh R., Bal- 
four R., Frankland R. 
Nelson Cs) Nelson mouth 
Lagoon Lagoon mouth 
Pedder Pedder mouth 
Interview aes oe Interview mouth 
f Canning R., Bluff R., Mur-| L. Augusta =|} 
chison R., Brougham R., 
| Fury R., Sophia R. Mackin- 
tosh R., Hadfield R., Cold- { . 
PIEMAN. >| stream R., Wilson R., Hus- Corinna 
| kisson R., Castray R., 
Heazlewood R., Whyte R., 
L| Savage R., Donaldson R. 
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an el 


River. 


Little Henty 
Henty 
Burgess 


Kine 


GoRDON 4 


Hibbs 


Spero 
Wanderer 
Mainwaring 
Rocky 
Rocky Point 
Giblin 

§ 


Davey 2’ 


Old 
North 
Spring 


New River 
Lune 
Esperance 


Huon } 


Snu 


North-west 7 


River 


| 
| 


Coal 
Carlton 
Prosser’s 


Little Swanport 


Meredith 
Swan 
Apsley 


Affluents. 


Tributary Rivers. 


Lakes. 


Soutu-WestERN Drvision. 
South-Western Slope, from Little Henty River to New River. 


Badger R. 


North Eldon R., South Eldon 
R., Princes R., Nelson R., 
Queen R. 

Boyes R., Adams R., Boyd 
R., Wedge R., Denison R., 
Serpentine R., Sprent R., 
Cardigan R., Scarlett R., 
Balaclava R.  Inker man R., 
Alma R. ,Loddon R. ,Acheron 
R. , Jane R., Franklin R. 


Hardwood Re Pine 


Ri, 
Crossing R., De Witt R. 


L. Rolleston, L. 
Dora, L. Spi- 
cer, L. Beatrice 


L. Undine, L. | 


L. 
L. 


Dixon, 
Pedder, 
Maria 


SoutH-EAsterN Dryisron. 


Anne R. ,Craycroft R., Picton 
ite Weld Ios ‘Arve R., 
Russell R., Mountain -R., 
Sandfly Rt., Agnes R. 


? 


Pine R., Little Pine R., Nive 
R., Clarence AR, Florentine 
R, Repulse R., Broad R., 
Dee R. , James R., Ouse ne 
Shannon ites Cly de R, 
Russell’s Falls R. sive ties 
Plenty R., Lachlan R. Sorell 
es Jordan R. , Brown’s R. 


Brushy R., Wye R. 


eee 


een 


L. Edgar 


L. St. Clair, 
L. Ina, L. 
George, L. 
Ada, L. Pil- 
lan, L. Fer- 
gus, L. Echo, 
Great Lahe, 
L. Sorell, L. 
Crescent, L. 
Tiberias 


ase 


aoe 


| 


South-Eastern Slope, from New River to Great Swanport. 


Embouchures. 


Little Henty mouth 
Henty mouth 


ST SEES, 


(Macquarie Har- 


f bour 


Hibbs mouth 

Spero mouth 
Wanderer mouth 
Mainwaring mouth 
Rocky mouth 
Rocky Point mouth 
Giblin mouth 


) 


Port Davey 


% ew River mouth 


D’Entrecasteaux 


Channel 


| 
ie 
| 
| 
J 
| 
= Bay 
| 
J 


2’ Frederick Henry 
§ Bay 

Spring Bay 

Little Swanport 


Royster Bay 


SS RRS EA RR AE STA I RC ES RTE SPE SS 


RIVERS, LAKES, ETC. 9 


Affiluents. 
River. Embouchures. 


Tributary Rivers. Lakes. 


ee et pe ee 


Nortu-EasterN D1visron. 
Eastern Slope, from Great Swanport to Eddystone Point. 


Douglas ce tes Douglas R. mouth 
Scamander oa eee Scamander R. ,, 
George’s oot eee George’s Bay 
Anson’s se oe Anson’s Bay | 
Northern Slope, from Eddystone Point to Port Frederick. 
Great Mussel ? 
Roe ‘ ne ae ees i Poole 
wes §| Dorset R., Cascade R., We 
Ringarooma 2] R., Frome R., Winiford R. ae B 
Boobyalla ae sa haga nag 
Tomahawk eee : 
Brid Great Forester ae Anderson’s Bay 
Piper’s aa vee Noland Bay 
(| South Esk R., Break o’ Day | Arthur's Lakes, 
R., St. Paul’s R., Elizabeth | Woods’ Lake, 
R., Macquarie R., Black-| L. Tooms 
TAMAR 4| man’s R., Lake R., Nile R., -Port Dalrymple 
Meander R., Liffey R., St. 
Patrick’s R., North Esk R., 
(| Supply R. 
Rubicon a Port Sorell 


The principal Rivers on the Northern Slope are the Tamar and Mersey. 
Western ,, »  Pieman and Gordon. 
Eastern ” Derwent and Huon. 


” ” ” er) 


The Tamar is navigable for large steamers to the Port of Launceston, a distance 
of 40 miles from the Tamar Heads. The Derwent is considered to be one of the 
finest harbours in the Southern Hemisphere, and is navigable for 22 miles beyond 
Hobart, the capital. Hobart is situated in one of the fine wide upper reaches of 
the estuary, at a distance of about 40 miles inland from the bold open approach at 
Storm Bay, and its port is regularly visited by the largest steamers of the Australian 
line. Both the Gordon and Piemanare navigable for many miles from their mouths 
for ships of fair size. 


PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS (2500 Feet and upwards), 50. 


Norru-WestERN Division— 


Height. County. 
Cradle Mountain............0+ 5069 Lincoln 
HICONPRAN OG ~c,,.:.csncodsasmne 4783 Montagu 
Tronstone Mountain ......... 4736 Westmorland 
Blacicebilicseascsccnnacsaneee 4381 Devon 


Mount Roland 


Gould’s Sugar-loaf. 3972 Lincoln 


Mount Dundas .........00006 3922 Montgomery 
Mount Ramsay .....sseceeee 3810 = Russell 
Valentine’s Peak...........000 3637 Wellington 
Parson's Hood -sive.ersesare 2849 Russell 


Mount Bischoff ..........0008+ 2598 ° 
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PRINCIPAL MOUNTAINS—continued. 
Soutn-WeEstERN Drvis1on— 


: Height. County. 
Frenchman’s Cap .........++ 4756 Westmorland 
Mount Hugel .....0....0000006 4700 _—— Lincoln 
Wivldis Grae. cocsccccsess-ss 4399 Franklin 
King William I............... 4360 - 
Moun teQretonte.sts2.sstsse0s--5 4340 Arthur 
Mount Hobhouse ............ 4031 Franklin 
Mount heads 5-<.-.e.<ccsscns 3890 Montgomery 
ATUL RANGC:.c.c.csec0sc0sves 3668 Arthur 
Wilmot Ranges .........cas.e 3483 ; 
Brady’s Sugar-loaf ......... 3361 Cumberland 
Bathurst Range ............... 2626 Kent 


Nortu-Eastern Diviston— 
Ben Thomond” =.5, 2.csc.ce.ees 5010 Cornwall 
Mount Barrow ... 4644 Dorset 
Brady’s Look-out 4497 Westmorland 


Dry se Blitiernsaceroseecrccsss 4257 55 
Miller’s Blutisestes.tecesstcee 3977 Somerset 
Mount Victoria. .:..casc-esecs 3964 Dorset 
HONGNGWASHisesescssscspescsiss 3910 Cornwall 
Row Tor or Mount Arthur 3895 Dorset 
St. Pauls Womess.cccc+0s.53cs 3368 Cornwall 
Snow Hill ......... 3175 Glamorgan 
Mount Nicholas... 2812 Cornwall 
Mount St. John ............008 2550 Glamorgan 
SourH-Eastern Diviston— 
(RIGID NV CSUtrepvacescestesvnes see 4721 Buckingham 
WicldMBast = s...c.....sseccesesa0 4167 > 
Mount Wellington ............ 4166 9 
Collins’ Bonnet s2sics cece ceases. 4131 > 
Adamson’s Peak.............++ 4017 Kent 
(Dares OLOUNGrecsssctecancctss sees 3800 5 
MonngsPenny,...is.cseces-csees 3782 Westmorland 
Table Mountain .............0+ 3596 Somerset 
Mount Franklin............... 3597 ad 
Mount Dromedary............ 3245 Monmouth 
Woods’ Quoin ......cccseeeee 3033 * 
Blueshiess-...- ORE 2922 Cumberland 
Grey Mountain ............0+ 2713 Buckingham 
Mount Connection............ 2630 - Glamorgan 
Brown Mountain ............ 2598 Pembroke 
Blaekaion=ss<vsiescussoonics an 2544 Monmouth 


PRINCIPAL BAYS, HARBOURS, CAPES, AND PROMONTORIES. 


Bays and Harbours. | Capes and Promontories. 


West Coast—Cape Grim to South-East Cape. 


Valley Bay, Studland Bay, Calm Bay,{ Carr Gri, Bluff Point, Green Point, 
Nettley Bay, Arthur River, Native Well | West Point, Second Bluff Point, Sundown 
Bay, Granville Harbour, Pieman River, | Point, Ordnance Point, Sandy Cape, 
Trial Bay, Macquarie Harzovr, Main-| Carr Sorett, Pornr Hiss, Rocky 
waring Cove, Mainwaring Inlet, Elliott | Point, Point St. Vincent, Pollard Point, 
Cove, Port Davey, Ketchen Bay, New | Hilliard Head, Souru-Wxsr Carr, 
Harbour, Cox Bight, Louisa Bay, New | Sour Carr, Sourn-East Carr. 
River Inlet, South Cape Bay. 


BAYS, HARBOURS, CAPES, PROMONTORIES, ISLANDS. ll 


PRINCIPAL BAYS, HARBOURS, CAPES, AND PROMONTORIES— 
continued. 


Bays and Harbours. | Capes and Promontories. 


rN 7 


East Coast—South-East Cape to Eddystone Point. 


D’ENTRECASTEAUX CHANNEL, (Re-| Whale Head, Brunt Huan, Tasman’s 

cherche Bay, Southport, Port Esperance, | Hrap, Cape Conella, Carr Frepprick 
Port Cygnet, North-West Bay, Barnes’ | Hunry, Care Raovr, Care Prtrar, 
Bay, Great Bay, Isthmus Bay, Little | Cape Hauy, Cape Surville, Yellow Bluff, 
Taylor's Bay, Great Taylor's Bay), | Humper’s Bluft, Cape Frederick Hend- 
Cloudy Bay, Apvenrurr Bay, Variety | rick, Cape Paul Lamanon, Cape Peron, 
Bay, Trumpeter Bay, Bull Bay, Ralph’s| Cape Bald, Cape Mistaken, RaageEp 
Bay, Storm Bay, Freprrtck Henry | Heap, Cape Boulanger, Cape Bougan- 
Bay, Norfolk Bay, Wedge Bay, Tunnel | ville, Cape Bailly, Scnourmn Istanp, 
Bay, Porr Arruur, Fortescue Bay,|Cape Forstier, Cape Tourville, Cape 
Pirates Bay, Wilmot Harbour, North | Codi, Peggy Point, Long Point, Picanini 
Bay, Blackman’s Bay, Marion Bay,| Point, Helen’s Point, Grant’s Point, 
Reidle Bay, Sprine Bay, Okehampton | Eppysronr Point. 
Bay, Grindstone Bay, Little Swanport, 
Oyster Bay, Cole’s Bay, Wineglass Bay, 
Sleepy Bay, Bluestone Bay, Half-moon 
Bay, Maclean’s Bay, Grorer’s Bay, 
Skeleton Bay, Boat Harbour, Bay of 
Fires, Anson’s Bay. 


Nortu Coast—ddystone Point to Cape Grim. 


Ringarooma Bay, Croppie’s Bay,| Cape Naturaliste, Carz Porriann, 
Anderson’s Bay, Noland Bay, Tam | Warernovuse Pornt, East Double Sandy 
o’Shanter Bay, Porr DatrympLe, Port Point, West Double Sandy Point, Stony 
Sorett, Porr Freperick, Port Fenton, | Head, Five-mile Bluff, Low Head, West 
Preservation Bay, Emu Bay, Port Mal-| Head, Badger Head, Point Sorell, Tea 
don, Freestone Cove, Jacobs’ Boat Har- | Tree Point, Blackman’s Point, TABLE 
bour, Pebbly Bay, Brickmakers’ Bay, | Carn, Rooxy Carr, Crroutar HxEap, 
Half-moon Bay, West Bay, Duck Bay. | North Point, West Point, Carr Grim. 


The more important Bays and Harbours, &c. are indicated by small capital letters. 


PRINCIPAL ISLAND DEPENDENCIES. 


Area in Acres, 
North-East Group, Bass’ Strait— 


Flinders’...........« HEARS. in RAS abn see |. S18,000 
Wapecbarren’..:.c.csdatesscttsvescicesoeneeetons Aipsce 110,000 
COLA Cr Saar eB EE Sat Ae POL POSE er ka as EEE 20,000 
Kent’s Group and others ........ apart daneuent seanatanes 27,000 
North-West Group— 
ding? 8543 Re restiaawecovstiette duisisceciasesteetpacacneitetens 272,000 
RODDINS ss ces os kaa occ . 24,500 
PU Bree PERRIN TN OGKBic sckesescotissscdesecte ss as sueeeeereneeeat 19,000 
UIST ROUR IE seciry oun sa Gi Fea TiToe Gas cet ooateaka sidenisteaNeee 18,400 
WER OI SS le ieee ctenttaccerts iiss sostee ene eae : 1700 
CO TNGES Mowers vss Sectts scccsvecesansiaveseecsagneaiooe us taretieae 1900 
East Coast— 
BS ROM LAINE vase ccactaneccestcsosetoavsaseesee tia eeekies apanees tc 7000 
24,000 
90,000 
2500 


1,140,400 
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AREA OF TASMANIA. 


Acres. 
Tasmania, exclusive of Islands and Lakes............... 15,571,000 
Wgliinteepestacresvegerscstesecncsesssecaavesssossssesessnscesscssess 1,140,400 
ERKOStscvsatnsasecs Reettvadedsceurenees shes ons scvslcesvadedevcnyssese 75,500 
PROPMIPAMED cor steccsabasocontencsctarcassicreetess 16,786,900 


Towns and Cities. 


Tux total population of the Colony on 3lst December, 1888, was esti- 
mated to be 146,149. With such a scanty population, therefore, there 
can be no large centres of population. The capital, Hobart, possessing 
a magnificent harbour, is beautifully situated near the mouth of the 
Derwent, in the south, and has a population of about 33,986 persons, 
including suburbs. Next in importance is the City of Launceston, 
situated on the Tamar, in the northern part of the Island, with a 
population of.about 16,107 persons. Of the remaining towns and 
townships there are only about 41, each having a population—at the 
time of the last census in 1881—ranging from 100 to 1720 persons 
TE BEEE The following table contains a list of the various 
places :— | 


* |Population, 1881. Situation. 
NortH-WestERN Division. 

Waratah ........ Pavenins sinpaelaicels orsierethe oie 874 River Waratah 
PEALE OUD a rtetatat ore ciel laitelcts\s[ojeincia’ sia efaharslete < =fe 711 River Mersey 
PRORCUDVapsteitis is sieteia:inleyaisisise:e' sini eiehisi ot 370 Ditto 
SOY 36 Weboacn Soucy. Doc aDe ate 332 Circular Head 
ISNA), Ia qOCn OCC RE aGe ons ACOH QO oe 305 River Emu 
RUG HIE U uremia eftiectereusis)eine (olve careiavecaa lesa. 263 River Dasher 
Wynyard ..... Ai BOF ion o OUN OIE OC 168 River Inglis 
HORAN Visine oie \e-:6 Suingocssiondan a Ssieio hs tees 162 River Mersey 
SO TeGH ee Hiteeslonteiiateieislewapetrs m= images 123 Lobster Rivulet 


SourH-WeEsTERN Drvision. 


Only two settlements—Strahan and Port Dayey—situated in this division, both 
under 100 persons at the time of last census. 


NortH-EAsteERN Division. 


Launceston, City, (1888) ...0...e0.0.e00- 16,107 River Tamar 
MONPTOTd seis cee wiesiees « Se00 Ca nearer of 1286 River South Esk 
INDISRUO IN Uils ceercreters ap stoves are calaietors -ale’sicrolersi 1156 Quamby Brook 
ACADEME L OWI) cisiaiels sia7olerelscer ero sie wialpisiaieze's 948 River Elizabeth 
Deloraine ...... Sis esioates arctirs seta iateee 836 River Meander 

PS Vis el brrcrsen coveveloieleistejate vers ties SEISDODI 564 River South Esk 
IPerb lire ters see's 6 0s sidletatsforeranc iets viaje\s(sin\-celaret 478 Ditto 

ILGRO YS SoecpeaaepoouS Davo uDTE Seieleelstatciels 436 Near mouth River 
SPOR GUNG WIN stars Guteclcrctistatatels Aernipsoac 299 Tamar 
CARnICK Ie tise cisrccnis.<e SO SOUOUTEIGTIO vis ee sraiete 285 River Liffey 
PReRIACIOTE Sera ocafale w cYoe ole iaipha/Gieres ciel afe's/sinys 257 George’s River 

BEST TN eed ee tatetelyo)sysie1 ei b:sicievs ai acovaratenstsia'o:s\y vie/otere 247 River South Esk 
PAS OCA iaiststaiereis'<1s nadUpee ison dacedp ons 131 Ditto 

ROOTED Meter otis a0 vise Tice SARA G IER ee 113 Ringarooma River 


Cleveland’... 2o2'. << 000s Piet awe eis Siew 110 


Near South Esk 
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Population, 1881. ’ Situation. 


SourH-EastErN Drvtsron. 


Hobart, City and Suburbs, (1888) ....... 33,986 River Derwent 
New Norfolk eriarersts ROSA AS ant omen Guede 1036 Ditto 
Queenborough ....... Beltsisaisis vie e'srs sels 795 Ditto 
Oatlandarine ip -waet. we eetiectsintate wa se eiwiae 673 River Jordan 
STA IUCLIN Gs ai eiaisi she's cis, tictaiye idle 6-478 cleus ears 457 River Huon 
US ORIWEM ES tereiele: clini Spann, ence Hey. 454 River Clyde 
TRGIIDODG ccs 'ccnis s-svsis sroisesaciee saves sels se 448 Coal River 
SGT O02 Rhona pec cianacneuDtcrmocciann 434 

PT HEDITEL TIE evsiolatela = o/oic/lstee iclotetsles iate’s ointte 387 River Clyde 
EOS Beetcte oiarcre) sts. IW slsie chejasalatatsrervacetatnsrn au arele 353 River Macquarie 
PP ONGUIMG Te, ele /areigiesetale’ ns ete aadiemareicetrenmals 329 River Jordan 
Sorell’... 3. HED ee Re hotgon eee I oee 267 Pittwater 

MO WRLIRER iS tin cas carats pasa sisi safatetote okaimpaterehs 244 River Meredith 
VONUSALOOI loses creche + ooo ae oe ere aevatere 194 Coal River 
icra UN Aets, 2 srcicteters Stee ais, grate aa ena aesres 129 Spring Bay 


Overt getdate. hone anoe Werdioieiasasies stole 115 River Agnes 


Excepting Hobart and Launceston, whose population is estimated for the year 1888, the 
figures for the census year 1881 are given. ‘The present population of each place will, 
therefore, be groater generally by about 27 per cent. 


CHAPTER. II. 


History. 


SUMMARY OF LEADING EVENTS. 
Vear 1622. First Discovery. 


Tue first discovery of Tasmania was made on the 24th November, 
1642, by the intrepid Dutch navigator, Abel Jans Tasman. 

The Dutch were at this time in the zenith of their power, and 
their spirited commercial enterprise enabled them to command the 
maritime trade of a large portion of the globe, which trade, owing to the 
influence of the “Three great voyages,” had rapidly expanded. The 
discovery of America by Columbus ; the doubling of the Cape of Good 
Hope by Vasco de Gama; and, greatest of all, the cireumnavigation 
of the globe by Magellan, gave a great impetus to maritime and com- 
mercial enterprise; and many European countries—especially the 
Spanish, Dutch, French, and English—vied with each other in pro 
moting maritime discovery, in the hope of extending their trade and 
commerce by the possession of newly discovered lands. 

It is undoubtedly this spirit which animated Anthony Van 
Diemen, Governor-General of the Dutch Settlement in Batavia in the 
Island of Java—when, in continuation of previous expeditions, he 
issued the command to Abel Jans ‘Tasman to proceed to further explore 
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the vaguely known “Great South Land ”—a name by which the 
region of New Holland or Australia was alone known up to the year 
1665. 

Accordingly, on the 14th of August, 1642, Tasman embarked at 
Batavia on board the Heemskirk ; the fly-boat Zeehan, Jerit Zanzoon 
master, in company. Mauritius, discovered in the year 1505 by Don 
Pedro Mascarequas, was now.also in the possession of the Dutch, and 
thence Tasman first directed his expedition. Leaving the Mauritius on 
the 8th of October of the same year, they proceeded in an easterly 
direction in quest of the “ Great South Land,” and after various expe- 
riences, the first pilot, supported by the steersman, gave the following 
advice :—‘‘ We should keep to the 44° south latitude until we have 
passed 150° longitude; then make for latitude 40° south, and keeping 
in that parallel to run eastward to 220° longitude, and then steering 
northwards, search with the trade wind from east to west for the 
Solomon Islands. We imagine if we meet with no mainland till we 
come to 150° longitude we must then meet with islands.” This judg- 
ment proved to be very correct, for soon after the compasses were so 
disturbed that they inferred the neighbourhood of land, and on the 
24th of November, at 4 o'clock p.m., they sighted land—Point Hibbs, 
a remarkable limestone promontory, now so well known on our Western 
Coast, a little to the south of the entrance to. Macquarie Harbour, 
which was only discovered in 1816, or 174 years later. In.the evening 
of the same day they observed lofty mountains rising inland east-south- 
east and to the north-east. ‘These mountains, long after, were named 
Heemskirk and Zeehan by Captain Flinders, in commemoration of the 
names of ‘lasman’s vessels. It is of additional interest that the recent 
remarkable discoveries of tin and silver should have been made in the 
vicinity of the lofty eminences which attracted the attention of the 
first discoverers of ‘Tasmania, who originally gave it the name of 
“ Anthony Van Diemen’s Land,” in honour of the Dutch Governor- 
General of Batavia. Tasman sailed round the southern extremity of 
the Island, sighting several islands, including those known as the Mew- 
stone, Swiily, and Eddystone. ‘Tasman also named one of the smaller 
groups, the Boreels, in honour of the Council of India. After partly 
ascending Storm Bay the vessels came to an anchor in the afternoon of 
Ist December in a good port (marked Frederick Hendrik Bay in the 
chart, but now better known as Marion Bay, leading up to the 
southern head of East Bay Neck). Here those in boats despatched to 
the shore observed evidences indicating the presence of the natives. 
They saw that some of the larger trees were notched by flintstone to 
facilitate climbing, as was supposed for birds’ nests (more probably for 
opossums) ; and two days later ‘Tasman’s carpenter swam ashore in a 
little bay to the south-east of their former anchorage, and, near four 
remarkable trees, standing in the form of a crescent, he erected a post 
on which a compass was carved, and left the Prince’s flag (Frederick 
Henry) flying upon it. 

After sailing along the East Coast, to parts of which they gave 
the names by which they are still known—notably Maria Jsland, in 
honour of a member of Van Diemen’s family ; Schouten Island, in 
honour of the Dutch commander who first rounded Cape Horn in 
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1610—they finally lost sight of land, the last notable object observed 
being St. Patrick’s Head. Tasman then steered to New Zealand, also 
one of his discoveries, and finally reaching his original point of depar- 
ture, Batavia, the sturdy navigator was enabled to place on record the 
marvels of his remarkable voyage, which, with characteristic devotion, 
he closes with “ God be praised for this happy voyage. Amen.” 


1772. 

For more than a century after its discovery by Abel Jans Tasman, 
no European had invaded its solitudes until 4th March, 1772. The 
French navigator Marion du Fresne anchored his ships, the Mascarin 
and the Castries, in the Frederic Hendrie Bay of Tasman, now marked 
on the maps Marion Bay. Captain Marion remained there six days, 
landed, and attempted to establish intercourse with the natives, but this 
resulted in an encounter, in which the first Tasmanian aborigine fell 
under the fire of European muskets. 


21773 (March 9). 

In the following year—9th March, 1773-—-the Island was next 
accidentally visited by an English ship (the Adventure), commanded by 
Captain Tobias Furneaux. The ship cast anchor in the bay which now 
bears its name. No natives were seen, but their fires were observed 

along the shore. 
41777 (January 26). 

The ships Fesolution and Discovery (Cook’s third and last expedi- 
tion) entered Adventure Bay. Captain Cook and party landed, and 
soon after fell in with a party of natives, with whom they had some 
intercourse, 

1788 (January 20). 

This was the first colony established in Australasia. The English 
ships Sirius and Supply, accompanied by three store ships and six 
transports, carrying 7000 persons, first anchored at. Botany, but finding 
this place unsuitable, the colohy was transferred to Port Jackson, whose 
magnificent harbour was then fortunately discovered. 


1789 (July 3). 
Captain John Henry Cox, in the brig Mercury, sailed inside the 
Schouten and Maria Islands, and discovered Oyster Bay. 


1789. 

Lieutenant Bligh, on his way to Tahiti, touched at several places 
on the south-east coast. Spent twelve days at Adventure Bay, where 
he observed an English record engraved upon a tree—* A.D. 1773.” 
At Frederick Henry Bay he had an interview with the natives, 

Robert Brown, the eminent botanist, accompanied Lieutenant Bligh 
in this expedition. 

: 1792. 

Lieutenant Bligh a second time visited the south of the Island, 
where he planted several trees. This was subsequent to the mutiny of 
his crew, whose descendants still occupy the Pitcairn Islands. 
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1792-1793. 

The year 1792 is also memorable by the visit of the illustrious 
French navigator, Rear-Admiral Bruny D’Entrecasteaux, in the 
Recherche, and Captain Huon Kermandee in the Esperance. TExcel- 
lent surveys were made in Storm Bay. D’Entrecasteaux made a 
second visit in January, 1793, for the purpose of completing surveys. 
The names of the ships and commanders, by which the many islands, 
bays, channels, and mountains in the south are known, still bear witness 
to their important investigations. 

Labillardiére, the illustrious botanist, accompanied this expedition. 


; L794. 

Captain Hayes, in command of the ships Duke of Clarence and 
Duchess, entered the Derwent, which he so named, He was then 
unaware of the visit of D’Entrecasteaux, who had previously discovered 
this river and named it ‘‘ Riviere du Nord.” 


1798. 

The sloop Norfolk sailed from Port Jackson, under command of 
Lieutenant Flinders, with the express object of demonstrating the 
insular character of Van Diemen’s Land. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Bass, who had already discovered the strait now known by his 
name. The following names given to places along the North and West 
Coasts indicate the extent of their observations ; viz——Cape Portland, _ 
Waterhouse Island, Tamar River, Green Island (Tamar), West Arm, 
Middle Island, Whirlpool Reach, Swan Point, Long Reach, Point 
Rapid, Crescentshore, Table Cape, Rocky Cape, Circular Head, Trefoil 
Island, Hunter's Island, Cape Grim, Mount Heemskirk, Mount 
Zeehan, Point Hibbs. Entered the Derwent on 18th December, where 
the party fell in with some of the natives, with whom they had com- 
munication. Leaving the Derwent on 31st December, the party pro- 
ceeded by the eastern coast to Sydney, thus effecting the first cireum- 
navigation of the Island, 

L739. 


Port Phillip discovered by Captain Murray. 


1802. 

Another French expedition visited the Island under Commodore 
Baudin, consisting of the ships Géographe and Naturaliste, with the 
corvette Casuarina. 

A careful survey was made of the east coast. Monge, the surgeon, 
died here, and was buried at Maria Island. Géographe Strait was 
named in honour of the Commodore’s ship; Freycinet’s Peninsula in 
honour of Lieutenant Freycinet. Peron, the eminent naturalist, who 
afterwards wrote a history of the expedition, gives an interesting 
account of their intercourse with the natives. 


LSO2. First Settlement formed in Tasmania. 
On the 12th September Lieutenant John Bowen, acting under 
instructions from Governor King, of New South Wales, landed at 
Risdon, and there formed the fizst settlement in Tasmania. 
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The Tamar was also visited in the same year by Superintendent 
Collins, in an open six-oared boat belonging to Lieutenant-Goveraor 
Collins’ expedition, then anchored in Port Phillip. Superintendent 
Collins, on his return, reported unfavourably of the Tamar (Port Dal- 
rymple) as a place of settlement. 


; 1804. 

The site of Hobart, in Sullivan’s Cove, fixed upon as a town by 
Governor Collins. The party (conveyed in the ships Ocean and Lady 
Nelson), left Port Phillip on 30th January, and arrived in the Derwent 
on 15th February. Collins was dissatisfied with the location at Risdon, 
preferring the southern shore; and soon after (20th February) he 
fixed upon Sullivan’s Cove, where he landed and pitched his tents. 

Colonel Paterson, acting under instructions from Governor King, 
of New South Wales, landed at York Town in the Tamar, in October, 
1804, and fixed the site of a town; but it was soon after abandoned in 
favour of George Town, where head-quarters were established. 

The system of assigning convicts to free settlers was established this 
year by Governor King. ; 

The first unfortunate affray with the natives occurred at Risdon. 
Many natives were killed and wounded. To this affray may be 
ascribed all the subsequent troubles with the aboriginal tribes. 


: 1805. 

The settlers from Norfolk Island removed to Tasmania, taking up 
locations chiefly at Hobart, Pittwater, New Norfolk, and Norfolk 
Plains. 
1806-1807. 

The settlement at George Town was removed (1806) by Colonel 
Paterson to the spot where the City of Launceston now stands, The 
town he named in honour of Governor King’s birth-place in England. 
The river was also named the Tamar, after a Cornish stream. 

Settlers in the Island, as well as in New South Wales, were 
reduced to a state of famine, firstly, owing to the destruction of the 
crops and live stock caused by a heavy flood in the Hawkesbury, this 
river having risen to the height of sixty to eighty feet in a few hours; 
secondly, owing to failure of’ the following season’s crop of wheat. 


1808. 

The famine still continuing. The settlements were bordering on 
absolute starvation. Wheat rose to £4 per bushel, equal to about £200 
per ton, 

1810. 

The famine still continuing, the Government were at last unable to 
feed the prisoners, and in order to save their lives they were permitted 
to roam at liberty in search of wild animals and other food. During 
ae year, however, relief came by the arrival of a cargo of wheat from 

ndia. 

In the early part of this year the first newspaper printed in the 
Colony appeared, under the title of the Derwent Star and Van 
Diemen’s Land Intelligencer. It was issued fortnightly at vo shillings 
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a copy, but it soon expired owing to want of funds. Governor Collins 
died suddenly at Hobart, on the 24th March, 1810. 


L&LL (February 4). 
Colonel Davey appointed second Lieutenant-Governor. 


1812. 
Settlements on the Tamar and Derwent united under one govern- 
ment. Formerly these settlements were independently governed. 


1814. 

Second attempt to establish a newspaper was made, under the title 
Van Diemen’s Land Gazette, but it soon collapsed for want of support. 
The first Court, styled the “ Lieutenant-Governor’s Court,” was estab- 
lished. Its jurisdiction was restricted to personal matters under the 
value of £50, All other cases, civil and criminal, were tried in Sydney. 
Bushrangers were now beginning to spread terror among the settlers 
throughout the Island. 

13is. 

Captain James Kelly explored the southern, western, and northern 
coasts, and made many important discoveries, chief among which were 
Port Davey and Macquarie Harbour, so named by him. His party on 
arriving at George Town were at first mistaken for bushrangers. 


1815-1816. 

Agriculture progressed so far that the Colony was able to export 
nearly 15,000 bushels of wheat to Sydney. The first flour-mill was 
erected at this time. 

1816. 

The Hobart Town Gazette, edited by Andrew Bent, established. 
The difficulties of this first literary enterprise is indicated by the curious 
notice that subscribers three years in arrears are strongly urged to 
deliver wheat in payment at once, to save proceedings being taken. 


1817. 


The foundation stone of the first church in the Colony was laid by 
Governor Davey. Soon after (April) Colonel Davey ceased to admin- 
ister the Government. His successor, Colonel William Sorell, took 
control on his arrival on the 8th April; the population then numbering 
3114 persons. 

Hobart, at this time, had a population estimated at 1000 souls, 
and the houses are described as for the most part a collection of mean- 
looking wooden huts. No schools had yet been established in the 
Island. Free immigrants now began to make their appearance in con- 
siderable numbers, including many retired officers of the army and 
navy, besides gentlemen of moderate capital, who were attracted by the 
facilities offered to them for settlement in the shape of free grants ot 
land. The finest parts of the agricultural areas were alienated at this 
time. 
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1820. 

The first important importation of pure merino lambs (300) arrived ; 
obtained from flocks of Captain John Macarthur, of Camden, New 
South Wales ; originally derived from the Royal flock of pure merinos 
at Kew. 

1821 (December). 
Penal settlement established at Macquarie Harbour. 


1822. 

St. David's Church, Hobart, completed. First clergyman, the 
Rev. Robert Knopwood, who arrived in the Colony with Collins’ fleet 
in 1804. 

1824. 

Governor Sorell’s administration ceased, and his successor, Lieut.- 
Colonel George Arthur, arrived in Hobart on the 12th May, 1824. On 
the 24th May the first session of a Supreme Court was opened, on the 
arrival of Judge Pedder from England with the charter. 


1825 (December 3). 

Van Dicmen’s Land was proclaimed an independent colony. 
Hitherto the local Governor was subordinate to the Governor of New 
South Wales. The Government established locally consisted of two’ 
Councils appointed by the Crown,—one, the Executive, comprising 
four members; the other, the Legislative, having seven members. - 
The functions of the former were to advise the Governor, and those of 
the latter to frame the laws. 

After a life of ten years, Bent’s Hobart Town Gazette ceased to 
exist. The Colonial Times was first issued on 19th October, limited to 
advertisements, 

1827. 

Mr. Henry Hellyer explored the country along the Arthur and 
Hellyer Rivers, also the country named by him Surrey and Hampshire 
Hills, Liberty of the press suppressed by Governor Arthur. Bent 
imprisoned for a month for publishing an advertising sheet. Governor 
Arthur’s action in this matter caused general dissatisfaction. 


1828. 

Van Diemen’s Land Company (sheep farming) commenced opera- 
tions on a block of 250,000 acres in the north-west part of the Island, 
which was conditionally granted to the Company by charter, passed on 
9th November, 1825. ‘The country around Emu Bay and Circular 
Head was explored on behalf of the Company this year, and an addi- 
tion of 100,000 acres was made to the Company’s original grant. 
About this time also another company of capitalists was formed—the 
Van Diemen’s Land Establishment—who received a grant of 40,000 
acres of land in the Norfolk Plains District for agricultural and stock- 
breeding purposes, and large importations of improved breeds of horses, 
sheep, and cattle were made. ‘I'he Council was increased in number by 
a new Constitution Act. The Tasmanian and Austral- Asiatic Review 
established in Hobart Town in February, 1828—editor, Robert 
Lathrop Murray. 
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1829. 


Two newspapers were started in Launceston. The Cornwall 
Press, edited by Mr: 8. Dowsett, soon collapsed; but the Launceston 
Advertiser, established by John Pascoe Fawkner, and edited by Mr. 
Henry Dowling, became a useful and popular journal. 


; 1330. 
Owing to the depredations of the natives, the movement known as 


-the Black Line was organised at an expense of £30,000, with the 


. 


object of forcing all the natives into Tasman’s Peninsula; but the 
result was a complete failure, the only capture being one man and a 
boy. 

: 1230-1835. 

What force could not effect in gathering the natives into one place 
was achieved marvellously within five years by the benevolence and 
friendly suasion of one man (the celebrated George Augustus Robinson). 
There were only 203 survivors in the final gathering of the natives 
into the settlement prepared for them on Flinders’ Island. 


1834-1837. 

The first settlement within the Colony of Victoria was made by the 
two Messrs. Henty, of Launceston, Tasmania, in the year 1834. ‘These 
founders of this important colony first occupied the country round 
Portland Bay with flocks of sheep. They also tilled the soil and pro-| 
duced cereals for their own consumption. The plough used by the 
Messrs, Henty in turning the first sod of Victorian soil was preserved, 
and was exhibited as an interesting relic at the Melbourne International 
Exhibition of 1880-8]. Launceston also had the honour of originating 
the two expeditions following that of the Henty’s, which first per- 
manently occupied Port Phillip. The first of these—Batman’s party— 
arrived on 29th May, 1835, in the Febecca, and made their head- 
quarters at Indented Head; the second, organised by Mr. J. P. 
Fawkner, entered the Yarra on 28th August, 1835, and moored their 
vessel, the Enterprise, to the trees which grew on the banks of the 
river, where the great city of Melbourne now stands. A brisk trade 
was soon opened up between the two colonies, and a large migration of 
Tasmanians, with their flocks, herds, and implements, soon set in in 
favour of the newly-founded Colony. Thus, the honour of founding 
the colony of Victoria is due to Tasmanian enterprise. 

The progress made within the colony of Tasmania was very 
marked during Governor Arthur’s rule. In 1835 the means of 
internal communication was wonderfully improved. ‘The mail cart 
twice a week now made the journey between Hobart and Launceston— 
121 miles—in ]9 hours. In 1824 the mails were carried by foot post 
once a fortnight. There were now established throughout the Colony— 
with a population of 40,172 persons—29 schools, with an attendance of 
1177 children. There were also 18 places of worship, as compared with 
four on the arrival of Governor Arthur. Bushranging, formerly so 
common, was now almost unknown. 

About this time Macquarie Harbour was abandoned, and_the 
prisoners were removed to the new settlement established at Port 
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Arthur, on Tasman’s Peninsula, where they were treated with less 
rigour. Large gangs of convicts were being employed in the formation 
of roads and bridges throughout the Colony—notably the Bridgewater 
Causeway, and the Hobart Town and Richmond Road. 

Governor Arthur's governorship terminated on the 3lst October, 
1836, on which day he embarked for England. The duties of Acting- 
Governor were then vested in Lieutenant-Colonel Kenneth Snodgrass, 
who continued in office for two months and six days. 


1837-1843. 

Sir John Franklin arrived in Hobart, and assumed the governor- 
ship of the Colony, on the 6th day of January, 1837. He was enthu- 
siastically received by the colonists. Although the new Governor was 
highly esteemed personally, he encountered great difficulties in 
administering the government of a Colony amid the discordant elements 
of party strifes arising out of the unhappy condition of a mixed society 
of free colonists and the officials of penal institutions. His efforts, 
humanely directed to promote harmony and good government, met with 
indifferent success. In all matters tending to promote higher education 
and improvement in social condition he took a prominent part, and was 
eminently successful. He was the founder, and first President, of the 
existing Royal Society of Tasmania. The earliest meetings of this 
body, then styled The Tasmanian Society, were held once a fortnight in 
the Library of Government House, where papers were read on scien- 
tific and philosophical subjects. In the year 1840 (?) the first publica- 
tion of the Society appeared, under the title of The Tasmanian Journal 
of Natural Science (now changed to Papers and Proceedings of «the 
Royal Society of Tasmania). In an interesting introductory article 
written by the Rev. John Lillie, of St. Andrew's Church, Hobart, an 
ardent student of natural history, the author indicates the scope of the 
Society’s aims, and in urging the claims of science as a means of culture, 
he states that, animated by “ the conviction that they are now living at 
the fountain-head of what promises ere long to swell into a mighty 
stream of civilisation, they have been anxious to impress upon that 
stream, while it is yet susceptible of it, a salutary direction towards 
liberal and scientific pursuits.’ Our noble national Museum in Mac- 
quarie-street ; the valuable scientific Library of the Royal Society ; and 
the creditable position which that Society now holds among kindred 
Australian institutions as indicated by its yearly Proceedings, all bear 
witness that the impress then made has proved to be a valuable and 
lasting one. 

Science and discovery soon after received additional impetus from 
the various scientific expeditions which visited the Island. The French 
warships, in their voyage of discovery in the Antarctic regions, visited 
Hobart Town in December, 1839. The Erebus and Terror, com- 
manded by Captains Ross and Crozier, visited Hobart Town in 
November, 1840; and its illustrious botanist, Dr. Joseph Dalton 
Hooker, then, under the able guidance of our local naturalists, Ronald 
Gunn, F.R.S., and W. Archer, made a thorough investigation of the 
flora of the Island, which formed the basis of Hooker’s magnificent 
work, The Flora of Tasmania, 
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At the same time, the natural history and physical character of 
the Island were made more widely known by the travels and observa- 
tions of the illustrious Count Strzelecki, a Polish nobleman. This 
indefatigable naturalist was hospitably entertained and encouraged by 
Sir John Franklin. He travelled 7000 miles on foot through the wilds 
of New South Wales and Tasmania, and his subsequently written 
account, Physical Description of New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land, still testifies to the wonderful amount of information by which 
the world has been enriched by his wide and careful explorations. At 
this time, also, Her Majesty’s ship Beagle was occupied in examining 
the coasts and rivers of the Island. The naturalist attached to this 
vessel was the illustrious Charles Darwin, who gives an interesting 
account in his “ Journal of Researches” of the geological features of 
Hobart Town and its neighbourhood. The geological features of the 
Island, however, received much closer attention from the well-known 
geologist James Beete Jukes, who accompanied H.M. survey ship fly. 
This eminent geologist describes very fully the geological features of 
the Island as observed by him in his work published in the year 1850, 
entitled A Sketch of the Physical Structure of Australia, 

Dr. Richardson, who accompanied Dr. Ross’s expedition, also made 
a large collection of our fishes, which were afterwards described. Thus 
the study of the various branches of science received at this period a 
wonderful impetus from the visits of the various scientific expeditions 
named. 

Sir John Franklin’s retirement from the Government of the Colony, 
on 21st August, 1843, was in a large measure due to the unhappy 
differences between himself and the Colonial Secretary, Mr. John 
Montagu, who had been dismissed by Sir John Franklin for continued 
disrespectful conduct to himself as Governor. Soon after his retirement 
(1845) the frank and generous Sir John Franklin went forth in com- 
mand of the ill-fated expedition (Hrebus and Terror) for the purpose of 
discovering the North-West Passage. The fatal end of this memorable 
expedition is now too well known. A bronze statue, above life size, is 
now erected in his memory in Franklin Square, Hobart, near the spot 
where he formerly resided at old Government House. 


1843-1827. 

Sir John Franklin was succeeded as Governor by Sir John 
Eardley-Eardley Wilmot, Bart., who arrived in Hobart in August, 
1843. 

During the short term of Sir Eardley Wilmot’s government the 
Colony was in a very disturbed condition, caused immediately in a large 
measure by the breaking up of the convict settlement at Norfolk 
Island and its transfer to Port Arthur. The free colonists were now 
becoming more and more alarmed at the growing proportions of the 
fixed penal establishments throughout the Island ; and the agitation to 
put a stop to further importations of convicts from other parts of Her 
Majesty’s dominions was most intense. Added to this, the local cost of 
maintaming such a large body of police and numerous gaols plunged 
the Colony into a debt of £100,000, which, with a diminishing revenue, 
caused the Governor to propose to raise the taxes on imports from 5 to 
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15 per cent. This proposal was strenuously opposed by the colonists 
and by the independent nominees forming the Council—six of whom 
resigned—resulting in a deadlock, The financial difficulty was after- 
wards overcome by a compromise; the Home Government agreeing 
to contribute £24,000 annually towards the maintenance of police and 
gaols, 

1843. 

In 1843 Dr. Francis Russel Nixon arrived in the Colony, having 
received the appointment of Bishop of Tasmania. The Colony had ~ 
been created an independent diocese in the previous year. Mr. W. L. 
Kentish, engineer, while engaged in surveying new lines of road in the 
north-west part of the Island in the year 1844, discovered the open 
fertile plains now known by his name (Kentish Plains), and soon after 
the country now known as Clerke’s Plains, further westward, was added 
to his discoveries. 

1846. 

In October, 1846, Sir Eardley Wilmot was suddenly recalled from 
the Government of the Colony, in consequence of secret accusations 
made against his private character. These accusations were repelled by 
the Chief Justice and 250 leading members of the community, but had 
no effect upon the Home Government. Sir Eardley Wilmot died soon 
after of a broken heart, in consequence of this cruel assault upon his 
character. 

1847. 

The Government of the Colony was administered by Mr. Charles 
Joseph Latrobe in the interval between’ the departure of Sir Eardley 
Wilmot and the arrival of Sir William Thomas Denison, Knight, on 
25th January, 1847. 

One of the first acts of the new Governor was the restoration of 
the “ Patriotic Six” to their seats in the Council. During the term of 
Sir William Denison’s Government the anti-transportation movement 
was vigorously maintained by the great body of the colonists, and its 
influence was greatly strengthened by the organisation of a League, 
which ultimately extended to all the colonies, and became a mighty 
power in the anti-transportation cause. 


1850. 


Coal discovered between the Don and Mersey Rivers in March, 
1850, and soon after a similar seam of coal was found at Tarleton and 
the Don, 

: 1850-1853. 

The strenuous opposition of the League to further transportation 
at last began to bear fruit ; for in the year 1850 a Bill was passed pro- 
viding for the establishment of Legislative Councils in Tasmania, South 
Australia, and Victoria; the latter place having been created a separate 
colony by the same Act. It was further provided that one-third of the 
members of the Council were to be nominated by the Crown, and two- 
thirds to be elected by the people. The significance of this provision 
was made manifest by the election soon following, by which sixteen 
gentlemen were returned, nearly all of whom were pledged or opposed 
to further transportation of convicts to the Colony. The new Legis- 
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lative Council was summoned to assemble on 30th December, 1851, and 
its first divisions were taken on the subject of transportation ; and a 
majority were successful in moving the adoption of an address to the 
Queen, remonstrating, strongly but respectfully, on the influx of 
criminals. The enthusiasm and perseverance of these reformers at last 
overcame all opposition ; for, upon the Aberdeen Ministry coming into 
power, their first important act of office was to announce (through the 
newly-appointed Colonial Secretary, the Duke of Newcastle, in a 
despatch dated 14th December, 1852), that transportation had absolutely 
ceased. It was not, however, until May, 1853, that the official notifica- 
tion appeared in the Hobart Town Gazette. Great rejoicing throughout 
the Colony took place in consequence, and Wednesday, the 10th 
August, was chosen as a holiday to celebrate the joyful event. This 
period was also memorable as the fiftieth year of the Colony’s history, 
dating from its foundation in 1803. It marked the beginning of a new 
era to the Colony. Van Diemen’s Land, as a name, disappears, with 
its evil associations; the Colony thenceforward bearing the name 
TasMANIA, as a happy omen of the altered conditions in its history. 

Other events also occurred about this time which had a most 
important influence in the ultimate development and progress of the 
Australasian Colonies. The most important of these was the discovery 
of gold in payable quantities by Hargreaves, in New South Wales, in the 
year 1851. The effect of this discovery gave a wonderful impetus to 
the search for gold in all the colonies; and within a month of the estab- 
lishment of Victoria as an independent colony it became generally 
known that rich deposits of gold existed within its borders, 

In the year 1852 the first payable gold was found in Tasmania, at 
the Nook, near Fingal; and about the same time it was also discovered 
at Tower Hill Creek and in the vicinity of Nine-Mile Springs. In 
the same year the practical working of the gold fields of New Zealand 
were first commenced. The extraordinary richness of the Victorian gold 
fields, however, eclipsed all other discoveries. ‘Tasmania, by its proximity 
to them, was at once most wonderfully affected. All kinds of products 
reached fabulous prices, and were exported to Victoria in such quantities 
that the value of total exports in 1851 of £665,790, reached £1,509,883 
in 1852, and £1,756,316 in 1853. Migration of population of all 
classes, from Tasmania to Victoria, at once set in in alarming numbers. 
In 1842 it is estimated that there were nearly 40,000 adult males in the 
Colony ; but such was the migration to the Victorian gold fields in 1852, 
1853, and 1854, that the adult males left in the Colony were less than 
22,261. It is believed that the great body of ticket-of-leave men took 
advantage of this movement, as it gave them an opportunity of leaving 
a place which, however advantageous in other respects, was to them 
filled with many unhappy associations. 


: i854. 

A Bill to grant retiring pensions to the Judges of the Supreme 
Court was passed on 4th May, 1854. The same year Mr. Valentine 
Fleming, Attorney-General, was appointed Chief Justice in place of 
Sir John Pedder, who retired upon a pension. 

Central Board of Education appointed, consisting of the Members 
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for the time being of the Executive and Legislative Councils. The 
number of Members of Council were increased from 24 to 33; one- 
third nominated by the Governor and two-thirds elected by the people. 
Sir William Denison retired from the Government of the Colony at 
the close of this year. 

1855. 

Early in January Sir Henry Edward Fox Young suceeeded Sir 
William Denison as Governor, the Colony being then in a most pros- 
perous condition, and large shipments of a superior class of immigrants 
(farm servants) arrived to fill the places of those who had left for the 
Victorian gold fields, 

The Queen declared her assent to an “Act to establish a Parlia- 
ment. in Van Diemen’s Land, and to grant a Civil List to Her 
Majesty.” Tasmania was thus the first of the colonies in the Australian 
group to receive the privileges of Local Representative Government. 


L356. 

Mr, Douglas advocated a preliminary survey fora railway between 
Hobart Town and Launceston. Bill passed to enable the Launceston 
Corporation to supply the town with water. 

The first Parliament, consisting of two Chambers of Representa- 
tives, both elective, were opened by Commission appointed by the 
Governor, on 2nd December, 1856. The Legislative Council was 
limited to 15 Mewbers, and the House of Assembly was limited to 30 
Members. (A list of successive Ministries is given elsewhere.) The 
first Ministry consisted of the following Members :— 

Colonial Secretary and Premier... William Thomas Napier Champ. 


‘Colonial Treasurer ............0.60.+ T. D. Chapman. 

Attorney-General........:.....cc0ese Francis Smith. _ 

Solicitor-General ...............00008 John Warrington Rogers. 

Minister of Lands and Works .... Henry Frampton Anstey. 

Without portfolio ......... Pre ria re William Edward Nairn: 
1857. 


The city of Hobart first lighted with gas. Launceston waterworks 
completed ; water conveyed from St. Patrick’s River, 13 miles dis- 
tant. New Government House completed; cost about £120,000. 


185s. 

A Tasmanian University proposed by the Rev. R. D. Harris. 
Bill passed appointing a Council of Education, with power to confer 
the Degree of Associate of Arts; having also the gift of two Scholar- 
ships annually, each of the value of £200 per annum, tenable for four 
years at an English University. 


1359. 

Rural Municipalities first established. State aid to religious bodies 
commuted: a Bill to raise a loan of £100,000 was passed to effect 
this object. First submarine cable laid, vid Circular Head and Kine’s 
Island, to Cape Otway. The cost was £42,000. This line, however, 
soon failed, owing to various defects in the cable, and to the nature of 
the bottom along which it was laid. 
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1860. 

Gold quartz-crushing machinery erected at Fingal. Mr. Charles 
Gould appointed Government Geologist. Two exploring expeditions 
appointed by the Government to prosecute a search for gold and valu- 
able minerals—one under Mr. Ronald C. Gunn, to examine the wild 
north-western country; the other under Mr. Gould, to examine the 
southern portion of the Island. 


1861. 

Sir Henry Young retired from the Government of the Colony on 
10th December, 1861, and was succeeded by Colonel Thomas Gore 
Browne, C.B. 

1863. 

Two tons of Fingal coal sent to Launceston for experimental pur- 
poses, which yielded 6900 feet of gas per ton. Agitation throughout 
the Colony for roads and railways. 


i864. 

Grant of £106,000 passed by Parliament for roads and bridges. 
Proposals urged for a railway between Launceston and Deloraine 
rejected by Parliament. First successful shipment of English salmon 
ova arrived on 20th April, per Norfolk. This Tasmanian experiment 
demonstrated to the world, for the first time, that it was possible to 
retard incubation without destroying vitality for a period sufficiently 
prolonged to cover the transport of ova to the remotest part of the 
globe. Tasmania, therefore, has reason to be proud of this and her 
subsequent achievements in acclimatisation. 


1865. 
Torrens’ Act adopted. 


L866. 

Opening of the new Town Hall, Hobart. The Lincolnshire 
arrived at Hobart with the second shipment of live ova of Salmo salar, 
which were successfully deposited in the hatching boxes on the River 
Plenty on the 5th May, 1866. Renewed agitation for the construction 
of railways and a progressive policy of public works. 


1868. 

The Duke of Edinburgh turned the first sod of the Launceston 
and Deloraine Railway on the 15th January. 

Colonel Thomas Gore Browne’s term of office expired at the end of 
the year 1868. 

1869. 

The State Aid Commutation Act received the Royal assent, Ist 
July, 1869. Mr. Charles Du Cane arrived in the Colony on 12th 
January, 1869, and on the 14th of the same month he was formally 
sworn in as Governor. Telegraphic communication by cable across 
Bass Strait successfully established on Ist May, 1869. On the 2nd 
August the Colony was profoundly affected by the death of the 
Premier, Sir Richard Dry, who was considered to be the most popular 
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statesman Tasmania ever possessed. He was the first native-born who 
was elevated to the position of Premier in the responsible Government 
of the Colony. In December, Sir Valentine Fleming, the Chief Justice, 
retired on his pension of £1000 per year, and was succeeded by Sir 
Francis Smith. At the same time the Hon. W. L. Dobson, Attorney- 
General, was elevated to the Bench. Mr. William Robert Giblin, who 
only entered Parliament in March, 1869, was appointed Attorney- 
General. He was the first native of the Colony elevated to that 
responsible legal office. 
1870. 

A census of the Colony was taken early in this year, when the 
returns gave a population of 99,328. Constitution Amendment Act 
passed, whereby the Legislative Council was increased from 15 to 16 
Members, and the House of Assembly from 30 to 32. At the same 
time the election qualification—leasehold—was reduced from £10 to 
£7, and—salary—from £100 to £80. Act passed enabling the Tas- 
manian Main Line Railway Company to construct a line of railway, 
3ft. Gin. gauge, between Hobart and Launceston. 


i871. 


The Launceston and Western Railway was officially opened for 
traffic by Governor Du Cane on 10th February, 1871. 


1872. 

Mr. James Smith discovered the rich deposit of tin at Mount, 
Bischoff. This important discovery marks the beginning of a new era 
in the mining industry of Tasmania, 

Owing to financial difficulties, the Launceston and Western Rail- 
way Company agreed, upon certain terms, to transfer the line to the 
Government on 3rd August, 1872. 

Great dissatisfaction was felt by the landholders of the Launceston 
and Western Railway District by the attempt to levy a special railway 
rate upon that district, it being alleged that the projection of the Main 
Line Railway absolved them trom the conditions by which they were 
formerly bound. Sixty-five northern magistrates appealed to the 
Governor requesting him to suspend legal proceedings; but the appeal 
was refused, whereupon twenty-six of the magistrates resigned. 
Eventually the landholders of the district were unconditionally relieved 
from the local liability. 

Some trouble was also caused in connection with the Main Line 
Railway Company with respect to the route adopted for the line 
between Hobart and Launceston. 

Direct telegraphic communication with England was established 
on 20th October. : 

Several attempts were made to work the extensive iron deposits in 
the neighbourhood of Ilfracombe. One company spent £80,000 in 
their operations. Many thousands of tons of pig iron were exported, 
but the various companies at length relinquished their efforts, as it was 
found that the element chromium rendered the cast-iron so hard and 
brittle that it could find no purchaser. 

It is hoped that science will soon discover some method for getting 
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rid of this difficulty, as the deposits of iron in this district are of 
immense extent. 
1874-1875. 

Mr. Charles Du Cane’s term of office expired on 28th November. 
Chief Justice Sir Francis Smith administered the Government until the 
arrival of the new Governor, Mr. Frederick Aloysius Weld, who 
arrived in the Colony on the 11th January, 1875. 


1874. 

The Kennerley Ministry brought forward measures for the con- 
struction of main and branch roads, and for the purchase and comple- 
tion of the Mersey and Deloraine Tramway ; and, although favourably 
considered by the House of Assembly, the measures were rejected by 
the Legislative Council on two separate occasions. 


1876. 

The Main Line Railway, between Hobart and Evyandale Junction, 
was opened for trafic in March, 1876, and shortly afterwards trains 
ran through to the terminus in Cimitiere-street, Launceston, a third 
rail having been laid for that purpose on the Launceston and Western 
Line. 

Truganini, the last representative of the Tasmanian aborigines, 
died at Hobart on the 8th May, 1876. 


1877. 

Sir Robert Officer, who had filled the office of Speaker for fifteen 
years with much ability, resigned in consequence of advancing age. 
He was succeeded by Dr. Henry Butler. 

This year Mr. Fysh’s Cabinet succeeded in passing an important 
measure for the construction of important public works—roads, bridges, 
jetties, and telegraph lines—throughout the Colony. The sum voted 
for this purpose was £140,000. The Local Public Works Act was at 
the same time repealed, and the local liability, amounting to £31,350, 
was transferred to the general revenue. 

The famous quartz reef now worked by the Tasmania Gold 
Mining Company discovered by Mr. William Dally in June, 1877. 


i879. 

The finances of the country, now in an unsatisfactory condition, 
were successfully dealt with by the Giblin Ministry. The measures 
proposed for placing the finances in a satisfactory condition received the 
approval of the country. ‘The new taxes comprised a real and personal 
estate duty of 9d. in the pound upon the annual value of landed pro- 
perty ; an excise duty of 3d. per gallon on beer; and a revision of 
the Castoms tariff. 

1880. 

Governor Weld retired from the administration of the Government 
of the Colony on 6th May, 1880. Sir Francis Smith acted as Adminis- 
trator until the arrival of Lieutenant-General Sir John H. Lefroy on 
2ist October, 1880. During his short term of office several important 
measures were passed in continuation of the policy of opening up the 
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country by roads and bridges. The proposal to extend the Western 
Line to the Mersey was, however, twice rejected by a majority in the 
Legislative Council, after passing the House of Assembly. 


i881. 

Sir John Lefroy retired from the office of Governor on the arrival 
of Sir George Cumine Strahan, who assumed the agministration of the 
Colony on the 7th December, 1881. A census of the population was 
taken on the 3rd April, when the returns showed the number of 
persons to be 115,008. 

1382-1889. ; 

Valuable lodes of silver-lead, gold, and copper, discovered in the 
western part of the Island within this period, notably silver-lead at 
Mount Zeehan in 1885; gold and copper at Mount Lyellin 1886; and 
silyer and lead at Heazlewood River in 1887. 

Important extensions of the Government Railway system were 
projected within the same period. The following new branches were 
completed and opened for traffic, as follows :— 

Year 1885—Deloraine to Formby Extension, 37 miles. 
» »  Parattah to Oatlands Branch, 4 miles. 
3, 1886—Corners to St. Mary’s Branch, 47 miles. 
3, 1887-8—Bridgewater to Glenora Branch, 24} miles. 
», 1889—Launceston and Scottsdale Extension, 47 miles. 


Besides these, the following lines have been authorised :— 


Brighton to Apsley, 26 miles (nearly completed). 

Sorell Railway, 15 miles. 

Chudleigh Railway, 13 miles. 

Ulverstone Extension, 12 miles. 

Zeehan Line, 29 miles. 
The total number of miles of railway—open or being constructed—in 
the year 1889, amounts to 470 miles, or 179 miles of railway to every 
10,000 miles of territory. 

In the year 1886 a new law was enacted greatly extending the 
franchise. ‘The number of Members in the Legislative Council was 
increased from 16 to 18, and, in the House of Assembly the Members 
were increased from 32 to 36. At the same time the boundaries of the 
Electoral Districts were altered for the purpose of bringing the repre- 
sentation of the Colony into greater harmony with the population of 
the respective Electoral Districts. The House of Assembly electorate 
is now mainly based upon the occupation or ownership of household 
property. 

Federal Council. 

At an important Conference held in Sydney on the 28th Novem- 
ber, 1883, where representatives from all the Colonies of Australasia 
were present, it was agreed that joint action should at once be taken to 
promote the Federation of the Australasian Colonies, and a draft Bill 
was then prepared for the constitution of a Federal Council, defining 
its powers and functions, which, with minor modifications, was subse- 
quently passed into law by the Imperial Act, known as the “ Federal 
Council of Australasia Act, 1885, The scope of the Council’s functions 
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are fairly indicated by the preamble of the Bill which was drawn by 
the Convention— 

“It is expedient to constitute a Federal Council of Australasia for 
the purpose of dealing with such matters of common Australasian 
interest, in respect to which united action is desirable, as can be dealt 
with without unduly interfering with the management of the internal 
affairs of the several Colonies by their respective Legislatures.” 

Among the m@re important matters the following are specified :— 
The relations of Australia with the islands of the Pacific, influx of 
criminals, enforcement of judgments of courts of law of any Colony 
beyond the limits of the Colony, defences, patents, copyright, uni- 
formity of weights and measures, &e, The Council is not empowered 
to deal with matters relating to customs or tariff. 

At the first Session of the Council, held in Hobart in the year 
18862, all the Colonies of Australasia were represented, with three 
important exceptions, viz., New South Wales, South Australia, and 
New Zealand. The three Colonies referred to have not yet passed local 
Enabling Acts, and they still (1889), owing to misunderstanding, con- « 
tinue to hold aloof; but it is anticipated that the necessities for 
combined action will soon draw all the Colonies together in the Federal 
Council. Three Sessions altogether have been held in Hobart, in the * 
years 1886, 1888, 1889 respectively, and the more important business 
transacted were matters relating to Federal Judgments Bill, Civil 
Process Bill, Corporations Bill, Colonial Defences, Evidence Bill, New 
Guinea Question, New Hebrides Question, Recidiviste Question, 
Queensland and Western Australian Fisheries, Separation of North 
Queensland, Intercolonial Quarantine, Constitution of Council, Affairs 
in the Pacific, Pacific Cable Question. 


In the year 1886 the Hon. W. R. Giblin, Premier, retired from the 
Ministry, and was appointed to the office of Judge of the Supreme 
Court, rendered vacant by the retirement of Sir Francis Smith. On 
the 28th October of the same year Sir G. C. Strahan retired from the 
governorship of the Colony in consequence of impaired health, and he 
died soon after in England. . His Honor Judge Giblin administered 
the Government of the Colony until the return of Sir William Lambert 
Dobson, Chief Justice, from England, in November, 1886, and the 
latter continued to administer the Government of the Colony until the 
arrival of Governor Strahan’s successor—Sir Robert George Crook- 
shank Hamilton—whose distinguished career is so well known; espe- 
cially his great services as Under Secretary for Ireland during the very 
troubled period following upon the assassination of Mr. Burke. His 
reception on his arrival in Hobart, on 11th March, 1887, was marked 
with the warmest demonstration of personal esteem throughout the 
whole Colony. During this interval His Honor Judge Giblin, owing to 
failing health, was obliged to retire from active work, and soon after, on 
the 17th January, 1887, he died at his home in Hobart—the place of 
his birth. Thus, in the prime of manhood (46 years of age), Tasmania 


4 Session called together on 26th January, 1886, by His Excellency the Governor of 
Tasmania—Sir George Strahan—in accordance with the express provision of the Imperial 
Act, 
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lost one of her most distinguished statesmen. His commanding talents 
and public and private virtues were such as to endear him to all classes 
of men, and his loss is still deplored as a national calamity. 

The Hon. John Stokell Dodds, Attorney-General, succeeded Mr, 
Giblin as Judge of the Supreme Court; and the creation of a third 
Judge having been found necessary, Mr. Robert Patten Adams, for- 
merly Solicitor-General, was appointed to the office. 

In the year 1886 the Hon. Adye Douglas, Premier, retired from 
the Government to assume the office of Agent-General in London, 
then established. Mr. Douglas held this office until the year 1888, 
when he was succeeded by the Hon. E. N. C. Braddon, formerly 
Minister of Lands, 

The new reservoir at Hobart was opened for supply on J1th 
September, 1888. 

Foundation stone of the new Technical School in Hobart was laid 
by His Excellency Sir Robert Hamilton on 10th July, 1889. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


——— 


Constitution and Government. 


(A.) GeneraL GovERNMENT. 


Tux Royal assent to the existing system of responsible Government in 
Tasmania was first proclaimed on the 24th October, 1855. The first 
responsible Ministry was appointed on the lst November, 1856, and 
ae met representative Parliament was opened on the 2nd December, 

The principles of the existing system may briefly be stated to have 
for their object the establishment of such a constitution of Govern- 
ment as would secure to the Colony the full management of its own 
affairs, with such safeguards as might be considered necessary to pre- 
vent the local Legislature from encroaching upon the subject-matters 
which should belong exclusively to Imperial jurisdiction. 

The provisions embodying these principles are contained in Act 
18 Vict. No. 17, known as the Constitutional Act, and in the amending 
a subsequently introduced, viz., 23 Vict. No. 23 and 34 Vict. 

0. 42. 

The form of Government consists of a Governor, appointed by 
Her Imperial Majesty; an Executive Council, appointed by the 
Governor ; and a Legislative Council and House of Assembly, elected 
by the people. The “ Parliament of Tasmania,” properly constituted, 
consists of the Governor, the Legislative Council, and the House of 
Assembly taken together. Although not directly expressed by any one 
clause in the Constitution, or in the Standing Rules and Orders of both 
Houses approved by the Governor, all enactments binding in law must 
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have passed both Houses of Parliament and have received Her 
Majesty’s assent through the Governor or otherwise. . 


POWERS OF THE GOVERNOR. 


The powers and authorities of the Governor and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Colony and its dependencies are at present determined 
and defined by Letters Patent, dated 17th June, 1880, passed under the 
Great Seal of the United Kingdom, and by instructions passed on the 
same day under the Royal Sign Manual and Signet. 

Among the more important functions and powers of the Governor 
may be enumerated the following, viz. :— 

The lawful assent to Bills passed by both Legislative Houses ; 
the custody of the public seal of the Colony ; the appointment, 
according to law, of the Members of Executive Council, Ministers 
of the Colony, Judges, Commissioners, Justices of the Peace, and 
other necessary officers. Should he think fit, the Governor may, 
for the detection of crime or otherwise, grant pardons, or respite or 
remit the sentences of criminals convicted before any court or 
before any judge or magistrate ; but he may not banish criminals 
from the Colony, except in the case of political offenders. 

The Governor is also empowered to remit any fines, penalties, 
or forfeitures due to the Crown. 

At such times as he thinks fit, the Governor may summon or 
prorogue both Houses of Parliament; provided, however, that the 
period of twelve calendar months from the close of last session 
shall not have expired before a new session shall haye been sum- 
moned. He may lawfully dissolve the House of Assembly at any 
time ; but he cannot exercise this power with respect to the Legis- 
lative Council, the Members of which may hold their seats until 
the expiry of their full term of six years from date of election. 


* RIGHT OF VETO. 


As regards “the right of veto,” the Governor has no power so 
called, although he may refuse assent to any Bill passed by the local 
Legislature which in any way contains provisions affecting the following 
matters, viz. :—The divorce of married persons; grants of land, money, 
donations, or. gratuities to himself; the currency; the imposition of 
differential duties other than as allowed by the Australian Colonies Act, 
1873 ; the introduction of provisions which shall appear inconsistent 
with obligations imposed upon Her Majesty’s Imperial Government by 
treaty ; provisions which interfere with the discipline or control of Her 
Majesty's forces in the Colony by land or sea; provisions of an extra- 
ordinary nature and importance whereby Her Majesty’s prerogative or 
the rights of British subjects not residing in Tasmania, or the trade and 
shipping of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, may be pre- 
judiced. The Governor may further refuse assent to any Bill containing 
provisions in respect of which Her Majesty’s assent has been once 
refused, 

In cases of extreme urgency, however, the Governor is empowered 
to assent in Her Majesty's name to any such Bill, provided that its 
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provisions shall not be repugnant to the laws of England, or inconsistent 
with any obligations imposed upon Her Majesty’s Government by 
treaty. In every such case the Governor is required to transmit to Her 
Majesty by the earliest opportunity the Bill so assented to, together with 
his reasons for so doing. 


LIMITATION TO THE POWER OF THE GOVERNOR. ‘ 


In the execution of the powers and authorities granted to the 
Governor, it is determined, by the instructions already referred to, that 
he shall in all cases consult with the Executive Council, excepting only 
in cases which are of such a nature that, in his judgment, Her Majesty’s 
service would sustain material prejudice by consulting the said Council 
thereupon, or where the matters to be decided upon are too unimportant 
to require their advice, or too urgent to admit of their advice being 
given by the time within which it may be necessary for him to act. In 
all such urgent cases, however, he is required to communicate to the 
said Council the measures which he may so have adopted, with the 
reasons thereof. 

The Governor may also in extreme cases act independently or even 
in opposition to the advice of the Executive Council, if he shall deem it 
right to do so; but in any such case he is required to report the matte 
to Her Majesty by the first convenient opportunity, giving the grounds 
and reasons of his action. 

In regard to the exercise of the functions of Royal clemency in 
respect of persons condemned to death, the Governor shall not pardon 
or reprieve any such offender without the advice of the Executive 
Council, and without first calling upon the judge who presided at the 
trial to report upon the case. This report must be taken into considera- 
tion by the Executive Council, before whom the particular judge 
referred to may be summoned to attend and to produce his notes. 
Notwithstanding this, the Governor must finally act according to his 
own deliberate judgment, whether the Members of the Executive 
Council concur therein or otherwise. Where the decision of the 
Governor is in opposition to the judgment of the majority of the 
Members of the Executive Council, he is required to enter on the 
minutes of the said Executive Council a minute of his reasons for so 
deciding, at full length. 

The Governor may not quit the Colony for more than one month 
at a time without having first obtained leave from Her Majesty. 

By virtue of a commission issued under Her Majesty’s Sign 
Manual in the year 1880, it is provided, in the event of the death, in- 
capacity, or removal of the Governor, or of his departure from the 
Colony, that the Chief Justice, or, in his absence, the Senior Judge for 
the time being, shall assume the office of Administrator of the Govern- 
ment. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OR UPPER CHAMBER. 
The Constitution and Powers of the Legislutive Council. 


The Legislative Council was originally designed as a check upon 
the more democratic branch of the Legislature. 
The framers of its constitution, however, based it upon the elective 
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principle, as it was considered by them that the liberties of the people 
would be jeopardised by vesting great power in a small and irrespon- 
sible body appointed according to the nominee system. To secure a 
greater measure of cautious deliberation and a more effective resistance 
to needless or harmful change than might be expected from the less 
conservative body, it was thought that it was only necessary (1) to 
restrict the franchise for the Upper House mainly to those who 
represent freehold property ; (2) to broaden the area of the Electoral 
Districts ; (3) to secure that the Members be elected for a longer period 
than the Lower House. Accordingly, the existing Legislative Council 
now consists of eighteen elected Members, representing fifteen defined 
Electoral Districts. It is presided over by one of their number elected 
by themselves. Every properly qualified Member may hold his seat for 
the period of six years, and the Council, as such, cannot be dissolved 
at any time. Originally, the constitutional powers and privileges of 
the Council were much more restricted. The number of Members was 
limited to fifteen, and it was imperative that a dissolution of one-third 
of the whole Council should take place at the end of every three years ; 
the Members who thus retired consisting of such as held their seats 
continuously for the longest period. The original intention of the 
framers of this Act, however, was frustrated to some extent by certain 
of those who should naturally retire at the regular period electing to 
resign at a time just sufficiently distant from the end of the period to 
admit of their re-election. The provision now in force prevents this 
objectionable course, and has the effect of causing one-sixth of the 
Council to appear before their constituents every year for re-election. 

The Legislative Council may, within constitutional limits, originate 
legislation in respect of any matter, with the exception of Bills for the 
appropriation of any part of the revenue, or Bills for imposing any tax, 
rate, duty, or impost. Although the Constitution Act limits the privi- 
leges of the Legislative Council as regards the origination of all Bills 
for appropriating any part of the revenue, or for imposing any tax, rate, 
duty, or impost, it is empowered by Clause xxix. of the Constitution 
Act to make Standing Orders for regulating business and for deter- 
mining the manner in which Bills shall be introduced, passed, numbered, 
and intituled, and for the proper presentation of the same to the 
Governor for Her Majesty’s assent, and generally for the conduct of all 
business and proceedings of the said Council. Thus, apart from the 
limitation in respect of the origination of Money Bills, tlie significance 
of which in itself is a source of confusion,* the Constitution Act leaves 
to either branch of Legislature the difficult task of determining the 
form and extent of their own relative legislative powers and privileges. 

The Legislative Council, by virtue of its adopted Standing Rules, 
has formed its system of procedure more in accordance with the powers 
and privileges of the House of Commons than with the House of 
Lords, and, consequently, as regards the modification of the details of 
all Bills introduced, it claims to be co-ordinate in legislative power with 
the House of Assembly. 


* See Todd’s Parliamentary Government in the Colonies, pp. 447, 500. See also 
Ay peibieas Functions of a Legislative Council.” Paper 112, House of Assembly, 
‘as., : 
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THE CONSTITUTION AND POWERS OF THE HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY, 


The constitution of the House of Assembly, based mainly on the 
principle of household suffrage and limited wages qualification, consists 
of 36 members, representing 28 distinct electoral districts. Every 
Assembly shall continue for five years from the day of the return of the 
writs for choosing the same, subject, nevertheless, to be sooner dissolved 
by the Governor. 

It is thus more widely and directly representative than the Legisla- 
tive Council, whose base of suffrage is mainly upon freehold property 
ownership. It is especially the responsible Representative Chamber, 
inasmuch as a general appeal to the country, the result of an adverse 
vote to the Ministry of the day, may bring each Member before his 
constituents at any time. Naturally, therefore, as described by one 
of the principal framers of its constitution (Sir R. Dry), it reflects 
rapidly and instinctively the current life and aspirations of the whole 
people, and, as a consequence, the initiation of nearly all movement, 
progress, and innovation takes place within its walls. 

In the House of Assembly originate all Bills for appropriating 
any part of the revenue, or for imposing any tax, rate, duty, or impost ; 
always provided that all votes or Bills in respect of such money 
matters shall in the first place be recommended by the Governor (i.e., 
the responsible Ministry of the day) during the Session in. which such 
vote, resolution, or Bill shall be passed. 

Although the legislative powers of the House of Assembly are 
in practice little more than co-ordinate with those of the Legislative 
Council, its responsibilities are immeasurably greater. For while each 
individual Member of the Legislative Council need only come before 
his constituents individuallly, yet the Council, in itself, may now be said 
‘to be permanently established, and quite independent of the Executive 
or of any constituency. 

The House of Assembly, on the contrary, both individually and 
collectively, must certainly be brought before the electors once in every 
five years, while it is also individually and collectively liable to dissolu- 
tion at any time. For these reasons, it is tacitly assented in practice to 
be fit and proper that all important monetary measures should originate 
in the more directly responsible House of Assembly ; while the exercise 
of those necessary functions, which might be impaired by timidity or 
by unduly casting side-glances at consequences personal to individual 
Members, is more fitly carried on in the more protected sphere of the 
Legislative Council. 


SETTLEMENT OF DIFFERENCES ARISING BETWEEN THE TWO REPRE- 
SENTATIVE HOUSES. 


There is no constitutional provision for the final settlement of 
serious differences, should they arise, between the two Representative 
Houses. That no serious or prolonged deadlock in politics has resulted 
hitherto from this want is, in a large measure, due to the circumstance . 
that a spirit of conciliation and compromise has always pervaded the 
leading statesmen of both Houses. 

It may seem extraordinary that the two Houses, almost co-ordinate 
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in power, but differently constituted as regards representation and 
responsibility, should not have more seriously paralysed each other’s 
operations hitherto ; but a reference to the qualifications of their respec- 
tive electors show that, ina large measure, the same individuals and 
the same interests are common to them both, and in this way a common 
pressure is brought to bear upon individual Members of the Legislative 
Council when the general feeling is strong in favour of certain schemes 
brought under their consideration. Indirectly, therefore, the element of 
a common representation conduces to lessen the friction caused by the 
differences or independent action of the respective Houses in dealing 
with matters of legislation. Possibly another reason why “ deadlocks ”. 
of an inconyenient nature have been avoided hitherto may be due to 
the very circumstance that the powers assumed by the Legislative 
Council in amending or eliminating any item of a Money or other 
Bill, without rejecting it as a whole, prevent the abuse of tacks to Bills 
of Supply, which have occasionally caused so much trouble elsewhere. 

It must be clearly understood, moreover, that although the Legis- 
lative Council claims to have powers co-ordinate with the House of 
Assembly in altering or amending Money Bills when presented; and 
alihough the latter branch have in practice tacitly assented to the 
claims of the Upper House, under ordinary circumstances, it must be 
confessed that there is a division of opinion between the Members of 
both Houses generally as regards the strict legality of the claims and 
practice of the Upper Chamber in respect of Bills dealing with money 
matters. 

Judging from frequently expressed opinion, and from the practice 
and relations which have hitherto prevailed, it would seem that the 
more democratic Chamber tolerates or accepts, under protest, what is 
deemed by them an encroachment upon their rightful and exclusive 
privileges, where the modifications introduced by the Upper Chamber 
are small or unimportant ; but on several occasions, when the matters 
so dealt with were of more than ordinary importance, somewhat ran- 
courous feelings had been aroused. 

Therefore, it may be urged by some, that, so long as a legitimate 
mode of terminating any seriously prolonged difference of opinion 
between both Houses is lacking, the constitution is theoretically 
imperfect, and serious difficulty may yet arise. 

To many minds it may seem to be too hazardous to rely entirely 
upon the chance existence of that spirit of conciliation and compromise 
which has fortunately prevented serious difficulties hitherto. 


QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS. 


No person is capable of being elected a Member of either branch 
of the Legislature who is not a natural-born or naturalized subject of 
Her Majesty, or who has not received letters of denization or a certi- 
ficate of naturalization. In addition, no person is capable of being 
elected who is under the age of 30 years for the Legislative Council, 
and under 21 years for the House of Assembly, 

The following list of disqualifications also applies to both Houses 
as regards the election of persons or the right of membership, viz. ;— 
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(1.) All Members who shall accept any office of profit or an 
pension from the Government, Ministerial offices excepted. 

(2.) Provided the contract be not one generally entered into by 
any incorporated or trading company of more than six 
persons, all contractors* with the Government, directly or 
indirectly, for or on account of the public service. 

(3.) Failing to give attendance in Parliament for one entire 
session, without formal permission. 

(4.) Declaring allegiance or subjection to any Foreign Prince. 

(5.) Holding the office of Judge of the Supreme Court. 

(6.) Members who shall become bankrupt or shall take the 
benefit of any law relating to insolvent debtors, or become 
public defaulters, or be attainted of treason, or be con- 
victed of felony or any infamous crime, or shall become of 
unsound mind. 


QUALIFICATION OF ELECTORS. 


(1.) For the Legislative Council. 


The following persons are entitled to vote at the election of a 
Member to serve in the Legislative Council, viz. :— 

Every man of the age of 21 years, being a natural-born or 
naturalized subject of Her Majesty, and every man of the 
like age who has received letters of denization or a certificate 
of naturalization— 

(a) Having a freehold estate in possession,‘ legal or equitable, 
of the clear annual value of twenty pounds sterling money. 
(6) Having a leasehold estate in possession} of the annual 
value of eighty pounds. 

(c) Being a graduate of any university in the British do- 
minions, or an Associate of Arts in Tasmania.t 

(d) Being a barrister or solicitor on the roll of the Supreme 
Court of Tasmania.+ 

(e) Being a legally qualified medical practitioner.t 

(f) Being an officiating minister of religion. 

(g) Being an officer or retired officer of Her Majesty's Land or 
Sea Forces not being on actual service. 


(2.) For the House of Assembly. 


The following persons are entitled to vote at the election of a 
Member to serve in the House of Assembly only :— 

Every man of the age of 21 years, being a natural-born or 
naturalized subject of Her Majesty, and every man of the like 
age who has received letters of denization or a certificate of 
naturalization— 

(a) If his name is included in the Assessment Roll as the 
owner or occupier of any property. 


* Does not apply to purchase, sale, or lease of lands or hereditaments. ; 
+ Located or residing, as the case may be, in the district for which the vote is to be given, 
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(b) If he is in receipt of income, salary, or wages at the rate 
of sixty pounds sterling a year, and has received income, 
salary, or wages equal to thirty pounds sterling during 
the period of six months next before the first day of 
November in any year.* A house allowance or rations 
to be regarded as wages. House allowance, legal value, 
£10 per year; rations, £20 per year; both, £30 per 
year. 


NUMBER OF ELECTORS, ETC. 


The limits of the franchise for both Houses of Parliament, as 
shown in the foregoing abstracts of the “ Qualification of Electors,” 
was greatly extended by special enactment in the year 1884, The 
present franchise for the House of Assembly practically embraces all 
males of mature age who are not either paupers or criminals. The 
mode of election is by ballot. The following table shows the effect of 
the old system of franchise as contrasted with the extended franchise 
now in operation :— 


Mran Popuxation, 1883, 124,850; 1888, 144,314; Estimarrep NuMBER oF 
Maxes, 21 YEARS AND OVER, 1883, 33,435; 1888, 39,106. 


1883. 1888. 

Particulars. [eek poe | eee 

Upper Lower Upper Lower 

House. | House. | House. House. 

TO DR ey ROR ee 13° 32 15 28 
Members .. Ah 16 32 18 36 
GULLS eas cttetersctcntssiecas<tacsesss sets | 3458 16,625 | 6135 25,312 
DitfouperiMiOmDer>.,ccc.serceosssccuoaseaenenss 216 520 341 703 


Ditto per cent. to total mean Population..| 2°78 13°36 | 4°20 17°32 

Ditto per cent. to Males 21 years and over| 10°34 49:72 | 15°69 64:73 
Percentage of Electors who exercised privi- 
lege at last General Election (contested 

RETIN) Sesuchotcecnce ances: be cose ogo aS epebe Boe 69°71 65°19 | 64:56 83:14 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 


The following table gives more extended information with respect 
to the constitution of the House of Assembly before and after the 
passing of the “ Constitution Amendment Act, 1885” :— 


* Located or residing, as the case may be, in the district for which the yote is to be 
given, 
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HovsE or AssrEmMBLY—MEMBERS AND VOTERS. 


SS 


1882. 1886. i8es,. 
z g 
a Votes | 2 Votes Popula- 
q Voters. polled. 8 Voters, polled Voters Hae 
a I 
STIS LOU Gee tien ci dceasss 1 339 . 1 580 434 534 4179 
Campbell Town......... 1 809 142) 1 268 225 354 3470 
(IREGRCE® viene actees cance 1 187 Ape soe ees . 
SCUCRRY RUT t0s0isvececsts sacs see “ 1 271 257 3408 
Cumberland ............ 1 347 199 | 1 541 594 4007 
Deloraine ........0060%s 1 527 1 791 486 835 4877 
Devon, East ........... Li 716 2] 1290; 1521} 1446 6968 
SE ees a ee ea 1] 1018] 698] 1141 4894 
Evandale® .............. paella sat 1 500 483 4034 
HIM PAM ssc asecce secede ae 1 533 eee 1 524 657 3930 
Franklin. iss:cstscasdvss 1 371 294; 1 714 823 4311 
George Town........... 1 842 | ... 1 782 746 5047 
Glemorcliverscsscsastesees 1 421 | ove ed Pe ee = 971 4736 
Glamorgan......2........ 1 114 1 311 220 820 2544 
Hobart, North ...... 2| 1703] 1858] 1627 
eeaMouth «2; 2} 1845} 1010} 1973 
Ban VV GRU o2s<6. 2| 1722) 1824) 1656 
i 5 | 3854} 2147} 6} 4770| 3692 | 4556 |) 26,675 
Kingborough ............ 1 636 387 | 2] 1587| 1747 | 1715 8178 
Luunceston,¢ North.. ) |} 2; 1413} 1632] 1420 
a South.. % | 2) 1695 | 1487] 1654 
Total...5| 3 | 2480 4 3108| 3069] 3074 |$ 16,109 
MONPTONG as cckserccesees Sani! pee one 1 BOZ) mies 502 4000 
MGrvenbicsssscnaesccccsexs 1 eilet | Pees re ie es eset tera vee 
New Norfolk... 1 299 | .... 1 594 486 593 4601 
Nor‘olk Plains! clone! 367 248 ne 
Gatlandsitt .25<c 53 cee 1 450] ... 1 538 504 3816 
Queenborough! 1 358] ... ee vee ibs fe 
Richmond ........ Perc pe! 251 196 | 1 428 349 465 3637 
Ringarooma) ..... Seed | eal leet ne 1 (2.1022 664 929 4112 
RING WOOdS:.-sccc00isceses 1 168 JEN scree ees an xr ose 
Gl yibectecs.oeeoeseccasats 1 759 ase 1 822 eer 1018 4040 
NorallWetserncccwssceseen, 1 529 276 | 1 ifs leer 752 3610 
Wellington’. scs-seccee: 1 LOTMA e. 2] 1550] 1013] 1800 6015 
Westbury: ti:<.<sv cesses 1 601 u 742 |... 743 4951 
82 | 16,419 |... 36 | 25,066 | 14,599 | 25,312 | 146,149 


ry 

The Constitution Amendment Act of 1885 abolished the old districts *¢»i and x 
and modified those of 4and*®. The new districts established are marked »¢f and 5. 
All the boundaries of older districts were considerably modified, so that strict com- 
parison cannot be made. The number of Members was increased by 4, and the 
franchise was greatly extended. 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The following abstract for the years 1882 and 1888 shows the 
difference of the constitution of the Council and the number of voters 
caused by the passing of the “ Constitution Amendment Act, 1885”:— 


LEGIsLATIVE CouUNCIL—MEMBERS AND VOTERS. 


rr 


Last contested 
1822. 1i8sé. Reinert 
Members.| Voters. |Members.| Voters. eta Date. 
No. No. No. No. No 
Buckingham .........-++ seees 1 250 1 526 168 1884 
Cambridge.......-es.scceseeees 1 130 1 306 aes ove 
WIG WENGs sc. seedececastecs Boseee 1 189 1 258 ive Ps 
PLODE TEs sccsesecess 2a Sher cere 3 656 3 1135 613 1885 
Aiton =. .00scaee a 142 1 250 114 1882 
Jordan® ....... 1 236 ay eee as See 
Launceston? ..... ane 2 899 429 1886 
Longford .... 1 142 eee 0 oe 005 
Macquarie‘.. oss 1 293 ee, oe 
Meander..... wae 1 208 1 364 136 1881 
Mersey .....cssseesegeeneeeeees 1 313 1 498 x os 
North Esk.... hee 1 211 1 276 179 1886 
Pembroke ......... a arte if 201 1 286 92 1881 
Russelle ....... Sudsevaaceccecees es wee 1 232 4 cee 
Solita Esl ssiissscscvcneceenses 1 195 1 307 eae one 
Tamar..... caer cadens evetenene 2 506 af 298 167 1886 
Westmorland! ......ccccceeee| vee AD 1 207 as ae 


16 3379 18 6135 1891 


ac_These districts were abolished by Constitution Amendment Act, 1885. 
bdef_fyesh districts created, ditto. The bounduries of all districts were also 
modified and the franchise extended: strict comparisons in respect of districts 
cannot therefore be made. 


(B.) Locan GovERNMENT. 


MUNICIPALITIES AND POLICE DISTRICTS. 


For purposes of Local Government,* the Colony of Tasmania 
is divided into 34 distinct districts, 21 of which are municipalities, and 
13 are police districts. The latter, however, are still directly under the 
control of officers appointed by the Ceritral Government. 

The following table gives fuller particulars regarding the area, 
population, and relative extent of the several divisions :— 


* Cross and by-roads, ports and lighthouses, rabbit destruction, hospitals, &c., are also 
more or Jess under control of local bodies. There is also a law passed in 1884 granting 
powers to rural “‘ Town Boards” within Police Districts, somewhat similar to those enjoyed 
by existing municipalities. 


+ 
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Mounicipat anv Poxice Districts. 


LS SNS? 


Municipalities. Police ha 

Districts. ; 
PPISEYECES yg se Syed tess 2; oseae wert eek i 13 84 
fo SN a . 14,409 | 26,215°36 
Per cent. to total 54:96 100 
Population, 1881 38,494 115,008 
Per cent. to total 33°47 100 
Valuation of property, 1888 : £223,191 | £891,948 
Ditto per cent. to total Be 24:02 100 


URBAN MUNICIPALITIES, 


Each of the urban municipalities are governed by a council com- 
posed of nine elected aldermen, one. of whom is chosen as mayor 
by the said aldermen on the last Friday in December in each year. 
Three aldermen who have been longest in office without re-election 
retire, but are eligible for re-election. The election of three aldermen 
to supply the vacancies takes place in each year on the preceding day. 
The mode of election is by ballot. 


Persons entitled to vote at Elections of Aldermen of Urban 
Municipalities. 

Every male of the full age of 21 years named in the assessment 
roll for the time being in force as the occupier of any land or building, 
or any portion of any building, of the annual value of eight pounds or 
upwards, is deemed to be a citizen, and all such who have paid all 
municipal rates payable up to the day of election shall be entitled to 
vote at the election of aldermen according to the following scale, 
viz. :-— 

Number of Votes. 


LS and Mnder LAV asasateans pepo auesessccmaes) 1 
£40, PRU: cccicevatix acs hist <isene. 2 
£80 pA rereerer eer Rscaustncekipenls SGOT 3 

£120'> pall Dierree ence Peete nat gee 4 
2G) Ie RRM DEERE ap aR scat. 5 
200 afag sp 240) veccssesatic ces pisses ened 6 
ZA ANC UP WALCG) sivcsaesseancyssovesécSsthecsevsscceves 7 


Qualifications of Mayor and Aldermen. 


Every citizen who is entitled to vote at the election of aldermen, 
and is seised of real estate, or possessed of some chattel interest therein, 
to the amount of five hundred pounds, or assessed under an existing 
assessment for the city in respect of property of the annual value of 
not less than one hundred pounds, shall be qualified to be elected an 
alderman, 

The following persons are expressly disqualified, viz. :—Judges, 
chairman of courts of justice, clergymen, any person holding any office 
of profit under the Crown, or in the gift or disposal of the municipal 
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council other than that of mayor, officers of the army or navy on full 
pay, persons interested directly or indirectly in any contract connected 
with the corporation, with the exception of joint stock companies, 
shareholders or. proprietors,* declared insolvents, aldermen who are 


absent from city for more than three months except in case of illness. 


RURAL MUNICIPALITIES. 


Form of Government. 


The government of each rural municipality is somewhat similar to 
that described in respect of urban municipalities, with the exception 
that the members elected are termed councillors. The number elected 
of such is limited to seven, one of which is chosen by the council, for 
a yearly period only, as principal, under the title of warden. Two 
councillors who have been longest in office without re-election shall 
retire, save that in every third year the three who have been longest in 
office without re-election shall retire. ‘Those who thus retire are eligible 
for re-election. 


Persons entitled to vote at Elections of Councillors in Rural 
Municipalities. 
The following persons are qualified to vote at elections of coun- 
cillors :— 

Every male or female of the age of 2) years and over whose 
name is on the assessment roll, and who has paid all muni- 
cipal rates due before four o'clock of the day prior to day of 
election— 

(a) Holding property within the municipality. 
(b) Being an occupier of property within the municipality. 
The following is the scale according to which the various classes of 
electors may vote, viz. :— 


Annual Value of Property. Number of Votes.* 

Under £30 uf 

£30 ” £80 2 
£80 ” £160 . 3 
£160 ” £240. 4 
£240 ” £360 5 
£360 ” £460 obe 6 
£460 and OVEL.....ecceeseeeees eseeees eoscescensvessseessos 7 


Qualification ef Councillors for Rural Municipalities. 


The following persons are qualified to be elected as councillors of 
any rural municipality, viz.:—All properly qualified electors, provided 
that they are not judges, clergymen, persons holding any office or place 
of profit in the disposal of the municipal council other than warden, 
being a councillor of more than one municipality ; persons directly or 


* All such are liable to a penalty of not less than fifty and not exceeding one hundred 
pounds, and shall be further liable to be disqualified for seven years after conviction of any 
such offence from holding any office in or under the corporation. 


+ Any one person can only vote in respect of one qualification within the same district. 
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indirectly interested in any contract* with the municipality, share- 
holders or proprietors of jot stock companies as such excepted ; all 
such are disqualified from being elected as councillors. 


POWERS AND FUNCTIONS OF MUNICIPAL COUNCILS. 


Subject to the approval of Parliament, each municipal council may 
make and amend by-laws for the purpose of regulating all matters 
properly pertaining to Local Government within the limits of its own 
municipality, to enable municipalities to carry on their functions effec- 
tively. They are empowered, within definite limits, by Parliament, to 
assess property, levy rates and fees, borrow moneys, make contracts, and 
otherwise provide for necessary revenue and expenditure. Rural muni- 
cipal accounts are yearly audited by the Auditor-General. Urban 
municipal accounts are still audited by officers appointed by the electors 
of the particular district ; but the system of appointing local auditors is 
open to many objections, and, consequently, there are frequent appeals 
made in the local newspapers to have all municipal accounts placed 
yearly under the examination of the Auditor-General, whose system of 
check upon the rural municipal accounts is most effectual, and meets 
with general approval. 

During the year 1888, the rates in rural municipalities ranged from 
7d. to 12d. in the £1 ; in urban, exclusive of water rates, the rate was 
2s. 4d.in the £1. The taxation in municipalities altogether, during 
1888, represents 16°15 per cent. of total taxation, general and local, 
which amounts to 67:07s. per head of mean population for the year. 
The police force within each municipality is under the immediate control 
of the warden or mayor. The Central Government merely exercises 
supervision, and grants supplementary aid, if necessary, to keep the local 
force up to a given standard of strength and efficiency. 

The police force in police districts, known as the “ Territorial 
Police,” is immediately under the control of the Central Government. 


Fuertive OfrenDers. 


With respect to fugitive offenders, the Act of the Tasmanian Parlia- 
ment (41 Victoria, No. 29), “The Extradition Act, 1877,” provides that 
all powers vested in and acts authorised or required to be done by a police 
magistrate, or any justice of the peace, in relation to the surrender of 
fugitive criminals in the United Kingdom, under “The Extradition 
Acts, 1870 and 1873” (England), should be vested in, and might be 
exercised and done by, the police magistrates at Hobart and Launceston 
respectively, in relation to the surrender of criminals under the said 
Acts. This Act came into force on the second day of July, 1878. 

With the object of facilitating the apprehension of offenders escaping 
to the Colony of Tasmania from the other Australian colonies, the 
“ Fugitive Offenders Act, 1881,” (England), is applicable to Tasmania 
in common with the rest of the Australian colonies. 


* All such, as councillors, are further liable to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds for 
any such offence, and are disqualified for seven years after conviction from holding any office 
in or under such municipality. 
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Extent of THE APPLICATION oF THE Laws oF ENGLAND TO 
TASMANIA. 


With reference to this subject, the Act of the Imperial Parliament 
(9 George IV., chapter 83), known as “The Huskisson Act,” pro- 
vides that all laws and statutes in force within the realm of England 
at the time of the passing of that Act be applied in the administration 
of justice in the courts of the Colony of Tasmania, so far as the same 
could be applied within the said Colony; and as often as any doubt 
should arise as to the application of any such laws or statutes, that 
it should be lawful for the Legislature to declare whether such laws or 
statutes should be deemed to extend to the colonies, and to be in force 
within the same, or to make and establish such limitations and modifi- 
cations of any such laws and statutes within the Colony as might be 
deemed expedient. 


Score AND Macuinery or GOVERNMENT. 


Scope of General Government. 


In Tasmania, as well as in other self-governing Colonies, the scope 
of general government—owing to the peculiar condition of lands thinly 
populated with vast undeveloped areas—embraces many functions 
which it would be impossible to resign to private enterprise as in older 
countries. Roads, Railways, Bridges, and Harbours must be provided 
in advance of the settler, and hence such services must in their initial 
stages be promoted by the central government ; for at this stage the 
development of the lands open for selection could not be profitably 
advanced by private or local enterprise. 

Hence it has been found necessary to embrace such public works 
as among the most important functions of the general government of the 
Colony. Unless this fundamental distinction of the scope of the general 
government in old and new countries be thoroughly considered and 
allowed for, all comparisons relating to the proportion and cost of 
services and public debt between countries so differently conditioned 
would be worse than useless. In young countries the greater propor- 
tion of the cost of general government is connected with services of distri- 
bution or communication—such as Railways, Roads, Bridges, Harbours, 
Post, and Telegraphs—and these depend upon area, and not population. 
In old countries the greater part of these services is and can be more 
advantageously left to private enterprise or to local government. 

No comparison of the cost of general government in old and young 
countries could, therefore, be instituted that would not lead to the most 
absurd conclusions if these differing conditions respecting functions of 
government be not first carefully reckoned with. 

This is best appreciated by contrasting the proportion of expendi- 
ture incurred in special Public Works and special Services (Railways, 
&c.) in Tasmania and the United Kingdom, 
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Propvortron of Expenditure of General Government in connection with 
Railways, Roads, Post and Telegraphs, and other special Public Services 
in the United Kingdom and Tasmania. 


PER-CENTAGE OF CosT. 
Tasmania. United Kingdom. 


General Government ..........sssesceescetesees 28:27 85°10 
Railways,* Roads, Post and Telegraph, 
and other Public Services ... ........s0e00- vile: 14:90 


100°00 100-00 


Prr Heap or Popunarion. 


shillings. shillings. 
Genera? Goveriimont <ss:cescecsscsacccseocsces 27°80 40°79 
Railways,* Roads, Post and Telegraph, 
and other Public Services ..........csse0e+ 70°53 7 5°88 
98°33 46°67 


Thus, in the United Kingdom, Railways, Roads, and other Public 
Services do not form a charge upon general government, as they are 
mostly undertaken either by private enterprise or by local government ; 
and the portion of them left to the central government only amounts 
to 14:90 per cent. of the total expenditure of the general government, 
or 5°88s. per head of the population; whereas in Tasmania such 
services are mostly borne by the general government, and form as much 
as 71°73 per cent. of its total expenditure, or 70°53s. per head of the 
population, The cost of ordinary Civil Service departments in the 
respective countries shows that the greater population involves the 
greater relative expenditure ; Tasmania being 27°80s. per head, and the 
United Kingdom being 40°79s. per head. 

This analysis clearly shows that unqualified comparisons between 
countries so differently conditioned usually result in confusion or self- 
deception. 


Civil Service of Tasmania. 


In the year 1888 the salaries and wages of the Civil Service proper, 
including wages of workmen employed on Railways and other daily or 
weekly-wage servants, amounted to £204,836, or about 28°8 per cent. 
of the total expenditure. If we exclude the Education Department 
(embracing about 442 teachers at a cost of £22,800), the whole of the 
officers earning fixed yearly salaries (including the Governor, Ministers, 
and Judges) number 1192 persons, with an aggregate cost of £124,692, 
or an average of £10460 per head. Of these, 816, or 68°45 per cent., 
have salaries under £100 per year, averaging £42:25 per head, largely 
made up of persons serving in the smaller offices of the Post and 
Telegraph Departments in country districts. Salaries under £200, 
together with wages of workmen on railways, messengers, &c. absorb 
£144,496, or about 70:7 per cent. of all wages and salaries. 


* All railways in England are in private hands, 
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Of the 1192 salaried officers referred to, the following table gives 
fuller particulars regarding the proportions under various salary 


groups :— 


Proportion of Salaried Officers under various groups, year 1889. 


a 
200 x, 
300 ” 
AOS ky 
500 yy 
600 


700 and over* 


* Includes 4 at £900, 2 at £1200, 1 at £1250, 1 at £1500, 1 at £5000. 


Salary. 


Officers. 


£ 


Pee e eee eens eneeeeeee 


No. 
816 
225 
66 
31 
26 
10 
7 

ib Ras 


1192 


Salaries. 


£ 
34,487 
29,865 
14,765 
10,175 
10,800 
5200 
4250 
15,150 


124,692 


68°45 
18°88 
5°54 
2°60 
2:18 
0°84 
0°59 
0°92 


100-00 


Per cent. | Per cent. |Mean rate 
Officers. 


Salaries. | of Salary. 


27°66 
23°95 
11°84 
8:16 
8-66 
4:17 
3°41 
12°15 


100'00 


£ 

42°25 
132°73 
223°71 
328°22 
407-69 
520:00 
60714 


1376°36 


10460 


Form or GoveRNMENT IN AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES COMPARED. 


The following information respecting the forms of Representative 
Government in the several Colonies of Australasia for year 1888 may 
be of additional interest :— 


REPRESENTATIVE Government in the various Colonies of Australasia compared. 


LEGISLATIVE Councriz (Upper Chamber.) 


gi a a Constituencies. Area—Square Mile Population 
" gs a 8 
Area—No. fz] 2 5 : : : ac ¢ Duration 
OOLONY. of Square| & a 2 (h Zz i z ees g 3 u me ree 
M | a = o a o o 3) 2 3S a} of Term 
Miles. | 2 |g 3 2 2 FE 2 a #8 2s 3 é | EE in Years. 
ig eS g St cd's | Same] an ate a A Al A 
° 
TOTO cecasck sense eases cs saccecseuech cores 87,884) 42 | 14 |130,336) ... | ... | 14 | ... | oo. | oe 2092 6277 | 25,971 77,919 6 
HuE UN OMI iss recy stcesctecsocncstaes +«-| 310,700) 70 1 ose sas eo | can] osm | ese 1 4439 | 310,700 | 15,511 {1,085,740 Nom. life 
Queensland 668,497; 39 1 wee ses sis 1 17,140 | 668,497 9935 387,463 Ditto 
S. Australia .... 903,690] 24 | 4 | 32,069] ... oy 4 | 37,654 | 225,923 | 18,263] 79,577] 3 
RV VATIStIAlIO s.ctssescseceoctoesses ...[1,060,000, * | * * [# ] we] ete | we | # * * * * * 
SUGAINMDIB  isiccsccdecssencescnpesene oo} 26,215) 18 | 15 6135) 13 1 1 : 1456 1748 8119 9743 6 
SEO a SE a 104,082) 45) 1] .. |... 1| 2812 {104,032 | 13,497 | 607,380|Nom. life 
<1 USNR, Ait oa BPR AT. A .«+(3,161,018 
LrG@IsLaTIvE Ass—EMBLY (Lower Chamber.) 
Population. 
POLONIA ceraticcci ss ccctecsscavecancscavetecese 1,090,869] 95 | 84 |232,667| 73 | 11 | ... | se. | eee | vee 925 1046 | 11,483 | 12,987 3 
DUO UN GLORS « cceseccencsces +++{1,085,740]137 | 74 270,394) 37 | 19 | 10] 8]... |... 2268 4195 7925 | 14,672 3 
Queensland .... 387,463] 72 | 60 | 72,458) 48 | 12]... | ... |... |... 9285 | 11,142 5381 6458 5 
S. Australia . see] 818,308) 52 | 26 | 62,434) ... | 26 | ... | ... | 2 | | 17,417 | 34,757 6121 | 12,243 3 
NVUPATISEERM crates cercssestoctessocecdaucces 42,137] 26 | 15 4060} 11 Oelracamiiecs iii sas 1}| 40,769 | 70,666 1621 2809 5 
AD ARIMAIA Cl spascssinccctnccponseestsosetcncueet 146,149] 86 | 28 | 25,312) 20) 8 | ... | ... | owe | eee 728 936 4060 5220 5 
AN civ ZrO ATIC ac caccey chvtesteecsssasesseeences 607,380) 95 | 95 {175,450} 95 |... | oso | ove | coe | eo 1147 1147 6393 6393 3 


ATS tis ccsteeni ee Attia trace 3,678,046/513 |382 |842,375284 | 79| 10) 8|...| 1| 6162] 8276] 7170] 9628 


* Western Australia has no Upper Chamber. + 8 Members, nominee, representing the whole Colony. 


*INANNYZAOD ANY NOILOALIISNOO 


Lv 
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GOVERNORS. 


Return showing the Names of the Governors and Acting-Governors of 
the Colony of Tasmania, and the Dates of their Assumption of, and 
Retirement from, Office. 


Name. 


Colonel David Collins 


Lieutenant Edward Lord d 

Capt.Murray,73rd Regt. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Geiles, 
78rd Regt. 

Colonel Dave 

Colonel Sorel 

Colonel Arthur 

Lieutenant-General Sir R. 
Darling 

Colonel Arthur 

Lieutenant-Colonel Snod- 
grass 

Sir John Franklin, K.C.H. 

Sir J. E. Eardley- Wilmot, 
Bart. 

C. J. Latrobe, Esq. 


Sir W. T. Denison, Kt. 
Sir H. E. F. Young, Kt. 
C.B. 


Colonel T. Gore Browne, 
C.B. 


- Lieutenant-Colonel W. C. 
Trevor, C.B. 
C. Du Cane, Esq. 


Sir Valentine Fleming, Kt. 


Sir Francis Smith, Kt. 
F. A. Weld, Esq., C.M.G. 


Sir Francis Smith, Kt. 


Sri J. _. 
K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Major Sir George Cumine 
Strahan, R.A., K.C.M.G. 

Acting Chief Justice the 
Hon. W. L. Dobson 

Acting Chief Justice the 
Hon. W. R. Giblin 

Chief Justice Sir W. L. 
Dobson, Knight 

Sir R. G. C. Hamilton, 
K.C.B. 


Lefroy, 


Date of Date of 
Office. Assumption | Retirement 
of Office. from Office. 
Lieutenant-Goyernor of the | 19 Feb. 1804 | 24 Mar. 1810 
Colony of Van Diemen’s 
Land 
Commandants 24 Mar.1810 Feb. 1812 
Commandant Feb. 1812 | 4 Feb. 1813 


Lieutenant-Governor 4 Feb. 1813| 9 April,1817 


Ditto 9 April,1817| 14 May, 1824 
Ditto 14 May, 1824) 3 Dec. 1825 
Governor-in-Chief 8 Dec. 1825| 6 Dec. 1825 
Lieutenant- Governor 6 Dec. 1825 | 30 Oct. 1836 
Acting Lieutenant-Governor | 31 Oct. 1836 | 5 Jan. 1837 
Lieutenant-Governor 6 Jan. 1837 | 21 Aug. 1843 
Ditto 21 Aug. 1843/13 Oct. 1846 
Administrator of the Govern-| 13 Oct. 1846 | 25 Jan. 1847 
ment 
Lieutenant-Governor 26 Jan. 1847| 8 Jan. 1855 
Governor-in-Chief 8 Jan. 1855 | 10 Dec. 1861 
é 
Administrator of the Govern-| 11 Dec. 1861 | 16 June, 1862 
ment 
Governor-in-Chief 16 June, 1862) 30 Dec. 1868 
Administrator of the Govern-| 30 Dec. 1868 | 15 Jan. 1869 


ment 


Governor and Commander- | 15 Jan. 1869 | 28 Nov. 1874 
in-Chief 
Administrator of the Govern-| 26 Mar. 1874 June, 1874 
ment 
Ditto 30 Nov. 1874| 13 Jan. 1875 
Governor and Commander- | 13 Jan. 1875 | 5 April,1880 
in-Chief 


Administrator of the Govern-| 6 April,1880) 21 Oct. 1880 
ment 
Ditto 21 Oct. 1880} 6 Dec. 1881 
Governor and Commander-| 7 Dec. 1881/28 Oct. 1886 
in-Chief 
Administrator of the Govern-| 21 April,1884| 19 May, 1884 
ment 
Ditto 29 Oct. 1886 | 18 Nov. 1886 


Ditto 18 Noy. 1886 | 11 Mar. 1887 


Governor and Commander- | 11 Mar. 1887 | Still in office 
in-Chief 
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Names of the Members of the successive Ministries which have held 
Office in Tasmania since the inauguration of Responsible Government, 
together with the Dates of their Appointment and Retirement. 


No, 


Name of Minister. 


William Thomas Napier 
Champ 

Thomas Daniel Chapman 

Francis Smith 

John Warrington Rogers 

Henry Frampton Anstey 


William Edward Nairn 


Thomas George Gregson 


Charles Meredith 
John Compton Gregson 
James Whyte 


Maxwell Miller 
John Helder Wedge 


William Pritchard Wes- 
ton 

William Henty 

Frederick Maitland Innes 

Francis Smith 

Thomas John Knight 

Robert Quayle Kermode 


Francis Smith 


William Henty 
Frederick Maitland Innes 
Thomas John Knight 
Robert Quayle Kermode 


Wm. Pritchard Weston 
John Walker 


Wn. Pritchard Weston 


William Henty 
Frederick Maitland Innes 
Thomas John Knight 
succeeded by 
William Lambert Dobson 
William Archer 


Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 

Colonial Treasurer 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Secretary of Lands 
and Works 

Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 


Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 
Colonial Treasurer 
Attorney-General 
Seatin Ex. Council 
without office 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Premier without 
office 

Colonial Secretary 

Colonial Treasurer 

Attorney-General 

Solicitor-General 

Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 


Attorney-General 
and Premier 
Colonial Secretary 
Colonial Treasurer 
Solicitor-General 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Premier without 
office 

Colonial Secretary 

Colonial Treasurer 


Attorney-General 


Ditto 
Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 


Date of Appoint- 
ment or of join- 
ing the Ministry. 


rl Nov. 1856 
i 
J 
15 Dec. 1856 


| 


iE Noy. 1856 


26 Feb. 1857 


7 
| 
725 April, 1857 


| 


1 Noy. 1860 


} 1 Noy. 1860 
2 Noy. 1860 


5 Feb. 1861 
2 Nov. 1860 


Date of 
Retirement. 


26 Feb. 
26 Feb. 1857 


26 Feb. 1857 


25 April, 1857 


12 May, 1857 


Lis May, 1857] 1 Nov. 1860 


22 July, 1861 


2 Aug. 1861 
4 Feb. 1861 


2 Aug. 1861 


Ka 
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eS 


Date of Appoint- 


James Milne Wilson Seat in Ex. Council 


without office 


Pee oie Date of 
No. Name of Minister. Office ment or of join- : 
ing the Ministry. Retirement: 
6 | Thomas Daniel Chapman} Premier without } 
office 2 Aug. 1861 | 1 Nov. 1862 
William Henty Colonial Secretary f 
be sneceeded by 
Frederick Maitland Innes Ditto 1 Noy. 1862 | 20 Jan. 1863 
Frederick Maitland Innes) Colonial Treasurer | 2 Aug. 1861 | 1 Noy. 1862 
stieceeded by 
Thomas Daniel Chapman Ditto & Premier} 1 Novy. 1862 | 5 
William Lambert Dobson} Attorney-General | 2 Aug. 1861 |§ gone 
7 | James Whyte Colonial Secretary |) 
and Premier | 
Charles Meredith Colonial Treasurer | { 
Robert Byron Miller Attorney-General | 20 Jan. 1863 | 24 Nov. 1866 


§ | Sir Richard Dry Colonial Secretary 
and Premier 
Colonial Treasurer 


a 
Attorney-General | § 


24 Noy. 1866} 1 Aug. 1869 


Thomas Daniel Chapman 


William Lambert Dobson 24 Noy. 1866| 4 Aug. 1869 


9 | James Milne Wilson Colonial Secretary 


Y, Aug. 1869 


and Premier 4 Noy. 1872 
Thomas Daniel Chapmzan| Colonial Treasurer 
William Lambert Dobson| Attorney-General 4 Aug. 1869 | 5 Feb. 1870 
succeeded by 7 
William Robert Giblin Ditto 5 Feb. 1870 | 4 Nov. 1872 


Henry Butler 26 Oct. 1869 


Seat in Ex. Council 
without office 
Minister of Lands 
and Works N Bs 
Seat in Ex. Council| 5 Aug. isso | (* Nov- 1872 
without office J 


5 Aug. 1869 


Henry Butler 27 Oct. 1869 


James Alfred Dunn 


16 | Frederick Maitland Innes} Colonial Treasurer 
and Premier 
Colonial Secretary 
Attorney-General 
Minister of Lands 


and Works 


James Reid Scott 
John Alexander Jackson 
Charles Meredith 


4 Noy. 1872 | 4 Aug. 1873 


(2a 


11 | Alfred Kennerley Premier without| 4 Aug. 1873 | 20 July, 1876 
office 
Thomas Daniel Chapman) Colonial Secretary | 4 Aug. 1873 | 1 April, 1876 


succeeded by 
George Gilmore 
Philip Oakley Fysh 
succeeded by 
Frederick Maitland Innes 


Ditto 


Colonial Treasurer 


Ditto 


10 April, 1876 
4 Aug. 1873 


18 Mar. 1875 


20 July, 1876 
13 Mar. 1875 


William Robert Giblin 


Attorney-General 
William Moore 


Minister of Lands 
and Works 


4 Aug. 1873 7 
4 Aug. 1873 i July, 1876 


LE 
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Date of Appoint- 
Name of Minister. Office. ment or of join- 
ing the Ministry. 


Date of 
Retirement. 


12 | Thomas Reibey Colonial Secretary a 
and Premier 20 July, 1876| 9 Aug. 1877 
f Colonial Treasurer = 
Minister of Lands | 21 July, 1876 | 21 Aug. 1876 
and Works 
Charles Hamilton | Attorney-General | 20 July, 1876 1] 
Bromby 
Christopher O’Reilly Minister of Lands | 21 Aug. 1876 


Charles Meredith 


and Works 
William Lodewyk Crow-| Seatin Ex. Council | 20 July, 1876 
ther without office 
- 18 | Philip Oakley Fysh* Pees without | 9 Aug. 1877 | 5 Mar. 1878 
office 


er cae Attorney-General | 9 Aug. 1877 | 18 Aug. 1877 
William Robert Giblin Colonial Treasurer | 13 Aug. 1877 | 20 Dec. 1878 
Minister of Lands} 9 Aug. 1877 | 13 Aug. 1877 


William Moore and Works 
\ Colonial Secretary |.13 Aug. 1877 
Alfred Dobson Attorney-General | 13 Aug. 1877 
Nicholas John Brown Minister of Lands | 13 Aug. 1877 20 Dec. 1878 
and Works : 
James Wilson Agnew | Seat in Ex. Council} 9 Aug. 1877 
without office 
14 | Wm. Lodewyk Crowther| Premier without 
office 
Thomas Reibey Colonial Secretary 
David Lewis Colonial Treasurer | } 20 Dec. 1878 | 29 Oct. 1879 
John Stokell Dodds Attorney-General 
Christopher O’ Reilly Minister of Lands 
and Works J) 
15 Colonial Treasurer | 80 Oct. 1879 1 Dec. 1881 
eras cece and Premier 
William Robert Giblin Attorney-General | 1 Dec. 1881 | 
and Premier 15 Aug. 1884 
William Moore Chief Sa eens ; 30 Oct. 1879 if 
Attorney-General | 30 Oct. 1879 
John Stokell Dodds } pete 1 Dec. 1881 pg Loe 
Christopher O’ Reilly Minister of Lands | 30 Oct. 1879 1 Dec. 1882 
succeeded by and Works 
Nicholas John Brown Ditto 1 Dec. 1882 | 15 Aug. 1884 
James Wilson Agnew {| Seatin Ex. Council | 30 Oct. 1879 5 Feb. 1881 
without office 
‘Thomas Christie Smart Ditto 1 Dec. 1882 | 15 Aug. 1884 
16 | Adye Douglas Chief Secretary and| 15 Aug. 1884 | 8 Mar. 1886 


succeeded by. Premier 
James Wilson Agnew Ditto 8 Mar. 1886 | 1 Mar. 1887 
Ditto Premier only 1 Mar. 1887 | 29 Mar. 1887 
Henry Isidore Joachim | Chiet Secretary 1 Mar. 1887 | 29 Mar. 1887 


‘ae Rooke 

illiam Henry Burgess; Treasurer te os 

John Stokell Dodds~ Attorney-General 6 Marie 
: succeeded by 

Richard James Lucas Ditto 25 Feb. 1887 

Nicholas John Brown Minister of Lands} 8 Mar. 1886 

and Works 

* On Mr. Fysh’s retirement from the position of Premier, in March, 1878, he was suc- 


ceeded by Mr. Giblin, without any further change in the constitution of the Ministry. The 
same remark, mutatis mutandis, applies to Mr. Douglas (16). 


29 Mar. 1887 
15 Feb. 1887 


| 
es Mar. 1887 
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No, Name of Minister. Office. 


17 | Philip Oakley Fysh 


Premier 


Bolton Stattord Bird Treasurer 


Andrew Inglis Clark 
Edward Nicholas Coven- 


try Braddon 


succeeded by 


Alfred Thomas Pillinger Ditto 


George Parker Fitz- | Seatin Ex. Council 


gerald 


without office 


Chief Secretary and 


Attorney-General 
Minister of Lands 
aud Works 


Date of Appoint- 
ment or of join- 
ing the Ministry. 


(2 Mar. 1887 
| 
J 
| 
£29 Oct. 1888 
J 


3 

| 

sa in office 
| 

| 

J 


Date of 


Retirement. 


a 


Number 
of 

Parliament. 

i 

| 

Ts 

| 

iM 

eA 

III. | 

| 

U 

1 

L 

sae 

| 

VAL 

L 


Number 
of 
Session. 


woe Oorwwre 


Dom wwor 


we Ove Go tO 


OO SED Cr CO TD 


PARLIAMENTS. 
Return showing the Number of Parliaments in the Colony of Tasmania 
since the inauguration of Responsible Government ; also the Number of 
Sessions, and the Dates of Opening and Closing the same. 


Date of Opening. 


2 December, 1856 
13 October, 1857 

7 September, 1858 
9 December, 1858 
4 August, 1859 
18 July, 1860 


15 August, 1861 
22 July, 1862 


15 January, 1863 
16 June, 1863 
13 October, 1863 
29 June, 1864 
18 July, 1865 
31 July, 1866 


20 November, 1866 
20 August, 1867 
28 July, 1868 

24 August, 1869 
23 August, 1870 


7 November, 1871 
25 June, 1872 


22 October, 1872 
17 June, 1873 

21 July, 1874 

27 July, 1875 

26 October, 1875 
12 September, 1876 
18 January, 1877 
24 April, 1877 


5 June, 1857 


Day of Closing or Disso- 
lution. 


25 February, 1858 
5 November, 1858 
10 December, 1858 
23 September, 1859 
4 October, 1860 
Dissolved 8 May, 1861. 
1 February, 1862 
20 October, 1862 
Dissolved 21 October, 1862. 
25 March, 1863 
29 September, 1863 
17 October, 1863 
21 September, 1864 
29 September, 1865 
10 September, 1866 
Dissolved 18 September, 1866, 
20 February, 1867 
11 October, 1867 
17 September, 1868 
22 October, 1869 
18 October, 1870 
Dissolved 7 August, 1871. 
21 December, 1871 
19 August, 1872 
Dissolved 20 August, 1872. 
27 December, 1872 
31 October, 1873 
18 September, 1874 
30 September, 1875 
3 November, 1875 
20 November, 1876 
27 January, 1877 


17 May, 1877 
Dissolved 19 May, 1877. 


Duration of 
Parliament 
in days. 


1618 


433 


1842 


1721 


287 


1670 


I 
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Number | Number fe ' Duration of 
of of Date of Opening. | Day of Closing or Disso- | partiament 
Parliament.| Session. lution. in days. 
( 1 12 July, 1877 9 August, 1877 
| 2  |25 September, 1877 11 December, 1877 
RE, 3 16 July, 1878 19 June, 1879 
} 4 9 September, 1879 11 March, 1880 
5 10 August, 1880 1 November, 1880 
{ 6 19 July, 1881 8 November, 1881 1758 
Dissolved 5 May, 1882. 
(a 1 11 July, 1882 6 November, 1882 
J 2 24 July, 1883 29 October, 1883 
VIII. - 3 14 December, 1883 20 December, 1883 
4 1 July, 1884 24 November, 1884 
5 21 July, 1885 5 December, 1885 1448 
Dissolved 28 June, 1886, 
if; 1 24 August, 1886 8 December, 1886 
IX, 2 7 July, 1887 20 December, 1887 
: 3 29 May, 1888 Not closed 31 Dec., 1888. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


Return of Members of the Executive Council of Tasmania on 
31 December, 1888. 


Date of subscrib- 
Name. ing ie Ouh Holding what Office (if any). 


Champ, William Thomas Napier ... t 1 Nov. 1856 


PSURIGHIPHERIIGIS “acess: s000ccecacsensecanede 
Dobson, William Lambert ............ 6 June, 1861 | Chief Justice. 
Miller, Robert Byron .... .| 20 Jan. 1863 
Kennerley, Alfred .... 5 
Fysh, Philip Oakley ......c.sscssessesees Y Aug. 1873 | Chief Secretary and Premier. 
Pawilieus x 
OOLE, VV ULLAL .eccccccccsccccccccosevcves 
Reibey, PEPOMIAS te tevessccvcscctecsseucrre 20 July, 1876 | Speaker House of Assembly. 
O'Reilly, Christopher .............0000 21 Aug. 1876 | Commissioner of Mines. 
Agnew, James Wilson ..........eeeeee 9 res 1877 
Brown, Nicholas John ...........ss0000 11 Aug. 1877 
Dobson, PAUSCOMMastsgarscnsva= ossetsarestes 13 Aug. 1877 _| Solicitor-General. 
Dodds, John Stokell ..... PRET | 20 Dec. 1878 | Puisne Judge. 
Smart, eee Christie ........sccsed 1 Dec. 1882 
HI OUP LAB RACV Olt evestacets scscosssscasesseus 
Burgess, William Henry .........00006+ } po Seas 
Lucas, Richard James ...............0+ 28 Feb. 1887 
Rooke, Henry Isidore Joachim _ 
ER UMGMMeasasDccceseseccerccascsaserses 1 Mar. 1887 
Braddon, Edward Nicholas Coventry 1 if Agent-General. 
Bird, Bolton Stafford.....,..........0004- 29 Mar. 1887 4 Treasurer. 
Clark, Andrew Inglis ..............006- | | Attorney-General. 
Pillinger, Alfred Thomas «........+0..-- 29 Oct. 1888 | Minister of Landsand Works. 


Fitzgerald, George Parker ............ | Ditto 
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LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Return of Members of the Legislative Council of Tasmania on 
31 December, 1888. 


Name of Elect ral | Date of Elec- | 


Name of Member. District. tion: Holding what Office (if any). 

Coote, Audley............ Tamar .....0....+- 13 July, 1886 
Crosby, William ......... TIGDaLGxs e250. 055 9 May, 1887 
Dodery, William ...... Westmorland ...| 2 April,1883) Chairman of Committees. 
Fysh, Philip Oakley ...| Buckingham...... 7 April, 1887| Chief Secretary & Premier. 
Gellibrand, Walter 

Angus Bethune ...... Derwent  ..:...... 10 Noy. 1883) President of the Council. 
Gibson, James............ South Esk......... 26 Mar. 1886 
Grubb, Frederick Wil- 

liam Meander ......... 3 May, 1837 
Hart, William ..| Launceston ...,..| 8 May, 1888 
Hodgson, William ...... Pembroke......... 3 May, 1887 
DOr SJ) ON es cececencseo02 Cambridge ...... 8 July, 1885 
M‘Call, John Hair...... Mersey .........++. 8 May, 1888 
M‘Gregor, Alexander...} Hobart ............ 5 May, 1887 
Moore, William ......... TRUSBOM ec ccevewacs 20 Nov. 1885 
Pape, Alfred ...-........ Macquarie......... 26 July, 1887 
Rooke, Henry Isidore 

Joachim Raphael ...| North Esk ...... 10 Mar. 1887 
Salier, George ............ EEOR HS Bhepesecesess se 3 May, 1887 
Scott; John ier. <..20c00-e0 Launceston ...... 13 July, 1886 


Watchorn, John ......... ERTOM sos stecansecene & May, 1888 


CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


HOUSE OF ASSEMBLY. 
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Return of Members of the House of Assembly on 31 December, 1888. 


Name of Member. 


IBRRPOR Ee Ctereticsdsssscesss 
Belbin, William 
Bird, Bolton Stafford...... 
Brown, Nicholas John ... 
Brown, William Thomas 

WERGMEN a esets oaanatassschases 
Burgess, William Henry.. 
Clark, Andrew Inglis...... 
Conway, Harry 
CTInp;ORUCCG: \.c.4..5200-+es 
Crowther, Edward Lode- 

WW aati va cccutvecerstecs 
Davies, John George...... 
Dooley, James Monaghan 
Dumaresq, Henry ......... 
Falkiner, John William... 
Fenton, Charles Benjamin 

HVIOMOS terectkteveessaeck sss 
Fitzgerald,George Parker 
Gill, Henry Horatio 
Gray, James 
Hamilton, John 
Hart; JODN =... 2sc-.sverbacses 
Hartnoll, William 
Hawkes, Samuel............ 
Huston, George Francis. 
Lette, Henry Elms......... 
Lewis, Neil Elliott 
TayaIG ee GUM: 2 seseccecesceccht 
Mackenzie, Charles John 
M‘Call, John 
Mugliston, Henry Boyes 
Pillinger, Alfred Thomas 


eee rerrryy 


eee eeeeeweee 


Reibey, Thomas 
Scott, David 
Sidebottom, William ...... 
St. Hill, Windle Hill...... 


Sutton, Edmund Henry...| Cressy 


Young, Arthur 


-| New Norfolk 


Electoral District. 


North Launceston 
South Hobart ... 
Franklin 


Campbell Town.. 
West Hobart...... 
South Hobart ... 
George Town ... 
North Hobart 


Kingborough 
INGA este ciess ts 
East Devon 
Longford 
Evandale 


Wellington 
West Hobart...... 
Kingborough 
DOLE soviscesseades 
Glenorchy 
Deloraine 


.| South Launceston 


Ringarooma ...... 
North Launceston 
Richmond ......... 
Glamorgan 

Wellington 

West Devon 
Brighton 
Oatlands 


seeeeeeee 


Westbury 
South Launceston 
Selb 


see e eee eeeneeee 


Date of Elec- 
tion. 


26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
13 April,1 887 
17 July, 1886 


26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 

7 April,1887 
17 July, 1886 


.--| 26 July, 1886 
...| 26 July, 1886 


17 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
17 July, 1886 
17 July, 1886 


26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 


.|15 Mar. 1887 


17 July, 1886 
18 June, 1887 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 


-.| 26 July, 1886 


26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 
26 July, 1886 


30 Oct. 1888 


..| 26 July, 1886 


Holding what Office (if any). 


Treasurer. 


Attorney-General. 


Chairme. of Committees, 


8 Noy. 1888} Minister of Lands and 


Works. 


17 July, 1886] Speaker of the House. 


26 July, 1886 
17 July, 1886 
17 July, 1886 


... 26 July, 1886 


26 July, 1886 
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CHAPTER IV. 


—— 


Crown Lands. 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Aun business connected with the sale, leasing, or disposal of Crown 
lands is administered by the Minister of Lands and Works, who pre- 
sides over the three branches of Lands, Works, and Mines. Of these 
three divisions the Public Works branch deals with the expenditure of 
all moneys voted by Parliament for the construction of Public Works, 
or arising from the Road Fund provided for under the 28th Section of 
the Waste Lands Act; the Mines Office, under the control of the 
Secretary of Mines, dealing with all matters relating to the leasing of 
Crown lands for mining purposes. The ordinary routine business of 
the Lands Branch is under the care of the Deputy Surveyor-General. 

Besides the central Offices in Hobart, there are branch Offices in 
Launceston, where all information can be obtained and maps consulted ; 
in the Country districts the interests of the branch are represented by 
the District Surveyors. To facilitate the despatch of business, the 
Deputy Surveyor-General attends at the Branch Office, Launceston, on 
the last Friday and Saturday of each month; and the Secretary of 
Mines also pays occasional visits to,Launceston and the various mining 
centres. 


Part I. 


Crown Lanps Brancu. 
(By E. A. Counset, Esq., Deputy Surveyor-General.) 


The business of the Crown Lands Branch is transacted by virtue 
of “The Waste Lands Act, 1870,’ (84 Vict. No. 10), “The Waste 
Lands Act, 1881,” (45 Vict. No. 5), and various amending Acts of 
secondary importance. Of the two principal Acts, that of 1881, relates 
chiefly to the sale of lands in gold fields and mineral areas, “The 
Waste Lands Act, 1870,” being the one under which ordinary Crown 
lands are disposed of. 

For the convenience of survey operations, the Colony has been 
divided into thirteen Survey Districts. The names and addresses of 
the District Surveyors are as follows :— 


Name. Address. District. 
F. E. Windsor Wynyard Wellington, Russell, Devon 
R. Hall Hamilton-on-Forth Devon. 
H. P. Sorell Deloraine Devon, Westmorland. 
H. J. Chalmers Deloraine Devon, Westmorland. 
C. W. Lord Launceston Dorset, Cornwall. 
E. G. Walpole Moorina Dorset. 
G. C, Smith Fingal Dorset and Cornwall. 
W. M. Hardy Hobart Glamorgan, Pembroke. 
T. Frodsham Hobart Buckingham, Cumberland. 
H. Coombes Huon Road Buckingham. 
G. Innes Franklin Buckingham and Kent. 
J. T. Thompson Hobart Tasman’s Peninsula. 


D. Jones Waratah West Coast, 
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Crown Lanps ADMINISTRATION. 


Since the preceding page was set up in type, certain changes have 
taken place in the administration of the Crown Lands Department, of 
which the following is a synopsis :— 


The professional division of the Lands Branch is under the control 
of the Deputy Surveyor-General, whilst the routine work of the office 
in connection with the sale, leasing, and occupation of the Waste Lands 
is under the direction of the Deputy Commissioner of Crown Lands. 

Besides the central offices in Hobart there is a branch office in 
Launceston, where all information can be obtained and maps consulted ; 
whilst the interests of the Department in the various country districts 
are attended to by the respective District Surveyors. 

To facilitate the despatch of business, the Heads of the various 
Departments pay periodical visits to Launceston and other important 
centres. 
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_ The District Surveyors will always be prepared to give information 
to intending selectors without charge, unless the selector should wish 
the Surveyor to personally visit the land before an application is made, 

/ 


Digest oF THE Lanp Laws. 


Waste Lands of the Crown are defined to be any land in the 
Colony which are or may become vested in the Crown, and have not 
been and are not dedicated to some public use. 

The Governor in Council, if he thinks fit, may, by Proclamation, 
withhold or withdraw from selection, sale, or leasing, any Waste Lands 
of the Crown. 

The Governor in Council may make, alter, or amend Regulations 
under the Waste Lands Act, such Regulations to be published in the 
Gazette. 

The Minister of Lands for the time being is the Commissioner for 
the disposal of Waste Lands of the Crown, and has the power of 
making all contracts, leases, or licences, and in such capacity may sue or 
be sued. ; 

The Governor in Council may appoint one or more Deputy Com- 
missioner or Commissioners of Crown Lands. 


Reserves For Pusuic Purposszs. 


The Governor in Council may reserve such lands as are required 
for the purposes of roads or other internal communication, or for the 
purpose of irrigation, water supply, preservation and growth of timber, 
or for the purposes of defence, or as sites for the erection of libraries, 
museums, hospitals, and wharves, or as places for the burial of the dead, 
or places for the amusement and recreation of the inhabitants, or for 
any other purpose of safety, convenience, or health. 

The Governor in Council, however, has no power to make free 
grants of lands as sites for the erection of places of public worship, or 
for any other religious purpose. 

When any land has heen reserved for streets, roads, &e., and not 
used by the public, or no longer required, the Governor in Council may 
revoke such reservations, and may sell such land as Waste Lands of 
the Crown. 

CuasstFICATION or Lanps. 


The Waste Lands of the Crown are divided into three classes :-— 

Ist. Town lands, comprising all lands situated within the limits 
of any town now existing or hereafter reserved for such 
purpose, or within the distance of five miles from the 
nearest boundary of either Hobart or Launceston. 

2nd. Agricultural lands, comprising all lands situated within the 
limits of any portions of the Colony which the Governor 
in Council proclaims as Agricultural Divisions, or which 
the Commissioner upon his own examination, or that of 
some person deputed by him, or upon the report of a 
Surveyor, deems suitable for cultivation ; or which are 
surveyed for sale by auction as Agricultural lands. 

3rd, Pastoral lands, comprising all lands not included in the 
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first and second class, and all lands which the Commis- 
sioner deems unsuitable for cultivation; regard being had 
to the locality and general value and quality of the land, 
and to the existing circumstances of the Colony at the 
time. 

Upset Price. 


The lowest upset price of Pastoral land is fixed by the Act at a 
sum equal to Twelve years’ rental, provided such upset price be not less 
than Five shillings per acre. The usual practice is to offer Pastoral 
lands at £1 per acre, and, if not sold, to reduce the upset price to 
Fifteen shillings, and again to Ten shillings. Pastoral lands are never 
put up at the minimum price. 

The lowest upset price of Agricultural lands is fixed at One pound 
per acre for cash purchase. The terms of credit purchases will be 
found in another place. 


SELECTION oF LAND FOR PURCHASE. 


Any person above the age of 18 years who does not already hold 
a selection on credit may select one lot of Agricultural land, not exceed - 
ing Three hundred and twenty acres, at the price and upon the terms 
set forth in the following example of purchase of One hundred 
acres :— 


a eee 

100 acres at 205. .........ceesseeees esececdasecgecsonssvessecenes 100 0 0 

Add’ ¥ for Credit. °..:......\..s:,ccsesosecccecsseoscecesecascocsee 33: 16.8 

£133 6 8 
eee yh 
Cash at time of purchase ........s-sseeeeeeeee 3 6 8 
First year ...ccccceeseseseeseeesscceeeeeceseeeeenees 5 0 0 
Second year ....sceccececcceesseessenenseerceseeres 5 0 0 
Third year .scssseessccsceserevssesenenseseteceees 10% 0520 
Fourth year ..csscccscccscseseessssesssssecsecceees 10 0 0 
Fifth year.....cccccsseecceceeessscssssseneeeeesees 10 0 0 
Sixth year.......csssssccccceceeeseseresscerseeneeee 10 0 0 
Seventh year 10 0 0 
Eighth year ... cobperd Oe Oh. 10 
Ninth year ......-..00 fee sOEO 
Wenth Year ....2.sessecceseonsersoccessseroseserss 10 0 0 
Eleventh year 10 0 0 
Twelfth year......sesccsssssesssscesssccenseeen eee TODO) 20 
MPHITECENN- VOAL — <.asescesecerceacessscisonnssors 10 0 0 
Fourteenth year ....cssscccssssessscscccasseoees 10 0 0 

£183 6 8 


and so in proportion for any greater or smaller area than one hundred acres: but 
credit will not be given for any sum less than £15. 


Any person wishing to purchase Waste Lands must make appli- 
cation upon a printed form, to be obtained from the Lands Offices at 
Hobart or Launceston, at the various post offices and police offices, or 
Aes any District Surveyor. A fee of one shilling is charged for each 
orm. 

The form having been filled up and forwarded to the Lands Office, 
Hobart, if it appears from the description given that the land is avail- 
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able for selection, the applicant will be called upon to pay thé survey 
fee in accordance with the subjoined scale ; failing to deposit the survey 
fee within thirty days after the date of demand the application will be 
cancelled, 


Survey Scale. 


Sasends 
Residence Area on Gold Field......:1.,ssececccocsssosesereavssscons 210 0 
RD ACKES ANG. UNCCE. .cscs..sesessepaerosarsccesans Poe iieveod) 
Above 25 and not exceeding 50 Acres ...ssccsssssesssereveees 5 0 0 
Fic bo : 100 ,, 815 0 
Be E100 . 150 ,, 10 0 0 
ye 150 . 200 ,, ist h-0 
» 200 43 250 1210 0 
» 250 320 4, 1315 0 
ni B20 - 640 ,, 16 5 0 
» 640 i 1000 ,, 20 0 0 
» 1000 Es 1500, 23.15 0 
» 1500 ty 2000 27 10 0 
2000 me 2560 yy 3210 0 
2560 ‘ 3200 ,, 3710 0 
(Any larger lot than the last named to be charged for at 
the rate of £7 10s. extra for every 1000 acres above 3200 
if the land be either clear or open forest ground, and £10 
per 1000 acres if densely wooded or scrub land.) 
PinplesLowmnsAllotmen tics sevesss.cvercnscstesesareswsersveeeseyere 111 0 
PIIELOMSUDUEDAL. sncethssi ou desdtsrest cates csvoresessalueschi'es foal 3 2 6 
For a Section of any Township containing not fewer than 
NG AOLMOENGS s2sievecazs<cressaaneccerevenversvendirsareaseeeees 716 3 
Connecting Surveys, for the first mile .. 6 5 0 
Ditto, every additional chain ............:0ssce00 Ws JOnelene 
Survey of Town Allotment for Real Property Act..........+. 2-2 0 


Upon payment of the survey fee, a Surveyor will be instructed to 
mark off the land applied for. Should the Surveyor discover that more 
than one person has applied for the same land, the application first 
received at the Lands Office will have priority. 

After the Surveyor’s plan has been received, examined, and 
approved of, the applicant will be called upon to pay the first deposit, 
and thereupon the Commissioner and the applicant will mutually enter 
into a contract for the sale and purchase of the land at the price, on 
the terms, and subject to the conditions of the Act. 

The contract will contain a condition of forfeiture to the Crown 
of the land selected, unless the selector, his tenant, or servant shall, 
within one year after the date of such selection, commence to reside 
upon the land and continue to reside thereon until the full amount of 
the purchase money has been paid. 

No person is capable of holding more than one selection for which 
a grant for the Crown has not issued; but this provision does not pre- 
vent a person from holding any ungranted land which may descend or 
be devised to him, or to which he may become entitled by marriage. 

Selections as a general rule are laid off in square blocks, the lines 
bearing to the cardinal points of the compass; but lots fronting on a 
road, river, lake, or the sea have their width and depth so regulated as 


not to exceed the proportion of one to two, the first figure representing 
the width, 
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AGRICULTURAL AREAS. 


The Governor may set apart all Crown Lands within two miles of 
any railway as and to be Agricultural Areas. 

Every person over |8 years of age may select one lot not exceeding 
one hundred and sixty acres, aud pay for it under the Schedule on 
page 58. 

The conditions under which such lands are held are that the 
purchaser, his tenant, or servant— ‘ 


(1) Shall within one year from the date of such contract com- 
mence to reside upon such lot, and shall continue to reside 
thereon until the full amount of purchase money for such 
lot is satisfied. 

(2) Shall bring under cultivation in each of the first five years 
either with grain, grass, root crops, or orchard, at least one- 
twentieth part of such lot, and shall continue to keep such 
area in cultivation until the purchase money for such lot is 
satisfied. 

Purchasers under these sections cannot obtain grants until five 
years from the date of the payment of the first instalment of the pur- 
chase money. 


Roaps. 


So soon as five hundred acres of Crown lands are selected for 
purchase under the 24th Section, in not less than five lots, situated 
within a short distance of one another, the Governor in Council 
authorises the expenditure, upon the construction of roads in the vicinity 
of a sum equal to Ten Shillings for each acre so selected and settled 
upon. 

j One-fourth of the proceeds of the sale, lease, &c. of Waste lands, 
uot including lands sold as above, is set apart to form a fund for the 
construction of certain Public Works, and out of this fund assistance is 
given to Road Trusts under certain conditions, and the residue of the 
fund is applied to the construction of roads and bridges generally. 

In addition to these funds secured by law, considerable sums are 
voted by Parliament each year to be expended in Public Works 
generally. 


SALE By AUCTION. 


All Waste Lands of the Crown may be sold by public auction. 
Town lands and lands situated within five miles of Hobart or Laun- 
ceston, or within any mining area, are sold by public auction, and not 
otherwise. 

Before any lands are put up for sale by auction, they are surveyed 
and mapped. Lots of Agricultural land must not exceed three hundred 
and twenty acres each. 

Not less than one month before the sale of any lands by auction, 
lists of all lands to be submitted for competition are published in the 
Gazette and the newspapers, the upset prices as fixed by the Governor 
in Council being mentioned, and lithographed plans of the various lots 
circulated throughout the Colony. Sales are held in Hobart, Laun- 
ceston, Latrobe, and such other places as the Minister may appoint. 
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Lots may be purchased at auction for cash, or for credit, provided 
the price exceeds Fifteen Pounds. If the purchaser elects to pay cash 
he is required to pay in ready money at the time of sale a deposit of 
one-fifth of the price, and the residue within one month next after the 
time of sale, and unless he pays the residue within the time allowed the 
sale becomes void and the deposit is forfeited. 

If the purchaser wishes to obtain credit, a sum equal to one-third of 
the price is added by way of premium for the allowance of eredit, and 
the amount of the price and premium is called the “ purchase money ;” 
of this sum the purchaser pays one-eighth at the time of sale, and the 
residue is payable in annual instalments of one-thirteenth of the 
bus money, the first instalment being due one year after the date 
of sale. 


Sates By Private Contract. 


If after a sale by auction any lots remain unsold, the Commis- 
sioner, within twenty-one days, causes a list of such lots to be prepared, 
and a notice published in the Gazette to the effect that, fourteen days 
after the date of notice, the lands included in such list may be sold by 
private contract, at the upset prices therein specified ; and such lands 
will be sold to the first applicant ; but if more than one application be 
received for the same lot at the same time, the lot must again be put up 
for auction. 

Applications to purchase lands under this section must be made 
within one year after the lands were last put up for sale by auction, and 
before the publication of any subsequent notice of sale thereof by 
auction. 

The terms of payment for lands sold by private contract are 
exactly the same as the terms of payment for lands sold by auction. 

No lands within five miles of Hobart or Launceston may be sold 
by private contract. 


Minine SerriemMents. 


Any person who has occupied land in a mining town under a 
Business Licence, Miners’ Right, or Residence Licence, and can prove 
that he has erected thereon improvements to the value of £50, may 
purchase one quarter of an acre at the price of Ten Pounds. Should 
he decline to purchase, the Commissioner may give the occupier three 
months notice and then sell the property, repaying the value of all 
improvements. x 

Mining Settlements may be proclaimed within the area of any 
Gold Field or within any area reserved for the purposes of the Mineral 
Lands Act. 

Waste lands within Mining Settlements can only be sold by public 
auction, and in lots not exceeding thirty acres each. ‘ Such lots must be 
surveyed before being put up for sale. 

The sale by auction is arranged in the same manner as the sale of 
other lands by auction, as already described. 

The upset price of such land is fixed at not less than One Pound 
per acre. 

The purchase money may be paid in cash, or credit obtained on 
the same terms as mentioned on page 58. 
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All Jands sold under this Act are open to anyone to search or mine 
for gold or minerals of any description. 

Any person desirous of searching or mining must apply in writing 
to a Commissioner of Mines; and the Commissioner will thereupon 
give notice to the occupant or owner of the land, and will arrange with 
him for the appointment of a person to act with the Commissioner in 
assessing compensation to be made for damages sustained. In esti- 
mating damages, no account may be taken of the value of the gold or 
minerals the land may be supposed to contain. 

If mining operations are discontinued upou the land, the owner 
may resume possession of the portion which may have been temporarily 
occupied for mining. 


Derauutt IN Payment oF Purcuase Money. 


In all cases where land has been sold on credit, if default is made 
in the payment of any instalment, and the same is not paid within 60 
days after it has become payable, the Commissioner may cause a list of 
defaulters to be prepared and published in the Gazette and newspapers, 
with a notice stating that the lands ineluded therein will be put up for 
sale by auction, and specifying in such notice the day, time, and place 
at which such auction shall be held. 

A defaulter may save his land from sale if, before the day fixed for 
auction, he pays the overdue instalment with interest at the rate of six 
per cent., and such sum not exceeding twenty shillings as the Commis- 
sioner may fix to cover the expense of advertising. 

The Governor in Council may postpone the sale of any lands on 
which payment is overdue if the defaulter addresses him by petition 
stating such facts as may be considered sufficient to induce the Governor 
to stay the sale. 

If the payment of arrears is not made before the day of sale the 
land reverts to the Crown, and is put up for auction at an upset price, 
not less than the balance of purchase money remaining unpaid under 
the contract, together with the amount of the deposit, and at this price 
the Commissioner may buy in the land. If the land brings more than 
the upset price the Crown retains the amount of the upset price and 
returning to the defaulter any excess over that price. 

Any person buying default Jand must pay one-fifth of the price at 
the time of sale, and the balance within one month. 


DiscouNT ALLOWED FOR PREPAYMENT OF INSTALMENTS. 


_ A purchaser on credit may pay off the balance remaining unpaid 
under the contract, and is allowed a deduction equivalent to the amount 
of interest added to the unpaid instalment by way of credit premium. 
Those who have purchased before November, 1881, are allowed a 
discount of five per cent. on the amount of instalments remaining 


unpaid. 
LAND NOT ALIENABLE UNTIL PAID FOR. 


_ A purchaser of Crown Lands on credit may not transfer his 
interest without the consent of the Commissioner. 
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If the Commissioner gives his consent, a transfer fee of threepence 
in the pound on the purchase money is required. 

All arrears of instalment must be paid before the Commissioner's 
consent to transfer is given. 

If a purchaser on credit becomes bankrupt his interest passes to 
his trustee. A purchaser on credit may devise his interest, and if he 
dies intestate his interest becomes part of his personal estate, and passes 
to his personal representative, who holds the lands upon the same con- 
ditions as the intestate. 

Lands are conveyed by grant deed, for which a fee of fifteen 
shillings is charged. ‘The whole of the purchase money must first be 
paid. Grants are issued in duplicate, and are enrolled and delivered to 
the Recorder of Titles, who registers and deals with them in the 
manner provided for by the Real Property Act. 

All lands alienated under the present Waste Lands Acts, for five 
years after the date of alienation, are liable to be resumed for mining 
purposes on payment of compensation for the value, other than 
auriferous, of the lands and improvements so resumed. 

When the purchase money in full has been paid, together with the 
grant deed fee, if the purchaser wishes the deeds to be made out in any ~ 
name other than the party to the contract, he must make a written 
request to. the Commissioner, informing him of the names of the per- 
sons in whose favour the deeds are to be made out, the signatures of 
such request to be witnessed by a Justice of the Peace. 

When grant deeds are issued from the Lands Office the pur- 
chaser is notified of the fact, and the Lands Office is then no longer 
responsible ; the deeds after enrolment are forwarded to the Recorder 
of Titles, who notifies to the purchaser the fees payable under the Real 
Property Act, and issues the deeds from his Office, or from the Branch 
Office, Launceston. 


Licences ror PAstorAL OccupATION. 


Unoceupied country may, if the Commissioner sees fit, be exposed 
to auction in runs of such extent as the Commissioner may direct. Such 
runs are liable at any time to be sold or licensed, or occupied by virtue 
of a miner’s right or licence, for other than pastoral purposes, and to be 
otherwise alienated and dealt with. 

The rent is fixed by the Commissioner, and the run is put up for 
auction, and the highest bidder receiving a licence to occupy it for 
Fourteen years. 

The interest in a run may be transferred by consent of Commis- 
sioner on payment of fee of £1. 

The licence may contain such condition as the Governor in Council 
may approve, and on violation of condition the Commissioner may for- 
feit and revoke such licence. 

The licensee may cultivate so much of the run as may be necessary 
to provide such produce as may be required for the use of his family 
and establishment, but not for the purpose of sale or barter. 

With the consent of the Commissioner, and on payment of the 
sum of £10, runs may be divided. 

If the value of any run is diminished by sale or other disposal of 
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any portion of it, the Commissioner, upon application of the licensee, 
may reduce the rent. 

The rent is payable half-yearly in advance, on the first day of 
April and the first day of October. 

A licence is determinable if the rent remains unpaid for one month 
after it becomes due, and is also determinable if the lot is required for 
sale or any public purpose,—in such case Six months’ notice must be 
given to the licensee before the land is resumed by the Crown, and the 
licensee becomes entitled to receive from the Crown compensation for 
the value of all fences, buildings, and other permanent improvements he 
may have made during the currency of his licence. : 

The rent overdue on any Crown Land may be recovered by process 
of law. 

LEASES FOR OTHER THAN PasTORAL PURPOSES. 


The Governor in Council may grant leases for a period not exceed- 
ing ninety-nine years of any land bordering upon a navigable river, or 
on the sea, &c., if required for the purpose of constructing wharves, 
docks, slips, or any other works of public utility. No such lease may 
interfere with the right of access to the sea, river, &c. on the part of 
any neighbouring proprietor, nor may it injuriously affect the naviga- 
tion. For whatever purpose the land is leased, the lease may be deter- 
mined in case of non-completion of the works, or violation of any 
conditions under which the lease was granted ; and in any case the land 
may be resumed if required for the defence of the Colony. 

The Governor in Council may also, under similar conditions, grant 
leases for a period not exceeding ninety-nine years the right of con- 
structing water-courses, &e, across any Crown Lands, and may 
similarly lease for a period not exceeding thirty years any portion of a 
Crown reserve for the purpose of the construction thereon of any manu- 
factory, mill, or such other work ; but no such lease may tend to the 
obstruction of any road or the pollution of any river, 


Leases or Isuanps. 


Islands are specially excepted from sale by Proclamation of the 
Governor in Council. 

The Commissioner may let by tender, or public auction, any island 
or part thereof for a term of fourteen years, notice to be published in 
the Guzette at least sixty days beforehand. The rent is payable yearly 
in advance, 

Leases or Lanp ror Raiuways, &e. 


The Commissioner may lease to any person applying for the same 
any land required for the purpose of constructing tramways or railways, 
the Governor in Council fixing the terms and conditions. 

The land required for such purpose must be surveyed at the 
expense of the applicant. 


LicENcEs TO RESIDE ON GoLp Fie.ps. 
Licences to reside on Gold Fields may be issued by the Commis- 
sioner, entitling the holder to reside on and cultivate any land not 
exceeding five acres, Such licence to continue in force for a period not 
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exceeding one year from the date of issue, and subject to the following 
and any other conditions the Commissioner may impose :— 


The licence will not be granted for the occupation of lands com- 
prised within reserves or towns. 

Lands so situated that the occupation thereof would obstruct 
access of holders of Miners’ Rights, wood or other licences, to 
timber and water. 

Land comprising two or more detached portions. 

‘Lands situated on’ both banks of a river or creek, or on both 
sides of a roadway or frequented track. 

Lands required for mining purposes, or if included in any mining 
claim or held under mining lease, unless with the consent in 
writing of the claim-holders or lessees first had and obtained. 

Lands whereon are any dwellings, improvements, or crops not 
the property of the applicant for a licence. 

The licence fee is £2 per annum, payable in advance. 


The licence only confers the right to use the land for the purpose 
for which the licence has been issued, and for no other purpose what- 
soever. 

The licensee may not assign, sublet, or part with his interest with- 
out the Commissioner’s consent. 

The licensee must reside upon his land, or enclose it with a 
substantial fence, and cultivate at least one-fifth portion thereof. 

‘The land may be resumed for mining purposes on payment of 
compensation for damage done. 

Any miner may, with the consent of the Commissioner, enter upon 
the land and search for gold without paying compensation, except for 
damage done to any orchard, garden, or crops. 

Any persons possessed of the right to mine on the land may occupy 
the land for mining purposes without paying compensation. 

The Governor in Council may resume the land if required for any 
pe purpose, compensation being decided by a Commissioner of Gold 

ields, 


Timper LicEncss. 


The Governor in Council has the power to set apart such lands as 
he considers fit for the preservation and growth of timber, and may also 
prohibit the cutting of timber upon any Waste Lands he may specify 
in his Proclamation. 

The Commissioner may authorise timber licences to be issued for 
cutting timber, &c. on any lands available for the purpose. Regulations 
under which such licences are issued are as follows :— 


Timber Licences, Sc. 


Licences to fell, split, and saw timber, strip bark, &e., may be 
obtained by application through the Police, the Bailiffs of Crown 
Lands, or any person whom the Minister may appoint for that purpose, 
on payment of the under-mentioned Fees. ‘The licence will be in the 
form in the Schedule A. hereto annexed, and only applies to the par- 
ticular locality for which it is issued. : 
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Fees. 

Purpose of Licence. Fee for each person employed. 
Fell, split, and saw ordinary timber............... 5s. per month. 
Fell, split, and saw blackwood and pine ......... 2s. 6d. per week. 
Fell and remove ordinary timber in log ......... 5s. per week. 
Fell and remove blackwood and pine in log ... 10s. per month. 
Burn charcoal from ordinary timber ............ 2s. 6d. per week. 
DSUNi iW aptlOiDAT rs, .casss.sccysstrtoesssvevnevenescsssss 10s. per month. 
Make bricks, pottery, and earthenware ......... £2 10s. per quarter. 
Procure shells, gravel, earth, &C. ......sscceecetees 5s. per week. 


The Minister may, by notice to be published in the Gazette, with- 
draw any Waste Lands of the Crown from the operation of Timber 
Licences, or may prohibit the cutting of any particular kind of timber 
in any specified locality. 

Timber Licences will not apply to any land applied for by a 
Selector who has paid Survey Fee for such land, nor to any land set 
apart for any public purpose. 

Lands held under lease from the Crown, lands set apart for town- 
ships, and lands surveyed for sale, will be available only by the written 
authority of the Commissioner. 

Timber Licences will not be available for use within the boundaries 
of any Forest Reserve, except by the written permission of the Com- 
missioner of Crown Lands, and subject to such conditions and such fees 
as he may consider necessary. 

The Lessee or Licensee of any Waste Lands of the Crown ‘occu- 
pied for Mining or Pastoral purposes may notify in writing to the 
Commissioner any reasonable objections he may have against Timber 
Licences being granted to any person in respect to the lands held by 
virtue of such lease, and the Commissioner may, if he sees fit, after 
investigating such objections, refuse to issue a licence in respect of such 
leased lands. 

The holder of a lease or licence of occupation of any Waste Lands 
of the Crown may cut any timber required by him as tenant of the 
several lands, but not for the purposes of sale or barter. 

Every person holding a Timber Licence must exhibit it, if called 
upon to do so, to any officer of the Government authorised on that 
behalf, or to any Bailiff of Crown Lands or Mines, or to any Police 
Constable, or to the occupier of any run on which the holder of the 
Timber Licence may be cutting, or to the agent of such occupier. Any 
person refusing to produce his licence when so called upon as aforesaid 
will be deemed to be unlicensed. 

A Bailiff of Crown Lands, or any Police Officer, may seize any 
timber which there is good reason to believe was cut upon any Waste 
Lands of the Crown without licence, or by a person deemed to be 
unlicensed under the provisions of the preceding Regulation, and upon 
the authority of the Commissioner such timber may be sold in such 
manner as the Commissioner may direct. Provided that one month’s 
notice of such intention to sell be published in the Gazette, and at least 
once in a newspaper. 

Timber split or sawn upon any Waste Lands of the Crown and not 
at once removed, must be stacked, and each stack marked with the 
licensee’s initials; logs not removed must each be branded and num- 
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bered, and the licensee shall furnish the Bailiff of Crown Lands or 
Police with particulars of the number and brands of such logs. Any 
logs or timber not so marked, and any timber in the log which may 
remain more than six months upon Crown Lands, may be seized and 
disposed of as the property of the Crown. 

The holder of a Timber Licence, on written notice from a Selector * 
under the 24th Section of “ Waste Lands Act, 1870,’ shall desist from 
cutting or splitting timber upon any Waste Lands of the Crown which 
may have been selected to purchase, and the production of a receipt for 
the Survey Fee shall be deemed sufficient. proof that the land has been 
selected. The Licensee shall, within Three months from the date of 
such notice, remove from such land all the timber he may have cut 
under licence during the period previous to such notice being given. 
All cut timber remaining upon the land after the expiration of the term 
of Three months as aforesaid shall be the property of the Selector of 
the land. 

The Licensee will not be entitled to claim more than Three trees 
that may be felled but not cut up. 

No tree may be felled so as to obstruct any road or track. 

Licences for the purpose of obtaining and burning Limestone, 
obtaining earth for the purposes of making Bricks, Pottery, or Earthen- 
ware of any description, will authorise the holder to enter upon such 
Waste Lands of the Crown as the Commissioner may approve of, not 
exceeding Three acres in extent, and subject to the condition that the 
same be enclosed with a substantial four-rail or four-log fence not less 
than 4ft. 6in. in height. ° 


GENERAL OxpserRvVATIONS UPON UNALIENATED LANDS SUITABLE FOR 
AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 


The demand for the rich agricultural lands of the Colony continues 
to be very satisfactory, as the country is being opened up by roads and 
Public Works. The greatest advance in selection has taken place in 
the prosperous counties of Dorset, Devon, and Wellington, where there 
are still many hundreds of thousands of acres of first-class scrub land 
unalienated, with large areas of similar country in the counties of 
Buckingham and Kent awaiting development. These lands contain 
large supplies of good splitting and sawing timber, as well as beds of 
magnificent blackwood and other timbers of less importance, and are 
principally of basaltic formation, varying from dark .chocolate-coloured 
soil to light sandy loam in places. ‘The good land is generally covered 
with heavy dense scrub, consisting of dogw6od, musk, peartree, sassafras, 
and myrtle, with a dense undergrowth of ferns. Large tree-ferns, 
abound in the gullies, and in some instances almost to the exclusion of 
other growths. 


Clearing Land. 


The matter of clearing such lands is a serious consideration, and 
entails a large amount of labour and general knowledge of the work to 
carry it on successfully. To those, however, who possess the necessary 
experience, there is nothing very formidable in the undertaking, nor is 
any great amount of capital required to make satisfactory progress in 
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establishing comfortable homesteads, where every acre cleared will yield 
cereals, root crops of every description, and all kinds of vegetables or 
artificial grasses in abundance. ‘The only assistance the bond fide settler 
requires is reasonable provision for the transit of his produce to the 
market. 

Settlement in Outlying Districts. 


Recognising the great importance of encouraging settlement in the 
outlying districts, a new Land Bill has been prepared for Parliamentary 
sanction, containing exceptionally liberal terms to the selector, better 
security for leasing pastoral lands, and for the disposal of agricultural 
lands in mining districts. This latter measure is one materially affecting 
the interests of the country (as in many instances rich land is found in 
immediate proximity to mining centres). It is deserving of general and 
substantial support, the more so that it does not contain any conditions 
prejudicial to the mining industry. 

Briefly, the principal new provisions of this Bill empower the 
Governor in Council to proclaim agricultural, mining, and pastoral 
areas respectively. Under the first part land may be selected on 
deferred payments extending over a period of 17 years, The second 
part provides for a Seven years’ purchase in annual instalments, 
‘Teserving to the Government the right to issue licences for mining on 
such area; and the third part precludes the selection or purchase of any 
land within a proclaimed Pastoral Area. 

Except in so far as that roads will be provided in advance of selec- 
tion in Agricultural Areas, the other conditions are similar to those of 
our present Land Acts. 

A proposal has been submitted to the Government for a number of 
exploration surveys throughout the principal districts of the country in 
order to obtain reliable reports on the situation, extent, and quality of 
the agricultural lands for the information of intending selectors, and as 
a guide to the future extension of roads and railways. 

During the present Session the Parliament will be asked to vote a 
sum for Irrigation Surveys, and in the event of the irrigation scheme 
meeting the approval of the Legislature and being satisfactorily carried 
out, many thousands of acres of bush runs will be converted into 
dairying or agricultural farms capable of supporting a largely increased 
population. 

The construction of the railway recently opened between Laun- 
ceston and Scottsdale will give an impetus to cultivation and selection 
in one of the most important districts of Tasmania, and one that has 
hitherto been badly served by roads and other facilities for the transit of 
marketable products. This land is within the County of Dorset, where 
there is still a tract of unalienated agricultural land, extending from 
the northern slopes of Mount Barrow round to the head waters of the 
Ringarooma River, comprising some 50,000 acres, equal to anything in 
the country. The importance of this district will no doubt induce an 
extension of the Scottsdale Railway to Ringarooma in the immediate 
future, and subsequently to join the Fingal Line. 

The Ringarooma land is unquestionably very fertile. In support of 
this statement I may instance the sale of one estate some years since, in 
which the land (although only partially cleared and situated 60 miles 
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from market) realised £16 per acre. This, in common with the good 
land in other localities, possesses very valuable beds of splitting, black- 
wood, and other timbers, that will be turned to account by the addi- 
tional facilities of communication that a railway will afford ; and being 
backed up by the extensive tin mines of the North-East Coast— 
stretching away from the Upper Ringarooma to George's Bay—it is 
unquestionably situated in a most favoured locality. 

As showing the rapidity with which selection follows railway con- 
struction in similar country, I would remark that, after the Derwent 
Valley Line was extended from New Norfolk to Glenora, and a Report 
obtained on the Russell’s Falls district, 10,000 acres of land were applied 
for in two months, varying in area from 25 acres to 320 acres. 

Again, the construction of a portion of the road from Table Cape 
towards Mount Bischoff was followed by the taking up of 30,000 acres 
of heavy scrub land’in a very short period. 


Railways. 


The Derwent Valley Railway will no doubt be further extended 
within the next few years beyond Mount Field West towards the 
Florentine River, and ultimately on to the West Coast, to join the 
Strahan-Zeehan Line, for the construction of which tenders will be 
called at an early date. 

This line of railway will open up not only many thousands of acres 
of good agricultural and pastoral lands, but also some of the most pro- 
mising mineral country, in which the existence of gold, copper, and 
other minerals has been known for nearly a quarter of a century. 

The Formby Railway is being continued to the thriving town of 
Ulverstone, along the north coast seaboard, and votes are being pro- 
posed for the surveys of inland arteries. This line wil! probably be 
carried on to join the V.D.L. Company’s Line at Emu Bay during the 
next two or three years, when the wonderful Bischoff tin mine will be 
connected with the capital of the Colony by railway. 

A line is also being made from Brighton to -Apsley, through the 
districts of Bagdad and Green Ponds, which will require to be extended 
through the County of Somerset to the east of the Great Western 
Range, down the valley of the Isis, and through the district of Cressy 
to Longford, to join the Launceston and Western Railway. 

The Railway from Deloraine to Mole Creek, vid Chudleigh, is 
nearly completed, with a view to tapping a large area of good serub 
land in the vicinity of Gad’s Hill and Mersey River. A few miles to 
the west of Gad’s Hill a promising field for gold has recently been dis- 
covered, and satisfactory prospects obtained. 

The estimated expenditure for the construction of a railway from 
Bellerive to Sorell has been authorised by Parliament, and it is 
expected that tenders for the work will shortly be invited. This line 
will afford a large district the advantages derived from such a mode of 
communication, and is trending in the direction of a considerable 
extent of good and passable Crown Land, along portions of the 
eastern shore of the County of Pembroke. This tract of country 
faces Maria Island, which is situated on the East Coast of Tasmania, 
and about seven miles distant from the main land at the nearest point. 
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Maria Island is at present leased to a Company bearing that name, and 
contains 24,000 acres of land, portions of which are very good quality. 
The operations of the Maria Island Company have been brought 
into prominent notice during the last few years, and it is anticipated 
that a large export trade of lime and Portland cement will be estab- 
lished on the island before long, which will give additional importance 
to the local district. Already a number of substantial buildings, includ- 
ing a commodious hotel, have been erected by this Company, with 
several plantations of vines and other improvements, in view of 
introducing the important industry of viticulture on a large scale. 

In these brief notes I have necessarily omitted mention of many 
important and thriving settlements, such as the Huon. This district 
provides a large export of valuable fruits, equal, if not superior, to any- 
thing grown in the Australias; the soil and climate being specially 
adapted to such industry. 

The lines of railway constructed, and those in course of construc- 
tion and proposed, are marked on the accompanying map approximately, 
which also indicates the localities where good Crown Lands are known 
to exist. 


Part II. 


Mineral Lands. 
(By ¥. BeustTEap, ZEsq., Secretary of Mines.) 


Tue mineral-bearing lands of the Colony are dealt with under special 
laws and regulations, distinct from the Waste Lands Acts. The 
department is controlled by the Minister of Lands and Works, through 
the direct supervision of the Secretary of Mines, under whom are 
appointed Commissioners of Mines and Gold Fields for each division of 
the Colony, Who act judicially in the settlement of disputes, and con- 
duct all business matters connected with the mining industry. 

The Gold Fields Acts and Regulations provide for the issue of— 

1. Diners’ Rights, under which, at the annual cost of Five 
Shillings, the holder is authorised to search and mine for gold upon any 
Crown Land, and to acquire possession of a quarter of an acre (or, in 
the case of abandoned ground previously worked, one acre) of land for 
mining”or residence; the use of firewood and timber for domestic or 
mining purposes being also allowed under such right. 

2. Prospectors’ Protection Orders—Holders of Miners’ Rights 
may, upon payment of the sum of Five Shillings, obtain from a 
Commissioner prospecting claims of areas varying from 50 acres to 10 
acres, according to their distance from previously known deposits, 
which they may hold for a period of not exceeding 12 months. Should 
a discovery be made, the discoverer may secure a claim free of rent of 
not exceeding Five acres in the case of gold in alluvial deposit, or of 
not exceeding 20 acres in the case of gold in quartz. 

3. Business Licences, authorising the holder to occupy upon any 
Gold Field a quarter of an acre of land for business purposes, are 
issued upon the annual payment of Four Pounds. — 
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4. Leases of areas not exceeding 10 acres are issued for a period of 
10 years, with right of renewal at a rental of One Pound per acre per 
annum, under which the lessee is entitled to mine for gold, to put up 
and remove any building or other erection, to cut timber on and remove 
the same, and to remove stone, clay, or gravel from any Waste Lands 
of the Crown for the purpose of building for himself any place of 
residence or for mining purposes. Leases of sites for machinery are 
also issued for a similar term, and at a like rental. : 

5. Grants of Water Rights, authorising the grantee, his executors, 
&e, to take and divert water which Her Majesty may lawfully take and 
divert from any stream, &e. in order to supply water for mining or for 
the domestic purposes of those engaged in mining, and authorising the 
holder to cut races, &c. for conveying, and to make dams for conserving 
such water, are issued for periods of 10 years, at an annual rental of £1 
per sluice-head of 16 square inches. 

6. Easement Licences, authorising the licensee to oceupy such 
Crown Land as may be necessary to enable him to conveniently work 
the leasehold held by him, to cut drains, make roads, tramways, 
channels, shafts, &c., are issued for a term of 10 years free of rent. 

Provisions are made for the settlement of disputes and partnership 
questions, regulating the mode of applying for and marking claims and 
areas, the shape and survey of claims, priority of rights, conditions of 
working, mode of forfeiture, &e. 


Minerals and Metals other than Gold. 


The Mineral Lands Acts and Regulations deal with all minerals 
and metals other than gold. Under these are issued— 

1. Residence Licences, at a cost of Ten Shillings per annum, 
authorising the holder to take possession of and occupy a quarter of an 
acre of land for residence or business purposes. 

2. Prospectors’ Licences, at a cost of Ten Shillings per annum, 
griuitling the holder to prospect for minerals upon 20 acres of Crown 

and. 

3. Leases, at an annual rental of Five Shillmgs per acre, for any 
term not exceeding 21 years, with provisions for renewal, of areas not 
exceeding 80 acres nor less than 20 acres, entitling the holder to mine 
for and win all minerals and metals not being gold, and to cut timber 
on and remove the same, and to remove any stone, clay, or gravel from — 
any Crown Land for building for himself any place of residence on the 
leased claim, or for mining purposes, or for the domestic purposes of 
those engaged in mining thereon. 

For lands containing coal, shale, slate, freestone, or limestone, the 
area which may be leased shall not exceed 320 acres, and the rental is 
2s. 6d. per acre. Leases at peppercorn rent may be granted to persons 
who shall discover minerals, of areas not less than 100 acres or more 
than 320 acres, for coal, shale, slate, freestone, or limestone, and not less 
than 20 acres or more than 80 acres for any other mineral, according 
to the distance from a spot where the same mineral is at the time of the 
discovery known to exist. 

4, Leases of Machinery Sites, not exceeding Five acres, at an 


annual rental of £1 per acre for a period of 21 years, with provisions 
for renewal. , 
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5. Grants of Water Rights for a term of 21 years, renewable, at 
an annual rental of £1 per head of 16 square inches, carrying the right 
to construct races, dams, and reservoirs. 

6. Easement Licences, for the conveyance and deposit of sludge, 
construction of roads, tramways, shafts, &c. for a term of 21 years, 
renewable, are granted to lessees free of rental. 

The Law and Regulations provide the mode of settling disputes 
and partnership questions, adjusting conflicting claims, regulating the 
marking and survey of areas, conditions of working, forfeiture, &e. 

Provisions are further made under separate Acts to enable lessees 
under any mining Act to acquire easements through or upon any private 
land ; for regulating appeals to the Supreme Court against the deci- 
sions of Commissioners in mining cases; for the regulation and inspec- 
tion of mines; and also for the incorporation and winding-up of mining 
companies. 


Crown Lanps—GENERAL. 


Crown Land Sales. 


Of the 16,778,000 acres of land comprising the Colony of Tas- 
mania, about 4,612,400 acres were either granted or sold on the 31st 
December, 1888. This leaves about 12,165,600 acres as the extent of 
land not alienated from the Crown on the 31st December, 1888. 

The following is a synopsis of the particulars relating to the land 
sales during the year 1888, together with comparisons in relation to 
the previous year and to the average of the last decade :— 


Crown Land Sales. 


Increase or Decrease as 
compared with 


1888. | 1887. 1879. 


eg a rn | 


Number of Lots— 


Country ...-..-.00.60 483 631 578 — 148 — 9 
Town and Suburban 192 100 209 + 92 — 17 
TLOWAT eesGesse260 675 731 787 —_— 56 — 112 
Area, Acres— 
Country ...-ceceeee one 35,671 55,046 52,880 — 19,375 — 17,209 
Town and Suburban 706 478 724 + 228 —_— 18 
MAAS vectiociis 36,377 | 55,524 | 58,604 | —19,147 | —17,227 
Amount-— 
Country ...-...00++- £| 47,782 | 72,850 | 68,969 | —25,068 | — 21,187 
Town & Suburban £ 5794 3120 7294 + 2674 — 1500 
FDR: asccc'ce ss £) 53,576 75,970 76,263 — 22,934 — 22,687 
Amount per Acre— Per Oar ee Wee eer Per Al) Seat ea Slee yt he A I ae 
Country aehnacaiwaens os i Fees tes 1 RP eh a5 16431\/+0 0 4{+0 0 8 
Town and Suburban! 8 4 2] 610 6}10 1 5}+118 8j|—117 3 
PL GOAN*s «stestexcs osedeies 19 5 72-2 18 51/+0 2 1}]40 1 0 
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During the year 1888 there were sold 36,377 acres of land, as 
against 55,524 acres sold during the previous year. Of these, 35,671 
acres, or 98:06 per cent., were classed as Country lots, and 706 acres, or 
1:94 per cent., as Town and Suburban. 

The nominal value of 483 Country lots sold is stated to be 
£47,782, or £1 6s. 9d. per acre; while the 192 lots of Town and Sub- 
urban sold realised £5794, or £8 4s. 2d. per acre. 


Decade ending Year L888. Decade ending Year 1878. 


UNCTOSIBOMUsaecacczeaceateaes No. 454,930 370,344 
Value of Sales............ £ 653,729 458,637 
Ditto per acre...... £1 8s. 888d. £1 4s. 9:22d. 


That is, the value of lands sold during the last decade realised on the 
average 3s. 11°66d. more per acre,—i.e., 16°16 per cent. increase. 


Ordinary Crown Lands leased. 


The following abstract shows the extent of ordinary Crown Lands 
leased during 1888, together with the amount of rental due in respect 
ot the same. The corresponding figures for 1887 and 1879 are also 
given for the purposes of comparison. 


Particulars. 188s. 1287. 1879. 


Tasmania proper. ‘ 
Acres leased .....ssssecseseeseeee No. 945,133 862,464 1,270,133 


emi eeetenec rer tencccere carci ses £ 7484 6887 7639 

Average rental per acre ...... d. 1:90 1:92 1:45 
Smaller Island Dependencies. 

SGEGRMIGARGU facto sees saecan'ssses No. 312,981 812,981 752,880 

CUiaiteastane! st vatsertesessranvess £ = “815 813 671 

Average rental per acre ...... d. 0°62 0°62 O21 
Tasmania and Dependencies. 

Acreslepsed c...scvssrce-ersoesns No. 1,258,114 1,175,445 2,023,013 

TENTHS ca sccatsccessc.ssosesovesee £ 8297 7700 8360 

Average rental per acre ...... d. 1°58 1:57 0:99 


Thus, during the year 1888 the extent of ordinary Crown Land 
leased was 1,258,114 acres, as against 1,175,445 acres in 1887, and 
2,023,013 acres in 1879. The nominal rental, £8297, is more than that 
of the previous year by £597, and the average rental per acre has 
increased from 1:57d. to 158d. The extent of Island dependencies 
under lease is the same as in the previous year. 


Mineral Lands leased. 


With respect to Mineral Lands leased, the following is a general 
summary for the years 1884-1888 ;— 
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1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 


Gold— —_—__—. —|— _——___—_—__|_____-—_- 
Number of Leases in 
force on 31st Dee. ... 271 189 128 307 279 
ATCA <.. Scecce No. acres 2568 1835 1308 3083 2869 
Rental (nominal)... £ 2568 1835 1308 3083 2869 
Tin— 
Number of Leases in 
force on 31st Dec.... 1853 740 683 712 1091 
ATC ....0006 No. acres} 75,487. 29,479 24,879 24,599 33,845 
Rental (nominal)... £} 18,872 7370 6219 6150 8461 


Other Minerals— 
Number of Leases in 


force on 31st Dec. ... 51 28 46 61 162 
PLOW Sacess ss No. acres 6483 4626 7304 8647 12,264 
Rental (nominal)... £ 1012 588 923 1173 2387 

ToraL— 
Number of Leases in { 

HONCEscacctictascnssascees 2175 957 857 1080 1532 
SAP ER ses vase ase No. acres} 84,538 35,940 33,491 36,329 48,978 
Rental (nominal)... £| 22,452 9793 8450 10,408 13,717 


The foregoing comparative table shows a considerable increase as 
regards Mineral Lands leased, area and rental, during the year 1888. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Geology and Mineral Products. 


GeroLocicaL ForMATIONS. 
Brief Outline. 


Wirx the exception of certain marine beds belonging to the Cretaceous 
period, ‘Tasmania presents within her limited boundaries a_ very 
complete conspectus of all the rock formations of Australia. All the 
great systems known to geologists are well represented. Tasmanian 
geology has engaged the close attention of wany distinguished 
observers during the last 50 years, and its history is now fairly well 
known. Prominent among its investigators are the following names :— 
Count Strzelecki, J. Beete Jukes, A. R. C. Selwyn, Rev. W. B. Clarke, 
Dr. Milligan, Chas. Gould, Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods, R. Etheridge, 
jun., Prof. R. Tate, T. Stephens, 8. H. Wintle, T. Hainsworth, and 
G. Thureau. The author of this work has also contributed many 
papers on stratigraphy and paleontology, and has given a very com- 
prehensive account of the labours of previous observers and of the 
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No. 


1 
2 
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Igneous Rocks. 


Colour. 
Red 
Pink 
Gamboge 


Nature of Rock or Formation. 


Granites and Porphyries. 
Greenstone (Diabase, Diorite, &c.) 


Basalt (Anamesite, Nepheline, &c.) 


Stratified Rocks. 


Violet 
Blue 


Grey 


Orange-red 


Green 


Yellow 


Crystalline and metamorphic schists, 
clayslates, quartzites, conglomerates, 
and sandstones of Archean, Cam- 
brian and Silurian Age. 

Silurian limestones. 

All rocks lying between the Upper 
Silurian and Lower Tertiary, includ- 
ing the Carboniferous and Mesozoic 
Coal Measures ; fossiliferous mud- 
stones, sandstones, and limestones 
(Upper Paleozoic) and Lower 
Mesozoic sandstones. 

Lacustrine deposits of Tertiary Age, 
including leaf-beds, lignites, sand- 
stones, clays, gravel terraces, &c. 

Marine Beds of Loner Paleogene 
Age (Eocene), including shelly lime- 
stones, calcareous sandstones, coral- 
rag’, &e. 

Post Tertiary Deposits, including con- 
solidated sand-dunes, raised beaches, 
Esker drifts, &e. 
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geology of the Island in his “ Systematic Account of the Geolog 
Tasmania,* from which the materials of the present sketch have 


obtained. 
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The following is a summary of the great divisions embraced in the 
classification of the various rock formations :— 


Period. 


CAINOZOIC 


MESOZOIC 


PALAOZOIC 


System. 


TERTIARY 


CARBONIFER- 
ous 


DEVONIAN? 


QUATERNARY ( 


| 


A 
| PS Nr 


Group. Formation. 


Native shell mounds, 
sand-dunes ; allu- 
vium ; cave-bone 
deposits.’ 

Raised beaches 


Recent 


Pleis- 
tocene 


Helicidee sandstone 


Neo- 
gene 
Paleo- 
gene 


Older terrace drifts 


Basalts and tuffs 
and underlying 
leaf-beds, clays, 
lignites, older 
stanniferous and 
auriferous drifts. 

Marine beds 


Later intrusions of 
diabase (green- 
stone); sandstones, 
shales, and coal 
seams (Upper 
Coal Measures) 


Upper 


= 


Older sandstone 
formations 


Lower 


Port Cygnet and 
[ Bruni Coal Mea- 
| sures 
Upper Marine Beds 
Lower Coal Mea- 
sures 
Tasmanite Beds 
Lower Marine Beds 


Upper soft slates 


Bay, &c. 


Examples, 


Sea Coast 


‘Chudleigh 

North-West Coast, 
Furneaux Group, 
Kent’s Grou 
Furneaux 


roup, 
Kent’s Group 


Bea- 
Laun- 


Breadalbane, 
consfield, 
ceston, Hobart, 
Waratah, Mac- 
quarie Harbour, &c. 


Table 
Grim, 
Island 


Cape, Cape 
Flinders 


Fingal, Longford, 
York Plains, Sey- 
mour, Douglas 
River, Spring Bay, 
Jerusalem, Impres- 
sion Bay, Hamilton, 
Hobart, Sandfly, 
&e. 

Knocklofty, Hobart 
Waterworks, Cas- 
cades, North-West 


Mount Cygnet Coal 


Measures, Adven- 
ture Bay Coal 
Measures 


Mersey, Hobart: 

Mersey, Fingal, Tip- 
pagory Range 

Mersey 

Northernand Eastern 
Tasmania 

Fingal 


* © Systematic Account of the Geology of Tasmania.” 


By R. M. Johnston, F.L.S., 


pp. xxi. and 409, and 57 Plates of Typical Fossils, with 23 Engravings, Maps, Sections, &c, 


Royal quarto. 


(Hobart, 1888.) 
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Period. ear = Group. Formation. Examples 
PALZOZOIC | Sizvurtan f ( Eldon Group.— 
Lower slates Fingal 
Eldon Valley clay | Eldon Valley 
slates and mud- 
stones 
| Upper |2 Brachiopod sand-| Mount Lyell, Mount 
stones and con-| Zeehan, Queen 
| glomerates River, Magnet 
Range 
| Talcose schists Queen. River, Mount 
land slates Lyell 
; | Gordon River 
| Group 
i: Limestones, con-| Gordon River 
glomerates 
| Auriferous — slate Lisle, Beaconsfield, 
. group Fingal 
CAMBRIAN Brisordiel Calci- | Mersey 
i ferous Group 
4 Magog Group Chudleigh 
| Dikelocephalus Caroline Creek 
L Group 
ARCHEAN Quartzites and me-| North-eastern and 


tamorphic schists 


Western Tasmania 


Lower Patmozorc. 


It is difficult in a brief sketch to indicate the distribution of the 
various rock systems, but in a general way it may be correct to state 
broadly that the sedimentary rocks of Archean and Silurian age are 
mainly exposed, forming remarkably rugged ranges, in the extreme 
north-eastern part of the Island in the vicinity of Gladstone, Beacons- 
field, Lefroy, Branxholm, Mangana, and George’s Bay; and occupy 
the greater part of the Western Highlands, forming a broad strip 
running obliquely and continuously between the extremes of the granite 
headlands of Hummock Island in the north-west to the bold schistose 
mountains terminating in the southernmost extremity of the Island 
beyond Mount La Perouse, near South Cape. 

The rocks of Archean age, consisting mainly of crystalline schists, 
mica-schists, and quartzites, are usually greatly metamorphosed, and are 
characterised by highly folded, tilted, crumpled, and puckered strata. 
They rarely exhibit any traces ‘of former life. 

The Cambrian rocks in Caroline Creek, Mersey, consist of rusty 
sandstone, thinly bedded, usually inclined at a considerable angle. The 
remains of Trilobites (Dikelocephalus, &e.) and the tracks of Annelids 
are very abundant. 

The Silurian rocks consist mainly of hydro-mica schists, clay 
slates, sandstones, grits, conglomerates, and thickly bedded close- grained 
limestones. Although not so greatly metamorphosed as the Archean 
rocks, they are generally found tilted at high angles, and are usually 
much folded and dislocated. Their members are frequently penetrated 
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by lodes and veins, and in various parts of the Island, as at Mount 
Bischoff, Mount Zeehan, Mount Lyell, Heazlewood, Beaconsfield, 
these are often highly charged with valuable metals such as gold, tin, 
silver, lead, antimony, bismuth, &c. The limestones of the Gordon, 
and the sandstones of Queen River, Mount Lyell, Honeysuckle Hill, 
and Heazlewood are rich in fossils. Corals and chambered shells of 
the Orthoceras type characterise the limestones; and the sandstones are 
replete with casts of comparatively small or minute Brachiopods of the 
genera Pentamerus, Rhynchonella, Orthis, Atrypa, Strophomena, and 
Spirifer. The absence of large-winged Spirifers is the most con- 
spicuous feature which distinguishes these sandstones from those of 
Upper Paleozoic age. These older rocks are also exposed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Roland, Chudleigh, and Mersey River, and they 
are to be traced forming a marginal boundary in the east through 
Freycinet Peninsula and Schouten and Maria Islands. Granites and 
porphyries are commonly associated with them in various localities, as 
at Gladstone, Blue Tier, Fingal, Avoca, Schouten and Maria Islands, 
Mount Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, Housetop, Meredith Range, and 
elsewhere, in all of which places valuable metals occur more or less 
richly. 


Intrusive Greenstones. 


Towards the centre of the Island the sedimentary rocks are over- 
laid by the massive greenstone plateau of the Lake Country. Moun- 
tain chains, isolated bosses, and minor ridges of greenstone ramify the 
remaining part of the south and eastern portion of the Island, breaking 
up the stratified rocks of Upper Paleozoic and Mesozoic age into 
many isolated basins. Generally, the stratified rocks of Carboniferous 
and Mesozoic age are in this region so intimately associated with the 
older and newer diabasic greenstones, that the latter cannot very well be 
considered apart in any attempt to describe them. The diabasic green- 
stones form the elevated plateaux and mountains, as well as the minor 
dividing ranges throughout a great part of the midland, northern, 
eastern, and south-eastern parts of the Island; and, comparatively, if 
not wholly, they may be said to be absent from the extreme western 
part, where the older Silurian and metamorphic rocks prevail with their 
associated granites and porphyries, 

The great central greenstone plateau of the Lake Country, in its 
northern part especially, preserves a general rugged or undulating level 
of about 4000 feet altitude, and its higher bosses and peaks and its 
valleys do not vary much more than 1000 feet above or below this 
uniform level. From the Picton to Gad’s Hill, a distance northerly of 
over 100 miles, its westerly limit may be traced, forming a bold and 
widely undulating margin relative to the western country, whose imme- 
diate general upland surface ranges between 2000 and 3000 feet above 
sea level. This margin is markedly broken by the elevated outlying 
spur forming the Eldon Range, near Lake St. Clair. From Gad’s Hill 
in a south-easterly direction to the Table Mountain, a distance of not 
less than 90 miles, its similarly indented margin presents a still bolder 
character as it approaches and contrasts with the lower fertile plains 
and valleys of the Meander and South Esk, which seldom exceed an 
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altitude of from 600 to 700 feet above sea level. At the great northern 
and southern water divide in the neighbourhood of Table Mountain it 
suddenly recedes and contracts, forming a large bight in the direction of 
the Upper Derwent tributaries, notably the Rivers Nive and Ouse, 
from which point its level tends to fall, and its marginal boundaries, 
though frequently rising into high mountain ridges towards Mount 
Wellington, no longer maintains the uniform boldness of outline which 
characterises its northern aspect. 

With the exception of Ben Lomond, which attains an altitude of 
5010 feet, the remaining isolated or ramifying greenstone dividing 
ranges, so largely distributed throughout the basin of the Tamar, Der- 
went, and Coal River, and along the broken or deeply indented coast 
line of the East, are tame in character compared with the elevated far- 
extending tiers of the Great Central Plateau. 

Nearly everywhere along and against this plateau and the green- 
stone crests of Ben Lomond, Mount Dromedary, Mount Nicholas, 
Fingal Tier, Eldon Range, Mount Gell, Grass-tree Hill, Constitution 
Hill, and most of the more elevated south-eastern dividing ranges, the 
various members of the Carboniferous and overlying Mesozoic rocks are 
seen to repose invariably almost in a horizontal position, or at most 
with a very slight dip towards or away from them. It would seem 
probable that the greater masses of the greenstone rocks were erupted 
prior to the deposition even of the lower members of the Carboniferous 
mudstones and limestones, and at a time when, from secular causes, the 
older rocks of the south-eastern and central parts of the Island, after 
long subaerial exposure, were slowly being submerged below the level 
of the ancient Upper Paleozoic sea. ‘The minor greenstone ridges, like 
those at Spring Hill and Domain, Hobart, undoubtedly represent green- 
stones of a later date. There is little difficulty in distinguishing these 
Upper Paleozoic and Mesozoic greenstones from the numerous and 
extensive sheets of basalt which, with their associated tuffs, so frequently 
overspread the Tertiary lignites, clays, and leaf-beds, and which 
probably mark the close of the Tertiary Paleogene period in Tasmania. 


Upper Pauzozoic. 


Carboniferous Sedimentary Rocks. 


The characteristic rocks of the Carboniferous system in Tasmania 
chiefly consist of thin regular bands of siliceous conglomerates and 
grits, blue slaty shales, limestones, argillo-calcareous and argillo- 
arenaceous rock of a yellow or whitish appearance, with intercalated 
bands near its uppermost limits, composed of white, red, and yelléw 
sandstones, fine greyish laminated shales, bituminous shales, and occa- 
sionally thin coal seams. 

The members are for the most part extremely rich in fossils, and 
are more or less horizontally disposed, although greatly dislocated by 
intrusions of greenstone and secular upheaval, and subsequently sub- 
jected to long-continued denudation. The varying altitudes (sea level 
to 2500 feet) at which apparently the same members are found, together 
with the deep valleys of erosion so common throughout the country, 
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testify to the vastness of the dynamical agencies which have operated 
upon them since their deposition. 

In the Basin of the Mersey there is evidence of a temporary local 
elevation and subsequent depression of the floor of an old arm of the 
Upper Paleozoic sea, between which elevation and depression sedimen- 
tary deposits of carbonaceous matter of considerable thickness were 
formed, derived from a luxuriant land vegetation consisting largely of 
club mosses, from which spore-cases ( Zasmanites punctatus) were derived, 
also net-veined ferns of a peculiar type, represented by the genera 
Glossopteris and G'angamopieris, with which are associated numerous 
spathulate leaves of a plant named Meggerathiopsis, supposed to be 
allied to the conifers. The fossils of the marine beds are very numerous, 
but the characteristic forms, consisting of large-winged Spirifers and 
lace-like Fenestelle, enable anyone to easily identify the rocks in which 
they are found. ‘The various beds of ‘the system are well represented 
in the neighbourhood of Hobart, especially so in the cutting of the 
Huon Road towards the Fern-tree Inn. 


Mesozoic Prriop. 


The rocks of Mesozoic age in Tasmania consist mainly of variegated 
sandstones, regularly or falsely bedded shales, blue and white clays often 
of great thickness, and extending throughout the midland, southern, 
and south-eastern districts. They frequently contain seams of coal, 
sometimes, as in the Fingal, Seymour, Douglas River, and Sandfly dis- 
tricts, of considerable thickness and-of fair quality. The beds of the 
system are distributed in distinct basins, often greatly disturbed and 
broken up by intrusive dykes of greenstone; and on this account, and 
because of the great sameness of fossil plant remains, there is great 
difficulty in attempting to break up the beds of the system into sub- 
divisions. The beds, as a whole, probably cover the whole period from 
the close of the Upper Paleozoic Coal Measures to the beginning of 
the Tertiary period. No marine deposits break the sequence of the 
upper division, as in Queensland and New South Wales. The great 
lignite and leaf-bed series (Paleogene), with leaves of the oak, elm, 
laurel, beech, cinnamon, and other trees, generally overlie the Mesozoic 
members in the Launceston Tertiary Basin. Two great divisions, how- 
ever, may be determined between which there is a very remarkable 
stratigraphical and paleontological break. 

The Upper Division (Coal Measures) is wholly terrestrial and 
lacustrine, and includes the various coal measure basins of the Derwent, 
Jerusalem, York Plains, Fingal, Longford, Hamilton, Spring Bay, 
Prosser’s River, Sandfly, New Town, Compton, Impression Bay, 
Whale Head, &e. The remains of the following plants are very abun- 
dant, viz. :—Ferns—Teniopteris, Danea, Sagenopteris, Rhacophyllum, 
Neuropteris, Alethopteris, Thinnfeldia, Odontopteris, Sphenopteris, 
Trichomanides, Cyclopteris; Cycads— Podozamites, Pterophyllum 
Sphenozamites ; Club Mosses—Phyllotheca ; Conifers—Baiera, Salis- 
buria, Ginkgophyllum, Zeugophyllites, &c. 

The thickness of the series at Harefield, Fingal, has been estimated 
to be about 300 feet, 
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The Lower Division (Older Sandstone formation) consists of a 
series of reddish or yellow micaceous sandstones, sometimes of great 
thickness, The beds often overlie the uppermost members of Upper 
Paleozoic age, sometimes apparently conformable with them, as at 
Tinder Box Bay. ‘At other times they are found alternating with the 
rocks of older formation at lines of fault, as at Waterworks Valley, 
Cascades, and Knocklofty. It is possible that there may be two dis- 
tinet groups within the Lower Division, the older related more closely 
perhaps to the Carboniferous rocks, and the newer to the older Mesozoic 
period. 

Remains of plants (Vertebraria) have been found at the Cascades, 
and recently the sandstones of Knocklofty have yielded the very perfect 
remains of a fossil fish (Acrolepis Hamiltoni) of the Ganoid family, 
closely allied to Myriolepis Clurkei, occurring in New South Wales in 
the Hawkesbury series, which formation is deemed by New South 
Wales geologists to belong to Triassic age. 

In the Jerusalem Basin, near Campania, similar sandstones occur, 
intimately associated with the Mesozoic Coal Measures, from which a 
strobilus or cone of a species of Lepidostrobus (L. Muelleri—Johnston) 
was obtained. No coal seams are known to occur in these sandstones. 
From the occurrence of fish remains, it is not improbable that some of 
these sandstones may belong to the shallow shore margin of an ancient 
arm of the sea, although it must be admitted that the Ganoids of the 
period are more commonly found in the sediments of ancient freshwater 
lakes or inland seas. 


CAINOzOIC. 


Tertiary System. 


Taken as a whole, the general features of the Tertiary system in 
Tasmania correspond exactly with those of the mainland of Australia. 
The rock formations may be conveniently divided into four main groups, 
in descending order as follows :— 


Older raised terrace drifts, often overlying the plateaux of 


NEOGENE ey aaatt 


and lacustrine formations. 
2. Lacustrine deposits of great thickness and extent, com- 
PALROGENE < posed of sands, clays, lignites, travertines, and some- 
times including auriferous and stanniferous drifts ; 
contains the remains of a rich and varied flora. 
8. Marine deposits in the northern part of Tasmania. 


1. Basaltic sheets and associated tuffs overspreading marine 


Palaogene Epoch ( Middle and Lower Tertiary ). 


Marine Formations—The marine formations occur in isolated 
patches fringing the northern coast of Tasmania and the islands of Bass 
Strait, notably near Cape Grim, Sandy Cove—Table Cape, and Heathy 
Valley—Flinders Island. The members present a somewhat uniform 
character, like their equivalents along the Lower Murray in Australia ; 
and most probably they form the southern limits of the ancient Tertiary 
sea which occupied the greater part of the existing plains bordering the 
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Great Australian Bight and extending over the lower levels of the 
southerly portions of South Australia and Victoria. 

The rocks generally are composed of alternating bands of shelly 
limestones, calcareous sandstones, coral rag, ferruginous, gritty, and 
pebbly bands, replete with fossil shells, corals, foraminifers, echinoderms, 
sharks’ teeth, &c. Certain thin zones of a hard calcareous character 
recur, invariably showing similar characteristic fossils, notably Cellepora 
Gambierensis, Lovenia Forbesi, Waldheimia grandis, W. Garribaldiana, 
Rhynchonella squamosa, &c. The sandstones are also replete with 
fossils in the upper beds, of which the following are typical; viz.— 
Lurritella Warburtonii, Panopea Agnewi, Voluta Tatei, V. Hannafordi, 
V. Weldii, V. anticingulata, Cyprea Archeri, C. platypyga, &e. In 
the sandstones of the Upper or “ Turritella zone” at Table Cape, land 
plants occur intermixed with the marine shells, among which may be 
noted a species of fern (Pteris Belli—Johnston) and ( Sapotacites 
oligoneuris—Ettings.) The latter form has also been found in lacustrine 
formations at Macquarie Harbour and Hobart. The lowermost bed at 
Table Cape is almost wholly composed of the remains of a large bivalve 
(Crassatella oblonga), and rests upon the upturned edges of slates 
belonging to Silurian age. At Cape Grim and Table Cape the whole 
series are capped with bosses of nepheline basalt, similar to the older 
basalts of Victoria, and to the plateaux of basalt abounding throughout 
the Island, invariably covering ancient lacustrine deposits with their 
lignites and leaf-beds. Nowhere along the Tasmanian coast does the 
marine group exceed 70 feet in thickness. From the character of the 
molluses and the small percentage of species having living representa- 
tives (not exceeding 2 per cent.), it is clear that these marine beds of 
Tasmania must be placed at the base of the Paleogene group, i.e., 
equivalent to the early Eocene of other countries. 

Lacustrine Formations.—The more important lacustrine formations, 
as might be expected, are mainly found in the original valleys and 
eroded basins of the earlier rocks, and generally consist of regular or 
irregular bands of white, grey, or ferruginous sandstones, alternating 
with grits ; blue, white, yellow, or blackish clays; lignites; and some- 
times in the neighbourhood of the older slates and crystalline rocks the 
ancient channels formed in them contain drifts of a richly auriferous 
or stanniferous character. Many of the formations are found along 
the course of existing rivers and watercourses in the form of raised 
bordering terraces. In other places, as in the Launceston Tertiary 
Basin, they occupy the floor of broad undulating plains, covering an 
area of not less than 600 square miles, and ranging from 400 to 1000 
feet in thickness. Being coiparatively of a loose and incoherent 
nature, the beds are unable to resist the eroding influences of air and 
water, and are therefore greatly denuded along the course of existing 
rivers and their tributaries. The extent of this denudation is well 
exemplified along the lower course of the North Esk, in the neigh bour- 
hood of Breadalbane, St. Leonard’s, and Launceston. In this vicinity 
itis estimated that strata from 15 to 20 miles long by 1 to 13 miles 
broad, have been denuded to a depth of from 50 to 500 feet. These 
lacustrine deposits are found throughout the Island from sea level to an 
altitude of 4000 feet above it; sometimes, as at Magnet Range, Mount 
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Bischoff, Branxholm, and Ringarooma, concealing and composed of the 
waste of the oldest or pre-Archzan rocks, with associated stanniferous 
granites and porphyries ; again, as at Macquarie Harbour, Beaconsfield, 
Lefroy, Back Creek, Tullochgorum, Mangana, and Black Bay, bor- 
dering and concealing the Silurian slates with quartz dykes and veins, 
from the destruction of which they have derived their auriferous drifts. 
At Geilston, Cornelian Bay, Glenora, Hobart, Sandy Bay, and One- 
tree Point they are associated with the Upper Paleozoic mudstones 
and intrusive greenstones; while at Launceston, Glenora, Hamilton, 
Ross, Jerusalem, and Longford they are mainly derived from the asso- 
ciated or underlying sandstones, clays, shales, and carbonaceous forma- 
tions of Mesozoic age. In each case, notwithstanding the similarity or 
identity of fossil plants common to them all, the nature of the latter 
rocks shows that the mineral characteristics of each basin vary in 
correspondence with the rocks with which they are now immediately 
associated, and from the waste of which, in the main, they originally 
derived their sands, clays, grits, and gravels. 

The clays aud ferruginous sandstones are in most places replete 
with the remains of a luxuriant vegetation, among which the leaf 
impressions of forms more allied to the existing European flora are 
especially noticeable—such as those belonging to certain extinet species 
of the ocak, elm, beech, laurel, willow, and elder. With these occur 
ancestral forms of Banksia, lomatia, eucalyptus, pittosporam, cinnamon, 
fig, araucaria, and other conifers. 

It is of special interest to note that the ancestral forms of the 
existing floras of the world had already attained a very high state of 
development and specialization into well-known generic types, which 
were then world-wide in distribution, and not, as at present, restricted to 
particular widely separated regions. Dr. von Ettingshausen and Baron 
yon Mueller have recently shed great light on this important branch of 
paleontology. 

There is good reason for believing that the climate of the Palzo- 
gene period varied from sub-tropical to temperate between the close of 
the Mesozoic and the commencement of the Upper Tertiary formation 
or Neogene epoch. 


Neogene Epoch (Upper Tertiary ). 

Upper Tertiary—In Tasmania a series of deposits occur, generally 
resting either upon the Paleogene basalts or the lacustrine or marine 
beds. These deposits consist mainly of clays of various shades of 
colour; sands, coarse and fine; ferruginous’ sands ; and, more con- 
spicuously, of gravels and pebbles frequently conglomerated, among 
which, in many localities—as at Longford—oceur a wonderful abundance 
of waterworn pebbles, derived from the silicified stems and branches of 
conifers and other fossil trees. The apparent absence of marine forma- 
tions, and of the newer basalts found so common in Victoria, render it 
difficult to mark the upper limits of this division with any degree of 
satisfaction. 

The absence of fossils, other than those derived from the lower 
rocks, also deprives the classifier of the most reliable guidance in such 
matters, There is little doubt, however, so far as Tasmania is concerned, 
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that there is represented a perfect continuity of land and freshwater 
deposits from the Mesozoic period to the present time. As we cannot, . 
therefore, look for any limit corresponding to a complete break in the 
stratigraphic series, and as no contemporaneous fossils have yet been 
found, the evidence as to the age of the group is limited to their 
mineral contents, altitude, correlation, and particularly to the earlier 
signs of successive planes of the erosion of existing lake-basins, ancient 
and recent valleys and watercourses (500 to 700 feet above existing 
channels) throughout the Island. 

Among the more important of these deposits may be noted the 
gravelly and gritty accumulations forming the older terraces overlying 
the Archean and Silurian formation of the western and north-eastern 
parts of Tasmania, and especially the older gravel drift terraces of the 
600 to 700 feet level forming the upper zone of the Launceston Tertiary 
Basin, occupying nearly the whole of the rolling plains drained by the 
‘Tamar and its important tributaries. Fine sections of these older 
Neogene drifts are to be seen in the neighbourhood of Breadalbane, 
Perth, and Longford, where they succeed the, uppermost members of 
the lignites, clays, leaf-beds, or basaltic sheets of the preceding 
Palwogene epoch. Drift formations of this period, often of great thick- 
ness, fringe the shores of Macquarie Harbour, and also are found in the 
neighbourhood of Port Davey, Pieman River, and Long Plains. 
Between the Arthur Ranges and the parallel channel of the Upper 
Huon, similar elevated terraces, with deeply-cut cross valleys, eroded by 
old or existing water channels, afford evidence of the great extent of 
formations accumulated during the period, and of the vast amount of 
denudation which has taken place subsequently. The valley of the 
Derwent also affords abundant evidence of the same kind. Similar 
deposits exist in Victoria, South Australia, and New South Wales, and 
the same difficulties in respect of classification are there also expe- 
rienced. ; 

There is good reason for the belief that the paucity of life and the 
enormous denudation are in a large measure due to a growing refrigera- 
tion of the climate, and to a much greater rainfall than at present. 
Whether this supposed change in the direction of a colder climate 
became sufficiently intense within the period to produce the local ice- 
sheets and glaciers—of which there is evidence in valleys of the 
Western Highlands, notably along the deeply-cut ravines of the 
Mackintosh River—it is difficult to determine. It is quite conceivable, 
however, that. simultaneously with the rising of the floor of the old 
Paleogene sea the adjacent land partook of a corresponding elevation, 
and we may therefore expect to find, as a direct consequence, a con- 
siderable change of temperature over the limits of the higher areas thus 
affected. In the lower levels there is no evidence of glaciation corre- 
sponding to the boulder drifts of Europe in the Pleistocene period. 


Post-TERTIARY, OR QUATERNARY PERIOD. 


The nature of the Post-Tertiary rock formations and of their 
principal divisions may be ascertained from the following brief summary, 
arranged in descending order :— 
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1, Alluvium of recent rivers, lagoons, lakes, and seas, 
&e.; peat; unconsolidated blown sands along the 
coasts; native shell-beds, with burnt embers and 
artificial flints, belonging to the now extinct Tas- 
manian race, along the coasts, as around the 
Derwent and Tamar estuaries; talus drifts on 
slopes and at base of mountains and cliffs, &c. 

2. Consolidated sand-dunes—e.g., Helicidee sandstone, 
Flinders’ Island—associated with and including 
the raised beach terraces on Flinders’, Barren, 
Badger, King, Kent, and along certain parts ot the 
northern coast, The only known example of con- 

4 solidated sand-dunes and recent raised sea beaches 
in the south of Tasmania occurs in one of the 
minor bays inside the heads at Blackman’s Bay, 
on Forestier’s Peninsula. 

These older sand-dunes frequently contain in 
abundance the fragmentary remains of marine 
shells, but more abundantly the well-preserved 
remains of land shells still found living near the 

| shore; viz.—Helix Barrenensis, H. Furneauz- ~ 

! 

L 


REcENT, oR HUMAN 
PERIOD: ...sosss005s 


ensis, H. pictilis, H. Bassi, IT. Simsoniana,* &c. 
In the consolidated beds of ancient lagoons in 
hollows of Helicide sandstone, occurs Bithynella 
nitida, together with Lymnea Huonensis,. Physa 
eburnea, P. Tasmanica, and P. mamillata. 


1. Cave deposits, with bone-breccia underlying stalag- 
mitic floor, as at Chudleigh, from which bones of 
the tollowing animalst (still living) were obtained ; 
viz.—Halmaturus Bennetti, H. Billardieri, Bet- 
tongia cuniculus, Potorous marinus, Phascolomys 
wombat, Phalangista vulpina, P. Cooki, P. fuli- 
ginosa, 

PLEISTOCENE 2. Esker drifts, as at Pig Island, Newnham, Steven- 

PERLOD cerns cel cee 1 son’s Bend, and Invermay, on the Tamar, 
consisting of irregular beds of waterworn pebbles ; 
pebbles of silicified and ferruginous fossil pine 
and other woods, including fossiliferous fragments 
of Paleeogene leaf-beds, &c. 

3. Lower terrace drifts, belonging to the later pluvial 
period, at successive levels in the main valleys of 
the North Esk and other rivers. 


Generally, it may be stated there is little evidence of physical 
disturbances of an extraordinary character during the Quaternary 
period, if we except the minor local oscillations of land indicated by the 
raised sea beaches on the islands of Bass Strait, and on other places 
along the northern coast line of Tasmania. a3 

Volcanic forces seem to have been comparatively in repose Since 
the cessation of the wide-spread eruptions of basalt and associated 
ejectamenta at the close of the Paleogene epoch. 

The characteristic formations of gravel drifts, sand-dunes, shingle- 
beaches, lake-silts belong to the softer rocks; and being deposited in 
the lower levels or in depressions of the harder and more ancient rocks, 
they do not form prominent features in the general land-sculpture. 


* Extinct. 

+ The remains of the extinct giant marsupials, suéh as Diprotodon, Nototherium, and 
Thylacoleo, found in such abundance in similar deposits in Australia, haye not yet been dis- 
coyered in the Pleistocene or later deposits of Tasmania. 
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Indeed, it may generally be affirmed that the leading features—the 
mountain chains and ridges, the main valleys and their river courses, 
the great plains and plateaux—were all established prior to the deposit 
of the members of the Post-Tertiary age. The almost complete 
destruction of the marine beds of the Paleogene period—of which the 
fragment at Table Cape and elsewhere alone remains, and which, after 
having been elevated, must have formed a connecting link with the 
mainland of Australia—opening afresh the Bass Strait, must have been 
effected during the Neogene and early Pleistocene periods, and prior to 
the oscillation of land which produced the raised beaches found on all 
the existing islands of the Straits. So far as the life of the raised 
beaches are concerned, it has been observed that nearly all the species 
seem to be identical with forms now living in the adjacent seas. 


Industrial Products. 
Industrial Products of the Archean System. 


In the veins, elvans, lodes, or dykes traversing the rocks of 
Archean age in Tasmania, or in the drifts immediately derived from 
their waste, are to: be found many minerals and metals of great economic 
value, the most important of which are tin, copper, bismuth, zinc, 
cobalt, iron, and, not unfrequently, silver and gold. 

The dense crystalline limestones of the system yield valuable 
marbles; the characteristic serpentines, from the beauty of their 
texture, may be utilised in the manufacture of ornamental vessels and 
other articles, and for purposes of internal decoration; while the 
fibrous asbestos and the fire-resisting steatite, associated with the ser- 
pentine, may be turned to many important uses in connection with gas 
grates, packing for steam engines, lamp wicks, furnaces, &c. As in the 
Archean rocks of Tasmania the development of iron and tin is of 
remarkable magnitude, it may be of advantage in this place to enter 
more fully into particulars connected with their characters, distribution, 
and probable extent. 


Tron. 


In Tasmania, in various localities, vast masses of hematite* and 
magnetite occur, associated with serpentine, as in the Archean rocks of 
Canada. Although these important deposits in Tasmania are in most 
cases greatly concealed by vegetation or superficial drifts, the exposed 
portions in various localities—such as Cabbage-tree Hill, Ilfracombe, 
Marsden’s Hill, York Rivulet, Penguin Creek, Mount Donaldson, and 
Mount Heemskirk—are sufficient to impress anyone with their magni- 
tude. Mr. Charles Gould, in his Report on the River Forth and North 
Coast (1867), states that “ brown hematite occurs at many points, either 
alone or in combination with manganese. It occurs abundantly at a 
point situate on the east side of Penguin Creek. On the higher 
ground the ore is pure, and associated with manganese ; it juts out from 
the ground in great masses, which terminate westward in cliffs, pre- 


* See Dana’s definition, p. 455, Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology. 
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senting a face of some hundreds of feet in depth, and fronting on a 
tributary of Penguin Creek. Throughout the whole of this thickness 
there is a large proportion of iron ore, and the number of tons above 
the water level of iron ore of fair quality must be something far in 
excess even of the largest estimate made of the available iron ore 
similarly situated at the lode in the Blue Tier, near the Ilfracombe 
tramroad.” 

Mr. Gould only refers particularly to the more conspicuous 
places, for he declares that a special survey, not yet undertaken, is 
necessary before anything like an approximate estimate can be made of 
all the brown hematite in the Forth and Penguin districts. He also 
refers to a massive red hematite lode of the purest quality, many feet in 
width, occurring at Marsden’s Hill. 

Mr. John Brown, surveyor, also has given an interesting account 
of the vast extent of similar masses which appear to intrude through 
and spread over the serpentine rock on the property of the late R. De 
Little and W. Barnes, in the Ilfracombe district. 

No mention is made of the presence of chromium in the deposits 
about Ilfracombe, which unfortunately, from its refractory nature, caused 
the failure in working the magnificent deposits near York Town by the 
Tasmanian Charcoal Iron Company. These iron deposits were graphi- 
cally described, and their position carefully mapped, in a report of the 
country near Ilfracombe, in the West Tamar district, and printed as a 
Parliamentary Paper (No. 76) in the year 1866. 

Mr. Gould states that, unlike other iron ores abundant elsewhere 
throughout Tasmania, these appear to be contained in real mineral 
lodes, or to be derived from the contents of such, and their formation 
appears to have been determined by a mineral force acting in different 
directions. our varieties are enumerated ; -viz.i— 

1, Earthen brown hematite. 

2, Crystal brown hematite. 

3. Magnetic oxide. 

4, Earthy red hematite, apparently derived from 1, 2, 
and 3. 

The deposits which present more clearly the characteristics of lodes 
or veins are— , 

]. Hematite deposit of great magnitude, situated about seven miles 

from the beach, along the old tramway. 

2, Deposit of hematite of a similar character, though less exten- 
sive, situated at the end of the old tramway, and about a 
distance of ten miles from the shipping-place. 

The ores are in some places compact and massive, and elsewhere 
crystalline, in reniform and botryoidal masses, with a fibrous and 
radiated structure. The ore, especially at the first-named place, fre- 
quently appears in detached masses of immense size, and probably 
averages in quality from 55 to 60 per cent. of iron over the greater part 
of the exposed deposits. A small portion of these deposits along the 
old Ilfracombe Tramway were worked for some time, but upon too 
small a scale to command success from an economic point of view. 

The second group of deposits described by Mr. Gould in this 
neighbourhood are appropriately termed “The lronstone Hills.” Of 
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the latter there are three deposits, which stand out from the rest in 
magnitude and importance, although these are again more or less con- 
nected by minor deposits, or indications of lodes. 

The Ironstone Hills are situated about two miles from the mouth 
of Anderson’s Creek, and are all within the area of serpentine. The 
hills themselves vary from 100 to 150 feet above the level of the creek, 
and the country in the immediate neighbourhood is gently undulating. 

Mr. Gould further states that the area occupied by the drift of 
magnetic oxide surrounding these extensive hematite deposits is very 
great; and on sinking through the superficial drifts “ there occur at 
intervals in regular masses, seldom exceeding a few inches in thickness, 
a combination of magnetic oxide of iron and an abestiform mineral 
which is found traversing the serpentine in short strings.’ The bedrock 
associated with these deposits appears to be serpentine. It was in these 
deposits that the Tasmanian Iron and Charcoal Company carried on 
operations for a considerable time, and expended a very large sum of 
money in buildings and furnace, and a properly equipped railway 
between the shipping-place and the deposits of ore; but, notwithstand- 
ing that the works were erected and supervised by a skilled manager 
from Scotland, the attempt to produce a marketable iron failed, owing 
to the presence of chromium in a free state—i.e., not a chemical com- 
bination—which renders the metal too hard and brittle to be useful. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that it is only the ore on the 
property of the company last named which is reported to contain 
chromium. 

The following analyses with respect to some of these iron ores were 
prepared for the writer by Mr. Woodgate, analyst, in the year 1880 :— 


Awna.yses of Iron Ore. 


ILFRACOMBE, 


No. 1 sample. | No. 2 sample. | No. 3 sample.| 1 sample. 

Volatile on ignition............ 11:2 19°5 5'1 12:0 
Alumina ... 20 15°3 5'8 2°4 
SulpHUL, . ec sedeevesisesunesensen trace only ove mee coe 
PHOSPHOLUS ....c.0.ceseesreerees trace only Se ose one 
Lime, Magnesia, Alkalies ... A are ce traces 
Manganese ......c..0secenseess 05 es eae 0-4 
Chromium, Sesquioxide...... trace 3:0 34 ase 

§ Sesquioxide ............ 79'8 te RG 70°8 
Tron 4 Peroxide ..........0000 on 42°5 80:0 eee 

d ERG LOXECO: cas erodes es as 1:0 sae oe 
SEUCH ee reeereeteec scores iteesse se? 61 18°4 48 138 
MENG eLNed there ceseaccaccneseccues 0°4 0:3 6:9 06 


100°0 


100:0 1000 1000 
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ANALYSES of Metallic Tron reduced from Ilfracombe Ores. 


No. 1 sample. | No. 2 sample. | No. 3 sample. 

Tron 89:0 73°3 97°2 
SH Caverscescese aap 3:2 19°9 0-9 
Graphite 0-7 0:8 aa 
Chromium 5:1 46. trace 
SHUG usesth-veosavisssreyseanoonesecatsoensurts se bes 0-2 as 
Undetined: '5.<.5...ses0ens eanteeensesecosesqersens 2-0 1:2 1:9 

100-0 100°0 100:0 


SOTTO tas Gok est anae istieccet ceciebeccauceeecess 84°6 32:0 26°6 
POUSIGe OL ALON rrsrvecasccsesvcsrsess hee 19 1:0 
CALE IN A eacscee ca aatenttevsess ovicevbevedecse 24:1 82:1 32:2 
METI Cne eet a 4. cach asuey peeiosacaskeeeah ain 27:1 267 83°2 
VIE UGHIOR ise sawanieoeseiseee see dca esas ssn 2°6 2°2 2:0 
Undefined ........6 Pee enacacestenceabece 3:9 5:1 5:0 

100:0 100°0 100:0 100°0 100:0 

Tin. 


Hitherto it was generally supposed that the tin occurring in such 
abundance in the drifts in the viemity of Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, 
Branxholm, Blue Tier, Mount Cameron, George's Bay, and the 
Schoutens was almost invariably derived from quartz or eurite 
porphyry, which, as dykes, traverse the granite rocks, especially at 
points of contact with the older slates and metamorphic rocks; but 
certain tin-bearing porphyries of Mount Bischoff have recently been 
subjected to rigid analysis by Baron von Groddeck, Director of the 
Royal Prussian Academy of Mines at Clausthal,* who concludes that 
the tm matrix examined by him at least is not, as supposed, a quartz- 
porphyry, but a porphyritic topaz rock. It is also interesting to find, as 
stated by Baron von Groddeck, that the topaz rock of Auerbach forms 
at the surface a huge well-like mass, which in itself contains or forms 
an immense lode of tin ore. 

The same accomplished observer has discerned that the light greyish 
blue masses of minerals associated with the topaz-porphyry, sometimes 
exhibiting colours of green to black, and upon “slides” exhibiting also 
a dirty violet nucleus, enveloped by a greenish coating, are undoubtedly 
tourmaline, which, under the blowpipe, gives distinct reactions of boron 
and very little of fluorine. These revelations are most interesting ; but it 


* See translation by Mr. Thureau, read before the Royal Society of Tasmania. Paper, 
Royal Society, 1885, 
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is now found that these observations only apply to a small portion of the 
tin-bearing matrix, eurite-porphyry being the prevailing matrix both at 
Mount Bischoff and elsewhere. It is significant, however, that stellate 
masses of tourmaline, of large size, form a conspicuous character in the 
tin-bearing rocks around Heemskirk, and also at Ben Lomond. . The 
porphyritic topaz rock is stated by Baron von Groddeck to bear a 
remarkable resemblance to the former, even when examined under a 
powerful lens. Tin throughout other parts of the globe, as well as in 
Tasmania, has its home in the granites which are so intimately related 
with the upper members of the Archean rocks. This is notably the case 
in Queensland, New South Wales, Victoria, Tasmania, Banca, Britain, 
Germany, and France. A reference to the sketch map contained in 
the author's work on the “Geology of Tasmania” shows the intimate 
association with the granites in Tasmania. Thus, associated with the 
granites of north-western Tasmania, tin exists or is worked at Mount 
Heemskirk, Mount Hicks, Mount Ramsay, Mount Bischoff, Interview 
River, Meredith Range, and Housetop. Similarly, on the north-east and 
east tin exists or is worked at Gladstone, Wyniford River, Moorina, 
Branxholm, Ellesmere, Mount Maurice, Thomas’s Plains, Blue Tier, 
St. Helen’s, Cole’s Bay, South Freycinet, Schouten Island, Flinders’ 
Island, Clarke’s Island. Although tin was reported to have been 
found in Tasmania long prior to 1871, the reports were so vague 
that little importance was attached to them. The discovery, in 
1871, of the valuable tin deposit at Mount Bischoff, in the north-west— 
probably the richest tin mine in existence—by Mr. James Smith, how- 
ever, aroused general attention ; for soon after tin in payable quantities 
was discovered in the north-east by Mr. G. R. Bell, and almost 
immediately thereafter similar deposits of stream tin were discovered 
near St. Helen’s by Messrs. Wintle and Hunt. Mr. Gould at the 
same time found traces of tin near Killicrankie, on Flinders’ Island, 
and on Cape Barren Island; and, in 1875, Mr. Sprent discovered tin 
at Mount Heemskirk. Since that time many valuable deposits have 
been discovered near the points where the earlier discoveries were made. 

The greater part of the tin hitherto exported from Tasmania has 
been derived from the waste of lodes rather than from the lodes them- 
selves. It must, however, be stated that a considerable portion of the 
celebrated “ Red Face” at Mount Bischoff is supposed by some 
experienced observers to be simply the remains of a decomposed tin 
lode, and not alluvial, as in the greater part of the ground worked, 
which, undoubtedly, like other deposits throughout Tasmania, consists 
of re-arranged drift derived from the waste of various lodes in the 
immediate vicinity of the present workings. 

It is also evident that the greater portion of the superficial drifts 
which have yielded the richest tin is of considerable antiquity—at any 
rate, older than the intrusive tertiary basalts which, in the Branxholm 
and other districts, are found to be spread out over them. Nearly ten - 
years ago,* the author drew attention to the probability of finding tin 
drift beneath the extensive sheets of basalt in the neighbourhood of the 
granites, and it is satisfactory to find that this prediction has now 


* See Proceedings, Royal Society of Tasmania, 1879, p. 82. 
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proved true, as it opens out a much wider field for prospecting for this 
valuable metal in the tin-producing districts of the north-east, where the 
overlying basaltic sheets are often of considerable extent. 

Hitherto lodes have been worked only to a very limited extent in 
the vicinity of Heemskirk, Mount Bischoff, and Ben Lomond; but in 
the vast extent of country round Ringarooma, Gladstone, and Branx- 
holm, where the alluvial tin is found along the course of streams, in 
terraces high above the present water-course, and in deposits underlying 
tertiary basalts, no lodes have as yet been worked. The late Mr. C. 
Sprent has stated that the “ champion lode” of this richly yielding tin 
district has not yet been discovered, and suggested that both in the 
north-east and north-west “there is need of systematic testing of the 
ground at considerable depths below the surface.” 

The importance of the several districts, so far as the produce of tin 
is concerned, is best indicated by the yield for the year 1882, taken from 
statistics specially compiled for that year :— 


Tin Mining, 1882.* 
TS eS Sans sensnsnni inne asensaseissssensesanensnnensuspeisassospese meee stsls > 


Number of Tin Ore produced. 
Locality. Persons employed. Mines or Claims. Quantity. 
Value. 
Alluvial. | Lode. Total. | Alluvial. |} Lode. Total. | Alluvial. Lode. Total. 

N ortH-EAstERN Diviston— Tons. Tons. Tons. £ 
BIN OR PAN GMAN OCH. ccs see uscoastcs peonieeaninecactens 63 60 123 8 7 15 24°80 ose 24°80 1581 
George’s Bay.....:...00.6 ee 135 | ase 135 30 wad 30 214-00 a 214:00 | 13,642 
PUL a cet cckes cceaceee ae 99 a6 99 16 By) 16 143°75 bas 143°75 9164 
Gould’s Country .... - 58 oe 58 5 oS 5 74:15 es 74:15 4727 
AULT AGRE EIEIO se Sstesnscsescstecenest «| 248 Rar 248 24 eee 24 889°80 fy 389°80 | 24,850 
NGO OD ne asta icescasss See cerceeat oe 68 mak 68 6 at 6 27°70 a 27:70 1766 
Tpyaiigb'd eYe) berks SAB Re eer ee ei sen tO a 316 ak5 816 19 ae = 19 887°65 mae 887°65 | 56,588 
WHRCHCCRPRIV OT ns ax csana cs eccoauae sam rect ecicaccces 72 ce 2 4 eee 4 152°95 ree 152°95 9750 
Moorina ........ Asegersisdescevabaxtuancoesnantatenashees 250 oa 250 18 ee 18 306°65 nab 30665 19,549" 
Mounti Cameron. ...::.0cessccucses aakaa egies 289 Ac 289 37 ree 37 351°65 ae 35165 | 22,418 
IVIGTIMGELOLLON Ny Grvcssesscoacecanies Rotdepenercss 8 sa 8 2 55 2 1:15 aes 1:15 73 
PRINTS NOONAN, essa sas Socata ich: cater ge 50 sa8 50 8 Sea 8 82°05 Ber 82°05 5281 

Total North-Eastern Division............ rel LObG 60 1716 177 7 184 | 2656°30 +++ |2656°30 | 169,339 

Nortu-Wersrern Drviston— —_— ——— |—_—_|-_—_ == _—_——$—$_—__ 
Mount Bischoff............... sijannatie Urvghit caverngc 829 181 460 4 3 7 | 2648-00 | 261:40 | 2909-40 185,474 

Sourn-EasteErN Dirviston— | | |—_—__——_ - _ ——. 
SCHOMTEMEMUBIN Mivavacaesscsncncedetetohva ch aacivaecees 4 8 4 2 aa 2 4:15 tee 4:15 265 

Wurst anp Sourn-Wrstrrn Divrston— [eS a $$} |} 
Mount Heemskirk and Mount Agnew......... 33 98 131 4 12 16 21°65 4:00 | 26°65 1635 

GRAND POMEL cctv ccc Betlttees tanta 2022 289 2311 187 22 209 | 5330°10 | 265-40 | 559550 356,713 


A 


* This year is specially selected, as it shows the resnlts of the several districts in greater detail. 


“‘SLONGOUd ITVUYANIN GNV ADOTORND 


16 
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The Mount Bischoff Tin Miuing Company alone prodnees about 
half the total yield for Tasmania. During the working season this 
mine produces about 250 tons of dressed ore per month. 

The number of claims worked and the number of men employed 
upon them for the years 1886-7-8, are summarised in the following 
Abstract :-— 


Tin Claims worked, 1886-7-8. 


1886. 1887. 1888. 
IPATSOMNS SMI PIOVCU .casstony rcs sserenecat No. 1499 2262 1912 
Mines or Claims............... 174 311 176 
OVS erss cteescvesasc's No. 5728 5702 5245 
Tin Ore produce) NALOD,socsay-sssc0 ee Fi 409,487 585,808 351,473 
Value per man... £ 273:17 25897 183°82 

Per cent. 


Average per cent. of assay of dressed tin ore 72-00 
Ayerage yield at smelting Works .............csseeeeeeeeee eo 
. Mean assay of Mount Bischoff metallic tin 


Although tin was discovered in 1871, it was not until the year 
1873 that it began to appear as an article of export. Since that time 
it has become one of the principal articles of exports. 


Tin Exported from Tasmania, 1873-88. 


Slag. Ore. Metal. Value. 
Tous | Tons Tons & 
4 ooo 220 
142 558 7318 
s 366 31,325 
544 1072 99,605 
ae 3526 2221 296,941 
110 1691 4146 316,311 
172 75 4316 303,203 
vas 3 3951 341,736 
4 4120 375,775 
81 3589 361,046 
duh - 4045 376,446 
32 3675 301,423 
zen 4242 357,587 
3776 363,364 
3606 407,857 
3775 426,326 
382 6179 46,900 4,366,483 


The yield of metallic tin up to the present time would represent a 
column as high as Mount Wellington (4166 feet), and nearly 8 feet 
square (7°91); and its extraction would involye the displacement of at 
least 10} millions cubic feet of tin drift, 
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Tin Produce, 1881-1885. 
000’s omitted. 


ExportTEeD 
From 1881. | 1882. | 1883.|1884.|1885.| Total. 
8 £ < £ £ £ 
Straits Settlements ......... 835 1347 | 1310 1202 1314 6010 
Australasia— 
New South Wales......... 943 1061 1060 748 697 4511 
ASTANA (cacndestecevateses 375 , 361 | 3876 301 357 1772 
Queensland.............0006 165 269 298 228 156 1119 
Total Australasia ...... 1483 1691 | 1734 1277 1210 7402 
Grand Total ...... 2318 3038 | 3044 2479 2524 | 13,412 
IMPORTED INTO THE Unrrep Kinqpom. | 
Shipped from 1881, |1882. |1883.|1884.|1885.) Total. 
£ £ £ £ fe ee 
Straits Settlements ......... 835 1347 | 1310 1202 1314 | 6010 
Australasia and other | 
GOUNETICS:<cbevcssoaehevscacess 1038 | 1191 | 1132 921 867 | 5151 
MOptilerss.sscvahcnvvessexckan 1873 2538 | 2442 2123 2181 {11,161 


The greater portion of the tin produced in Queensland and Tas- 
mania is usually returned as the produce of New South Wales, owing 
to the circumstance that the former colonies ship the greater part of 
their tin products direct to New South Wales, from when*e they are 
re-shipped to England along with the tin actually produced in that 
colony. This has the effect of exaggerating the actual yield of tin of 
New South Wales on the one hand, and of relatively diminishing the 
importance of the tin produced in Tasmania and Queensland. ‘This is 
proved by the following table of imports into the United Kingdom during 
the year 1885 :— 


Imports of Tin into the United Kingdom in the Year 1885. 


Shipped direct from £ Sources of production. & Per cent. 
Straits Settlements ............ 1,344,340 to total. 
Australasia— Straits Settlements.. 1,344,340 61°59 

New South Wales............ 659,454 | Australasia— 
WMeAMRT Ciorsec aes os stdechnyae 24,297 | . New South Wales 232,205 10°63 
Queensland sciewcsesse0eses. * 27,925 | = Tasmania ......... 357,587 16°41 
Other Australian Ports ... 34,893 | * Queensland ...... 156,777 7°20 
All other countries ............ 90,982 | All other countries.. 90,982 4:17 
Total Imports ......... 2,181,891 Total. ....5.5 2,181,891 100-00 


Of the £20,263,000 value of tin imported into the United King- 
dom during the ten years ending 1887, ‘l'asmania produced £3,504,748, 
or 17:30 per cent. It would thus appear that the tin produce of 
Tasmania represents fully one-sixth of the total value of tin imported 
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into England. She therefore stands next to Straits Settlements as the 
most important tin producing country of the world. 

The mining industry in Tasmania is yet in its infancy, and it is 
probable that this form of export will be largely increased in the future ; 
for it is known there are extensive fields of a promising character in the 
north-eastern and western parts of the Island, besides the very large 
extent of unexplored country occupied by rocks of Archean age. 

The following analyses of dressed tin ores from various parts of 
Tasmania, taken from samples assayed at one time by Mr. Latta, of 
the Sydney Smelting Works, Launceston, and from assays made by 
Mr. Woodgate, of the Mount Bischoff Tin Mining Company’s Works, 
show their general quality :— 


Nortu-East— 


Branxholm—Arba Company .....cecccsecssseceeereneeeees Assay 71°5 per cent. 
a SAE eepenos.cetacessnesesacuatsusaoencctenestas a) ig tne BORDA ay 
Ringarooma—Weld Company, Cascade River......... AED 5 
& Krushka Brothers’ Home ..... Pexastas » 74:0 ay 
7 Black Boy Company ........ccssccresseee » 730 ” 
Mount Cameron—J.R.C. Company .....ss.secseeeeeeees > @ad o” 
Thomas’s Plains—Union Company ..sscccrecesceseeeeee 9 fee es 
George’s Bay—-D.B. Company ........seseeeeeeeeee sevees ayn BO ” 
- Blue River Company  ........esereeeeee oe o 
5 Pearce’s, Ruby Eat .......c:..ccesseeees soy eg $ 
Wrst— 
Mount Heemskirk—Cumberland Company ............ Se LO . 
Norru-W xst— 
Mount Bischoff Tin Mining Company (dressed)...... 02 120 s 


Industrial Products of the Cambrian System. 


Gold, tin, and other valuable metals often occur in the veins and 
lodes of the Cambrian System. Its members yield slates of unrivalled 
excellence. It is difficult at present to determine to what extent we 
owe to this system some of the valuable metals, Although the prin- 
cipal gold reefs in Tasmania occur in the Silurian rocks, it is probable 
that much of the alluvial gold has been derived from veins penetrating 
the Cambrian System. It is also not quite certain whether some of our 
tin lodes do not cecur in the rocks of this age. Taken as a whole, the 
system throughout the world vies with the Archean and Silurian in its 
yield of the more precious metals. It is true, as a rule, that the 
regions where the members of the system occur are rugged, barren, and 
inhospitable ; but their richness as regards the precious metals com- 
pensate for their lack of fertility so far as agricultural and pastoral 
purposes are concerned. Land vegetation had not yet made its appear- 
ance, and consequently there is an almost total absence of products 
allied to the coal of later systems. Limestones of excellent quality, 
however, are very abundant, and if the classification of the Chudleigh 
and Ilfracombe limestones and their equivalents elsewhere be correct, 
the system in Tasmania is particularly rich in this useful mineral. 
These limestones are worked to a considerable extent at the Don and 
Ilfracombe. 


* This ore contains gold, 
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The following analysis of the limestone of this system occurring 
at Chudleigh was kindly prepared by Mr, W. F. Ward, Government 
Analyst :— 


Anatysis of Chudleigh Limestones. 


Garkonate loi tine’..siss..teesetissen sete 91:5 
Carbonate of magnesia. 12 
MarbonatalOnaron sr .c.ccsecsecceteceevesesh teettee 15 
Insoluble residue (sand, &C.) ......seeeeeesseceeee 50 
OrpuniGrManernsctss.css.erdssiteevc senses te 08 

100:0 


Industrial Products of the Silurian System. 


The rocks of the Silurian System are rich in industrial products. 
In some places roofing slates are worked, although, owing to being 
softer and more pervious to water, they rarely equal the slates obtained 
in much greater abundance in the more highly metamorphosed rocks of 
the Archean and Cambrian Systems, It is probable that our existing 
Tasmanian slate quarries are in members of the Silurian rocks, and 
this may account for the varying character of the beds of slate where 
they had been worked in the vicinity of the Piper River. There 
is much probability that good roofing slates will yet be discovered in 
the Arcitedn rocks of western Tasmania. Limestones of excellent 
quality in Silurian rocks are of common occurrence, and in most 
countries such limestones are quarried and burnt for mortar, cement, 
and manure. Flagstones and freestones of inferior quality are also 
obtained. It is in metals, however, that the system is particularly rich. 
These generally occur in veins which traverse the members of the 
system in every direction, particularly in the vicinity of the axes of their 
folded and denuded anticlinals. Among these metals may be men- 
tioned ores of mercury, copper, lead, silver, and gold. The latter has its 
home par excellence in the quartz dykes or “reefs” and veins of the 
Cambrian and Silurian Systems, although it is also obtained in more 
limited quantities in a similar manner in the Archean and Devonian 
Systems, and in the granites and porphyries which are associated with 
them. As the gold industry in Australia and’ Tasmania is of great 
importance, it may be interesting to devote a’small space for the purpose 
of describing more particularly the history and mode of occurrence of 
this valuable metal. 

Gold. 


Gold is classed with silver, platinum, iridium, and palladium as 
one of the noble metals, and is widely distributed throughout the world, 
principally in the rocks of Archean and Cambro-Silurian age. It 
occurs mostly in a native state, being either pure or only slightly alloyed 
with one or other of the following metals, yviz., silver, tellurium, copper, 
iron, bismuth, palladium, rhodium, Although gold often richly occurs 
in the drifts, conglomerates, and igneous rocks of more recent systems,— 
notably those of Tertiary age,—it is now very generally acknowledged 
that the gold so found has been derived primarily from the decomposition 
and waste of the auriferous quartz reefs and veins which occur chiefly 
in rocks of Silurian and Devonian age. It was from the more recent 
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auriferous superficial drifts, composed of clay, sand, and gravel, that 
gold was first derived by man. Reef gold mining, according to Davies, 
“although the oldest mode of occurrence in nature, is the one more 
recently known to men, and still more recently worked with success. 
Excepting some Brazilian mines, and one of doubtful success in the 
Ural Mountains, there was, only forty years ago, scarcely a gold mine 
profitably worked in the solid rock.” 


Important Goxip Discoveries 1n Mopern Times. 


The following brief summary is confined to the more important 
discoveries of gold in the great producing centres of modern times. For 
the facts relating to ex-Australian centres the author is indebted to 
Davies’ useful work, “Metalliferous Minerals and Mining,’ 8vo., 
pp- 488 ; London, 1851. 

Russra.—Gold was first discovered in the Ural Mountains in the 
year 1723, and this region still continues to rank as one of the chief 
sources of the world’s supply of gold. 

Avusrro-Huncary.—Gold has been mined in Hungary since the 
eighth century. In the existing Amalia mine, near Schemitz, gold is 
worked to a depth of 1800 feet from the surface. 

Centrat Amertca.—Gold was discovered in Nicaragua in 1850— 
that is, only a year prior to Hargreaves’ discovery of payable gold in, 
Australia. In Brazil gold has been known to Europeans since 1543. 
The more important mines, still being worked successfully, near St. John 
del Rey, were first systematically developed by an English Company in 
the year 1830. 

Cauirornia.—The first important discovery of gold in California 
was accidentally made in 1847 by Mr. Marshall, at Sutter’s Mill, 
situated on the American Fork, near its junction with the Sacramento. 
The gold was first discovered as shining yellow particles in a newly 
formed mill-race in connection with Colonel Sutter’s saw-mill. 

Avstratia.—Mining for gold in Australia commenced in the year 
1851, immediately upon the discoveries of payable gold-fields by Har- 
greayes at Ophir in the beginning of the same year. Prior to this date 
the attention of colonists was not attracted to the subject. 

The earliest recordedgdiscovery of gold, however, is that of Mr. 
Surveyor M‘Brian. Of this discovery Mr. Harrie Wood,* gives the . 
following account :—“ Mr. Surveyor M‘Brian, in his field notes of the 
survey of the Fish River, between Tarana and O'Connell, states :— 
‘February 15, 1823.—At 81°50 to river, and marked gum-tree. At 
this place I found numerous particles of gold in the sand in the hills 
convenient to the river.’ ”’ 

In 1839, Count Strzelecki, at Boree and Wellington Caves, found 
gold in specks in silicate, but was induced by the Governor of the 
colony to refrain from giving publicity to the discovery, as it was feared 
such knowledge would make it impossible to preserve discipline among 
the soldiers and prisoners. 

In 1841, the Rev. W. B. Clarke discovered gold at the head of 


go oe eS ee Soe 


* Mineral products of New South Wales, 1882, p. 22. See also the Evening News of 
Sydney for 7th August, 1875. 
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the Winburndale Rivulet, and in the granite westward of the Vale of 
Clwydd ; but although, in 1843, he had mentioned the matter generally, 
it was regarded as a curiosity only, “and considerations of the penal 
condition of the Colony kept the subject quiet, as much as the general 
ignorance of the value of such an indication.”* 

In 1844 and 1846, without knowing anything of the previous dis- 
coyeries, Sir R. Murchison published upon scientific grounds a prediction 
of the existence of gold in Australia. The following account, given by 
himself, is of much interest to Australians :—‘ Having recently 
returned from the auriferous Ural Mountains, I had the advantage of 
examining the numerous specimens collected by my friend Count 
Strzelecki along the eastern chain of Australia. Seeing the similarity 
of the rocks of those two distant countries, 1 could have little difficulty 
in drawing a parallel between them, in doing which I was naturally 
struck by the circumstance that none had yet been found in the Aus- 
tralian ridge, which I termed in anticipation the ‘ Cordillera. Impressed 
with the conviction that gold would, sooner or later, be found in the 
great British colony, I learnt, in 1846, with satisfaction that a specimen 
of the ore had been discovered. I thereupon encouraged the unem- 
ployed miners of Cornwall to emigrate and dig for gold as they dug for 
tin in the gravel of their own district. These notices were, as far as I 
hnow, the first printed documents relating to Australian gold.” 1 have 
italicised the part which indicates that Sir R. Murchison was not led to 
make his sagacious predictions because of knowledge of what has 
since been revealed of earlier discoveries of gold by persons residing in 
the colony. The following testimony of Count Strzelecki indisputably 
confirms this viewt :—‘‘ Nothing can give me greater pleasure and 
comfort at any time than to bear my humble testimony to the inductive 
power which you displayed on the occasion of your predictions in regard 
to the existence of gold in Australia ; and, consequently, I can afhirm 
now, as I did and do whenever necessity occurs, that I never mentioned 
my discovery or supposed discovery of Australian gold to you prior to 
your papers on the subject, nor after their publication.” 

The effect of the discovery of gold in payable quantities in 1851 
gave a wonderful impulse to the search for gold in all the colonies, and 
within a month of the establishment of Victoria as an independent 
colony it became generally known that rich deposits of gold existed 
within its borders. 

The results of the Select Committee appointed by the Legislative 
Council of Victoria to consider the order of priority of claims for gold 
discoveries in Victoria, is thus summarised in Mr. Hayter’s Year Book, 
1885, p. 24 :— 

“The Hon. W. Campbell discovered gold in March, 1850, at 
Clunes; concealed the fact at the time from the apprehension that its 
announcement might prove injurious to the squatter on whose run the 
discovery was made, but mentioned it in a letter to a friend on the 
10th June, and afterwards on the 5th July, 1851, which friend, at Mr. 


* See Rey. W. B. Clarke’s evidence before a Select Committee of Leg. Council, N.S.W., 
Sept., 1852. Parl. Papers. 

+ Presidential Discourse, Trans. Royal Geol, Soc., 1884 ; also Murchison’s Siluria, 1852, 
pp. 450-451, 
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Campbell’s request, reported the matter to the Gold Discovery Com- 
mittee on the 5th July. Mr. L. J. Mitchell and six others discovered 
gold in the Yarra Ranges at Anderson’s Creek, which they com- 
municated to the Gold Discovery Committee on the 5th July. Mr. 
James Esmond, a Californian digger, and three others obtained gold in 
the quartz rocks of the Pyrenees, and made the discovery public on the 
5th July. Dr. George Bruhn, a German physician, found indications 
of gold in quartz, ‘two miles from Parker's station, in April, 1851, and 
. forwarded specimens to the Gold Committee on the 30th June.’ Mr. 
Thomas Hiscock found gold at Buninyong on the 8th August, and 
communicated the fact to the editor of the Geelong Advertiser on the 
10th of the same month. This discovery led to that of the Ballarat 
gold-fields. Mr. C. T. Peters, a hutkeeper at Barker's Creek, and 
tbree others, found gold at Specimen Gully on the 20th July; worked 
secretly to the Ist September; then published the account. This led to 
the discovery of the numerous gold-fields about Mount Alexander.” 

In New Zealand, gold was discovered in 1842, less than three years 
from the foundation of the colony; but it was not practically worked 
until 1852, 2.e., after Hargreaves’s discovery in New Sonth Wales. 
Mining for gold was first commenced at Coromandel, in the district of 
Cape Colville Peninsula, which, at the present time, forms the chief 
seat of true mining operations in New Zealand,* and where reefs have 
beew proved to a depth of over 600 feet below sea level. 

In Queensland, the opening of the gold-fields only occurred about 
the year 1859, or about the time when it was severed as an independent 
colony from New South Wales. 

In Tasmania, the first payable gold was found in 1852, about the 
Nook, near Fingal, and about the same time it was discovered in minute 
particles along the ower Hill Creek and in the vicinity of Nine Mile 
Springs.}| The first quartz mine commenced operations at Fingal in 
the year 1859. In the same year gold was found in the River Forth 
by Mr. James Smith, and also good prospects at the Calder, a tributary of 
the Inglis, by Mr. Peter Lette. At Lefroy (Nine Mile Springs) reef 
gold was discovered by 5. Richards in the year 1869. Traces of gold 
were also obtained in several places between Hadspen and the Town of 
Launceston. Gold was also discovered in the western and north-western 
portions of the island by Messrs. Gould, Jas. Smith, C. P. Sprent, Peter 
Lette, and 8. B. Emmett. The first recorded returns from the Mangana 
gold fields date from 1870; Waterhouse, 1871; Hellyer, Denison, 
and Brandy Creek, in 1872; Lisle, in 1878; Gladstone and Cam, in 
1881; Minnow and River Forth, in 1882; Branxholm and Mount 
Victoria, in 1883 ; Mount Lyell, in 1886. 


Extent or Gotp Propuce. 


The importance of the gold industry in Australasia is best indicated 
by the fact that 82,464,000 ozs. of gold, valued at £329,856,000, were 
raised between 185] and 1887. 


* See New Zealand Hand Book, by James Hector, M.D., C.M.G., F.R.S., 1879. 
+ Mr. Riva, of Launceston, is stated to have traced gold in slate rocks in the vicinity of 
Nine Mile Springs about the year 1849, 


sy 
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The proportions yielded by the various colonies are as follows :— 
Gop Produce of Australasia, from 1851 to 1887. 
000’s omitted. 


1851 | 1861 | 1871 | 1881 ak Per Cent. 


to to to to 1 to 
1860. | 1870. | i880. | 1887. 1as7.| Tal 
OZ. OZ, OZ, 

Victoria 10,268 5364 | 55,011 66°7 
New Zealand 4010 1668 | 11,221 136 
New South Wales 5 2227 810 9846 11°9 
Qeensland co .s00ccceedeackese 4 565 2989 2094 5652 6-9 
Weare oc caccas wci cavgseacncee Ac 4 180 309 493 6 
South ‘Australia ............... Ar aa 85 151 236 3 
West Australia ............00. ere aes oss 5 5 0 
Total Quantity ......... 27,222 | 25,082 | 19,759} 10,401 | 82,464 | 100 

Yearly Average......... 2722 2508 1976 1040 2229 

Value £ £ £ £ £ 

Wietoritirsnesccstcss. an seccueees 95,728 | 61,788 | 41,072 | 21,456 | 220,044 66°7 
New Zealand .........sscsesse 144 | 22,028 | 16,040 6672 | 44,884 13°6 
New South Wales............ 13,000 | 14,236 8908 3240 | 39,384 11:9 
Queensland .,......... Berescees 16 2260 | 11,956 8376 | 22,608 6:9 
Waamaahiidusetescsssscsscctectsses ae 16 720 1236 1972 6 
South Australia ............06 eke i 340 604 944 3 
WEEE ATIRELBH Ee seo vccstecs sess aes 20 20 0 
Total Value...........006: 108,888 | 103,328 | 79,036 41,604 829,856 100 


From this analysis it appears that two-thirds of all the gold raised in 
Australasia have come from Victoria; the order of the colonies being 
as stated so far as the importance of their respective yields are concerned. 
The yearly average yield of gold during the last seven years is only 
1,040,000 ounces, being less than half the annual average for the last 37 
years. The rapid falling off in each successive decade is very strikin 
when compared with the first or maximum period 1851 to 1860. 
Especially so is this apparent within the decade not yet completed. 

The value of gold raised in Australasia during 1887 is estimated at 
£5,739,288,* and the quantity at 1,434,822 ounces, of which nearly two- 
thirds were obtained from the reefs or veins in the solid rock. 


Goutp Propuce or THE Wortp. 


The ayerage gold produce of the world during the last fifty years 
is variously estimated at between 234 and 29 millions per year. 

According to Mulhall} the gold produce of the world for the fifty 
years ending 1880 amounted to £1 448,000,000, i.e., equal to an average 
of £28,960,000 per year. 


* Year Book of Victoria, 1887-8, p. 252. ; 
+ Dictionary of Statistics, p. 220; Victorian Year Book, 1889, p. 384. 
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Of the total amount for the fifty years, the same authority estimates 
that the percentages yielded by the principal and other sources of supply 
were as follow :— 


Per cent. 
Mexico and South America ......,.cccccesscsscesesoes 815 
MUITEBOVSUBLOR: cage saeicsss tk 4ittenstacbecusecessscessecs< 19:7 
PARISUTIIMATIV™ cc otucco sere vache ace soageatcce tenses aces seacous 17'8 
NRUIBSIA) eae ase ssc v casey ses veces yedeemeet seactiows dopsss Gaeses 120 
OtRGT COUNENIOS canes svcsSacccennedevuswsnsesrs oseaess ore 19:0 
MT OtaLS JA ccdtdewaresastxcteuncatupes Seeecenccoenss 100°0 


The following table, showing the world’s produce of gold between 
the years 1851 and 1885 inclusive, is based upon figures recorded in 
L. Almanach de Gotha, 1889, with respect to ex-Australian regions, 
and upon the table prepared by Mr. Hayter in respect of Australasia 
(Year Book 1887-8, pp. 262-3) ; the figures in the former being under- 
stated so far as Australasia is concerned. 


Gotp Produce of the World, 1851 to 1885—Yearly Average. 
000’s omitted. 


i85l | 1861 | 1871 | 1881 | 1851 | Per cent. 


to to to to to 
1860.)| 1870. 1885. |1885.| Total. 
Quantity. oz. oz. 0z. 

PAMBEVQUARID, cscs. vcpede apecsn esse 2722 2508 1515 2275 87°1 
United States of America...| 2667 2294 1546 2123 84:7 
FUIGBIA ssecras caress vedencsdsnnees 825 870 1111 1117 18:2 
Mexico and South America 236 235 227 232 38 
Other countries ............06. 277 281 527 378 62 


6727 6188 6278 4926 6125 100°0 


——_—— | | | |__| qq 


Value. £ £ £ £ £ 
SANISETOIOSIG Sos cnne>saeccsecepesd 10,888 | 10,032 7904 6060 9100 37'1 
United States of America...| 10,668 9176 7936 6184 8492 34:7 
HRAISAIA ge akesecccthseshsaccbettens 3400 3480 6640 4444 4468 18:2 
Mexico and South America 944 930 920 908 928 38 
Other countries ............6+- 1108 1124 1712 2108 1512 6:2 


26,908 | 24,752 | 25,112 | 19,704 | 24,480 | 1000 


From the foregoing table it would appear that the average annual 
produce of gold during the 35 years ending in 1885 was 6,125,000 
ounces; Australasia taking up the premier position with an annual 
average pn of 2,275,000 ounces, or 37°1 per cent of the whole world’s 
supply during this period. These results for the later and smaller 
period altogether reverse the old order of the important producing 
centres, 

Mr. Hayter estimates that the proportion of gold derived from 
quartz and alluvial in Victoria for the years 1883 and 1884* was— 


Quartz, 60 per cent.; Alluvial, 40 per cent. 


* Victorian Year Book, 1886, p. 385. 
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In Tasmania the analysis of the latest statistical records shows that 
between 1866 and 1888 the total quantity of gold produced from quartz 
and alluvial was as follows :— 


Ozs. Value at Per cent. 
£4 per oz. 
£ 
QDANZeceisvcsssssccetcste sas 382,796 1,531,184 or 71°65 
Alluvial 150,046 600,184 = or 28°35 
Poteliccisces: soceseseees 532,842 2,131,868 or 100:00 


Go tp Produced in the various Mining Districts of Tasmania between 1866 


and 1888. 
Gold. Per cent. 
District. ts oat 
Alluvial. Quartz, Total. ses 
OZ. OZ. OZ. 
BeuCOnsGlOs 2555ece ccc <acecssesduvutecsosses 33,136 | 265,371 | 298,507 | 55-91 
Lefroy and Back Creek...........ccsss0eee 9243 82,573 91,816 17:26 
WiMGG SE woven goavecasesas)csusdccaveescesdsscstees 71,660 ase 71,660 13°51 
Fingal and Mangana.............csccccsseees 9016 19,215 28,231 5:25 
WISE COBB breavercisctacasensssthssesveresessh 23,907 745 24,652 4:69 
MORNE WIOCOTIA I sseccceossstccosnavettecceese eh 9695 9695 1:88 
WEnINOns GOW ONAA a... scacaceseseetecaessss'es 260 2951 8211 0°56 
Other places, including Gladstone, 
Hellyer, Minnow, Forth, and Cam 
Rivers. Branxholm, &¢  ...........000 2824 2246 5070 0°94 


150,046 | 382,796 | 532,842 | 100-00 


Mer Cents totOtal:, sccssserecccheavavers 7165 28°35 100 


Gotp Rezrs. 


Gold reefs in Tasmania have not yet been worked to any great depth. 
The following particulars with respect to the principal shafts sunk have 
been kindly supplied by Mr. F. Belstead, Secretary of Mines :— 


District. Depth of Shaft. Direction of Reef. 

Lefroy— Feet. 

New Native Youth...... 810 Strike east and west 

West New Chum....... - 640 » east and west 6° S. 
Mathinna— 

City of Hobart......... 650 ,, north and south (a little to east 
Ba ea of south.) 

Letroy ..... pesyustiacvencds 400 3 east and west, dipping south. 

Tasmania..........00. woeee, 4497 ogy ditto. 

Florence Nightingale... 486 ,, ditto. 

Dally’s United .......... 200 55 ditto. 

Moonlight ............ coe 420 gy ditto. 

West Tasmania ......... 420, ditto. 

Little Wonder ....... Tea ALS a os ditto. 


These reefs vary from a few inches to 5 feet in width.* 


* The “lode” at Mount Lyell is stated to be over 280 feet thick. It is ferruginous 
tather than quartziferous in character. 
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The reefs in New South Wales vary from a few inches to 10 feet 
in width, and have generally a meridional strike,—although there are 
exceptions showing a strike N. and §., as at Hill End, Trunkney, and 
Adelong; at Dalmortg, from E. 10° N. to E. 30° §.; at Grenfell, N.E. ; 
at Temora and Copeland, N.E. to E. and S.E. 

With respect to Victoria, Mr. W. Nicholas, F.G.S., has furnished 
valuable information, which is thus summarised by Mr. Brough Smith, 
F.G.8.* :— 

“Of eight hundred and forty-one distinct reefs observed in the 
Lower Silurian strata, two-thirds have an average direction of strike 
bearing N. 20° W., and the remaining third an average direction bearing 
N.11° E.; and that of one hundred and fifty-seven reefs examined in 
the Upper Silurian rocks, three-fourths have an average direction along 
the strike of N. 34° W., and one-fourth an average direction bearing 
N. 27°E. In addition, about eighty-five cross reefs have been observed, 
varying in the direction of the strike from N. 85° W. to N. 74° E. 
These are so called from their divergence at nearly right angles from 
the prevailing courses of the reefs. . . . The reefs which occur in 
the Lower are much thicker than those in the Upper Silurian rocks, and 
that, so far as yet observed, those reefs showing the greatest thickness 
have been found to be the richest and most extensively wrought in 
Victoria.” 

The shafts sunk in Victoria as a rule attain a much greater depth 
than in New South Wales and Tasmania. Mr. Hayter states} :— 

“The ten deepest shafts in the Colony are those of the Magdala 
(now Moonlight) Company, Stawell, 2409 feet ; Victory and Pandora, 
Sandhurst, 2300 feet ; Lansell’s 180 Mine, Sandhurst, 2297 feet; Vic- 
toria Quartz Company, Sandhurst, 2166 feet ; New Chum and Victoria, 
Sandhurst, 2126 feet; North Old Chum Company, Sandhurst, 2050 
feet; Great Extended Hustler's Company, Sandhurst, 2040 feet ; 
Newington Company, Pleasant Creek, 1940 feet (not working); New 
Chum United Company, Sandhurst, 1922 feet ; and New Chum Rail- 
way Company, Sandhurst, 1920 feet. It thus appears that the greatest 
depth to which the earth’s crust has been pierced in this Colony 
(Victoria) is a little over 2400 feet. This, however, as is pointed out 
by the Secretary of Mines, is little more than half the depth of a bore 
which has been put down by the Prussian Government in search for 
coal at Schladebach, near Leipsic, the bore in question being the 
deepest in the world, viz., 4560 feet.” 

In New South Wales, shafts have not been sunk to a much greater 
depth than in Tasmania. At Adelong a shaft has been sunk to the 
depth of 874 feet. Two other shafts have reached the depth of 830 feet 
and 716 feet respectively. : : 

The yield of gold from Tasmanian quartz reefs varies considerably 
from year to year. The yield at Beaconsfield varied from loz. 5dwts. 
6grs. per ton in 1882, to loz. 9dwts. 10grs. in 1888; at Lefroy, the 
yield in 1882 was 6dwts. 13grs. per ton, and in 1883 the yield fell off to 
7dwts, 22ers. The average yield from all quartz reefs in Tasmania for 
1888 was loz. 5dwts. 2grs. In Victoria, it is stated that the average 


* Report of Progress Geol. Survey of Vict., No. IV., p. 14, 
t Victorian Year Book, 1887-8, p. 271. 
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yield of the crushings in 1886 and 1887 was 9dwts. 10'3lgrs. and 
Idwts. 9-95grs. respectively. In the deepest mines the yields varied 
from 4dwts. 17grs. to 2ozs. 6dwts. I4ers. per ton. The general average 
for many years is stated at 10dwts. llgrs. 


Goutp Nuacets. 


In Tasmania; alluvial gold has not been worked to the same extent ~ 
as in the Australian mainland, and the only nuggets of importance 
recorded are the following :— 


(1.) Nugget found at Long Plains by Buckner, May, 1882. 
Weight, 9ozs. 

(2.) Nugget found on the Rocky River by M‘Guinty and party, 
March, 1883. Weight, 243ozs. 

(3.) Nugget found on the Rocky River by Griffen and party, 
March, 1883. Weight, 1430zs. 

Models of these Tasmanian nuggets are exhibited in the Tasmanian 
Museum, Hobart. 


The largest masses of gold known have been found as nuggets in 
alluvial workings. The “ Welcome Nugget,” found in Victoria, 
weighed 2195 ounces, or nearly 183 pounds, and yielded £8396 10s. 6d. 
of sterling gold. From South Australian alluvial workings the “ Blanch 
Barkley Nugget” was obtained, which weighed 146 Ibs. Besides the 
‘ Welcome Nugget,” two other nuggets were found in Victoria, weighing 
1621 and 1105 ounces respectively. 


On the 13th May, 1851, soon after the gold discovery in New 
South Wales by Hargreaves, there was discovered at Summer Hill 
Creek, N.S.W., a nugget weighing 1b. loz. This is probably the first 
nugget of importance found in Australia. The most remarkable 
nuggets found in New South Wales weighed 106 and 107 Ibs. ‘Troy respec- 
tively. Of these the first was found by a native boy in July, 1851, at 
Meroo Creek, or Louisa Creek, River Turon; the second was found on 
Ist November, 1858, at Burradong, near Orange. An interesting 
account of the more remarkable nuggets found in New South Wales js 
given by Professor Liversidge.—( The Minerals of New South Wales,” 
Sydney, 1882, pp. 66-69.) 

Dana, in his Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology, p. 115, also 
informs us that masses of gold of considerable size have been found in 
North Carolina. The largest was discovered in Cabarrus County ; it 
weighed 28 pounds avoirdupois—steelyard’ weight equals 37 pounds 


Troy). . . . In Paraguay, pieces from 1 to 50 pounds weight 
were taken from a mass of rock which fell from one of the highest 
mountains . . . The largest mass yet reported from California 


weighed 1341bs. 7 0zs. A remarkably beautiful mass, consisting of a 
congeries of crystals weighing 10! ounces (value $4000), was found in 
1865, seven miles from George Town, in El Dorado County. At 
Maisk, in the Ural Mountains, a nugget of gold was found—weight, 
$6 lbs. It would seem, therefore, that the largest masses of gold known 
have been found in Australia, ; 
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THEORIES REGARDING THE OricIn or Goup VEINS AND THEIR 
Move oF OccuRRENCE, 


Regarding the origin of gold found in quartz veins, there is much 
that is obscure or little understood. Of course nearly all authorities 
now agree in referring the formation of auriferous quartz veins to an 
aqueous origin. But suppose we admit that the gold is carried into 
rock fissures in solution with quartz from certain strata in the surround- 
ing rocks, we have still to enquire how and from whence came the gold 
there in a finely-divided state? What is the true cause of shoots of gold? 
Why, for example, are auriferous quartz veins principally confined to 
rocks of Palwozoie age? Why should particular rocks, say diorite, 
appreciably affect the deposition of gold in veins passing through that 
rock? What is the exact thermal condition and the exact nature of the 
fluid which will hold silica, gold, and other metals in solution at the 
same time and in such a manner that they may in some form be 
deposited together? Many speculations have been advanced by able 
authorities, which, though of great value, fail to satisfy all the condi- 
‘tions required to arrive at a proper appreciation of the subject. 

According to J. Arthur Phillips,* the formation of auriferous 
veins is now going on in various parts of the Pacific Coast. He states 
(see p. 601, Lyell’s Elements of Geology)—“ For example, there are 
fissures at the foot of the eastern declivity of the Sierra Nevada, in the 
State of that name, from which boiling water and steam escape, forming 
siliceous incrustations on the sides of the fissures. In one case, where 
the fissure is filled up with silica, enclosing iron and copper pyrites, 
gold has also been found in the veinstone.” And again, with reference 
to California, he states:—“The auriferous quartz of these drifts is 
derived from veins apparently due to hydrothermal agency.” Again, 
Sonsdadt states that “the sea water of the British coasts contains in 
solution, besides silver, an appreciable amount of gold, estimated by 
him at about one grain to a ton of water.’*+ 

Richard Miller, from experiments conducted by him, established 
the fact that “solvent action is more facilitated by increased pressure 
than by prolonged digestion,” and hence probably the speculation of 
J. C. Crawford,t who supposes that mineral veins have been formed in 
the depths of the sea, and speculates thus :—“ The filling of metallic 
veins, particularly gold and silver, has chiefly taken place at a depth of 
about 2500 fathoms or over; the precipitation may have proceeded 
from metals in the waters of the ocean, or in passes, or in water heated 
from below.”§ According to Sonsdadt, iodine in sea water is the agency 
which keeps gold in a soluble and oxidised condition.|| Dana‘] is of 
opinion “the veins of quartz which contain the gold occupy fissures 
through the slates and openings among the layers which must have been 
made when the metamorphic changes or crystallization took place. It 
was a period for each gold region of long-continued heat (occupying 


SS eee 


* Phillips on “The Gold Fields of California.” Proc. Roy. Soc. Lond., 1868. 
+ J. Sterry Hunt. 

+ Trans. New Zealand Inst., Vol. IX., pp. 570-561. 

§ Geol. Record, 1877. 

|| Brough Smyth. 

Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology, 1879, p. 118, 
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probably a prolonged age), and also of vast upliftings and disturbances 
of the beds; for the beds are tilted at various angles, and the veins 
show the fractures of the layers or the separations and gapings of 
the tortured strata. The heat appears not to have been of the intensity 
required for the better crystallization of the more perfectly crystalline 
schists. The quartz veins could not have been filled from below by 
oe ; they must have been filled either laterally or from above. In 
all such conditions of upturning and metamorphism the moisture pre- 
sent would have become intensely heated, and hence have great dis- 
solving and decomposing power; it would have taken up silica with 
alkalies from the rocks (as happened in all Geyser regions), along with 
whatever other mineral substances were capable of solution or removal, 
and the vapour, thus laden, would have filled all open spaces, there to 
make depositions of the silica and other ingredients it contained. The 
mineral ingredients would have been derived from the rock adjoining 
the veins or open spaces, or from depths below through ascending 
vapours. By one or both of these means the quartz must have received 
its gold, pyrites, and ores of lead, copper, and other materials, all having 
been carried into the open cavities at the same time with the silica or 
quartz. The pyrite of the vein is usually auriferous, showing that it 
was crystallized under the same circumstances that attended the 
deposing of gold in strings, crystals, and grains, and the same is often 
true of the galena.” 

With respect to the mine waters of Australasia, Messrs. Newberry, 
Taylor, Skey, and others have conducted experiments for determining 
the presence of gold, which they had reason to believe was held in 
solution in the saline waters of the deep mines. Mr. Newberry states 
that considerable difficulty is experienced in conducting experiments on 
this subject, as extreme care is requisite to exclude all possible chance 
of the presence of finely-divided gold, which has been held in mine- 
waters either by itself or with pyrites, quartz, and earthy matter. 
With such precautions Mr. Newberry admits that a portion of the 
evidence had to be discarded, and the final results were not deemed to 
be conclusive on the point. Much investigation is yet necessary before 
we can arrive at final conclusions respecting the origin of gold in quartz 
veins. 

In this place it is of interest to observe that Sir R. Murchison’s 
settled opinion of the “downward impoverishment of gold-bearing 
quartz veins”’ has not been sustained by practical experience in Aus- 
tralia, where gold is now successfully worked in many places over 2000 
feet below the surface, and in one place at 2409 feet, or nearly half a 
mile deep. His peculiar views with respect to the superficial distribu- 
tion of gold, and of the downward persistence of silver, were no doubt 
coloured to a great extent by the idea that the sacred writer of Job 
indicated such a form of distribution as regards gold and silver, in the 
aphorism— 

“Surely there is a vein for the silver. . . . The earth hath dust of gold.” 


His fears for the ultimate failure of the gold supply were therefore 
unnecessarily increased, 
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SItver AND Sinver-Leap, 
(By W. F. Warp, A.R.S.M., Government Analyst.) 


General Observations.—Silver Ores. 


Silver ores are found in lodes or veins running through rocks of 
various nature and geological age, e.g.,in Saxony and Norway in the 
older crystalline and metamorphic rocks, gneiss, &c.; and in various 
parts of America largely in limestone, in which it occurs also in masses 
more or less filling up caverns (ore chambers) formed by the percolation 
of water. The world-known Comstock lode of Nevada occurs at a 
junction between syenite and metamorphic slate, together with other 
lodes in both the syenite and slate. Silver ores are also found in veins 
intersecting sandstone, trap, and porphyry. They are frequently asso- 
ciated with ores of lead, zine, copper, and antimony, and “vein stuff,” 
consisting of quartz, calcite or carbonate of lime, chalybite or carbonate 
of iron, barytes, heavy spar or sulphate of barium, and fluorspar or 
fluoride of calcium. . 

The chief silver-producing countries are:—In Europe—Spain, 
Sweden and Norway, Russia, Austria, Hungary, Saxony, and England 
(from lead ores). In America—The United States, Mexico, Peru, 
Bolivia, Chili. In Australia—New South Wales. 

Native Silver usually occurs in small quantity, and in association 
more especially with the sulphide or chloride; but masses varying in 
weight from 50 pounds up to 24 ewts. are reported to have been found 
at Kongsberg in Norway, and in Peru, Mexico, and Arizona. It is 
often found together with the chloride in ochreous ferruginous rocks 
(gossan?) also associated with Native Copper. All Native Gold contains 
silver, usually from 5 to 20 per cent., but occasionally much more or 
less than those proportions. : 

Argentite, Silver Glance, Sulphide of Silver—Silver, 87:1 per cent., 
Sulphur, 12:9 per cent.—is one of the most abundant ores in various 
European and American mining districts. It is usually found in 
association with the sulphides of other metals, more especially with the 
Sulphide of Lead (Galena). 

Stephanite, Brittle Silver Ore—Silver, 68°5 per cent., Antimony, 
15:3 per cent., Sulphur, 16:2 per cent.—is abundant in Chili, Peru, 
Mexico, Nevada, &c. Polybasite is an allied mineral, containing about 
10 per cent. of Copper and Arsenic. 

Kerargyrite, Horn Silver, Chloride of Silver—Silver, 75:3, 
Chlorine, 24:7. Bromargyrite, Bromite, Bromide of Silver—Silver, 
57:4, Bromine, 42°6. _Embolite, Chloro-Bromide of Silver—Silver, 
67:0, Chlorine, 13:2, Bromine, 19°8. The Chloride and Chloro- 
Bromide are very common in the mines of South America and Mexico 
and in some of those of the United States, also in the Broken Hill 
mines in New South Wales. 


Other more or less important Ores are :— 


Silver per cent. Associated or combined with 
Pyrargyrite 
Dark-red Silver ove 60 Sulphide of Antimony. 
Ruby Silver 
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Silver per cent. Associated or combined with 
Proustite : é 
Light-red Silver Dia 65 Sulphide of Arsenic. 
Freieslebenite 22-24 Sulphides of Lead and Antimony. 


Tetrahedrite ; : 

Sulphides of Copper and Antimony 

ha agteers 80 and under or Arsenic, with sometimes those 
Fahlore of Mercury, Iron, or Zinc. 


Rarer Minerals are :— 


Silver per cent, Associated or combined with 
Hessite 63 Tellurium. 
Sylvanite 16 Tellurium and Gold. 
Naumannite 73 Selenium and Lead. 
Eucairite 43 Selenium and Copper. 
Stromeyerite 53 Sulphide of Copper. 
Dyscrasite 78 Antimony. 
Sternbergite 33 Sulphide of Iron. 
Miargyrite 36 Sulphide of Antimony. 
Todyrite ¢ 46 Todine. 
Native Amalgam 26-35 Mercury. 


Of these Ores the Native Silver and the Chloride and Chloro- 
Bromide are found chiefly in the portions of the veins more or less 
oxidised and decomposed by the entrance of air and water from the 
surface, the deeper portions of the mines yielding the undecomposed 
sulphides. 


Silver-Lead Ores. 


{n addition to the foregoing, which may be classed as Ores of Silver 
proper, the amount of that metal obtained from Silver-Lead Ores, 
Sulphide of Lead (Galena), Sulphate of Lead (Anglesite), and Car- 
bonate of Lead (Cerussite) is very large. All Galena (Lead, 86:6 per 
cent., Sulphur, 13:4 per cent.) contains more or less Silver, and five 
ounces to the ton may be profitably extracted where favorable conditions 
for working exist. 

At Przibram, in Bohemia, some of the mines are between 3000 
and 4000 feet deep, the dressed ores yielding 49 per cent. of Lead and 
about 50 ounces of Silver per ton. 

The Silver is present in the Galena as Sulphide, and usually in less 
proportion than one per cent., or 367 Troy ounces per ton. 

Galena is widely distributed in stratified deposits or in veins in 
granite, gneiss, carboniferous limestone and grit, Silurian and Devonian 
slates, Lias limestone, Trias sandstone, eruptive Trachyte of Tertiary 
age, &e. It is commonly associated with Sulphides of Zinc (Blende), 
Iron (Pyrites), and Antimony (Stibnite). 

Sulphate of Lead (Anglesite), Carbonate of Lead (Cerussite), and 
to a smaller extent Phosphate of Lead (Pyromorphite) are produced 
by the action of air, and of water together with the substances dissolved 
in it, on Galena; the Silver present being usually at the same time con- 
Nadie into Chloride (Kerargyrite) by the Salt (Chloride of Sodium) in 
the water. : 
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Anglesite. Per Cent. Cerussite. Per Cent. Pyromorphite. Per Cent. 
Oxide of Lead 73°6 Oxide of Lead 83°5 Oxide of Lead 74:1 
Sulphuric Acid 26-4 Carbonic Acid 16°5 Phosphoric Acid 15-7 

— — Chloride of Lead 10:2 


Metallic Lead 68:3 Metallic Lead  77°5 Metallic Lead 81:7 


In Peru, massive Anglesite, yielding 120 ounces of silver to the 
ton, has been worked. The silver was present as chloride. 

Cerussite, in large deposits up to 80 feet in thickness, is found near - 
Leadville, Colorado. It lies between limestone and porphyry. 

To the class of Silver-Lead Ores rather than to that of Silver Ores 
proper, belong the celebrated Broken Hills deposits, on the borders of 
New South Wales and South Australia, and, practically, all the 
argentiferous minerals of Tasmania. 

“The Silverton, or Broken Hill or Barrier Ranges district extends 
about 80 miles in length and 30 miles in width. The lodes occur in 
Silurian metamorphic micaceous schists intruded by granite, porphyry, 
and diorite, and traversed by quartz reefs, some of which are gold-bearing. 
At the surface the lodes consist chiefly of hy@rous iron ore (gossan) and 
quartz, and contain argentiferous carbonate and sulphide of lead, 
chloride, chloro-bromide, and iodide of silver, with more or less copper 
and bismuth ores and manganese oxides, but at deeper levels the pro- 
portion of sulphides increases. The Broken Hill lode, which is the 
largest yet discovered in New South Wales, varies in width from 10 
to 120 feet, and extends for several miles.” 


Principal Sources of Silver and Lead in Tasmania. 


In the Mount Zeehan district of Tasmania, Argentiferous Lead 
Ore has been found at intervals over some thirty square miles of 
country. The principal ore is Galena, and the character of the richer 
more or less selected portions of ore from this district is indicated by the 
following results of trial smeltings and assays :— 


Smeltings. 
Ore. Lead, per Silver, ounces 
cent, per ton. 
193 tons 50 64 
5 tons 57 55 
12 tons 65 92 
153 tons 70 110 
Assays. 
Assays (Provis), 18 65 80 aed 
Assays (Ward), 53 63 62 an sg 


Anglesite, with Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and yielding up 
to 480 oz. of silver per ton, has also been discovered. 

These ores are found in veins varying in width from a few inches 
up to several feet, in some places opening. out to eight feet, with about 
half that thickness of solid Galena. One or two of these have been 
traced continuously for upwards of a mile in length. The veins run 
through “ country rock” of Silurian age, this consisting mainly of thin- 
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bedded slates of various colours, traversed by bands of quartz. The 
“vein formation” is principally clayey and ‘siliceous Ironstone, with 
more or less Blende, Pyrites, Calcite, and Barytes. 

The Heazlewood district lies between Mount Bischoff and Corinna, 
near the Heazlewood and Whyte Rivers. The ore deposits are said to 
be “dykes intersected by strings of Galena ” running through Diorite 
or Serpentine. These “strings” are from half an inch to four and a 
half inches wide, and have yielded by assay from 73 to 220 ounces of 
Silver to the ton of Galena. 

The deposit known as “ Godkin’s Find” is in this district, being on 
the Whyte River, about 14 miles south west of Mount Bischoff. This 
is not a “ fissure vein,” but either a “dyke lode” or a “mineralised 
bed” at the junction of Diorite with sandstone of Silurian age. The 
“ formation,” said to be 350 feet in width and half a mile in length, 
consists partly of Calcite, impregnated with Galena, and partly of 
Kaolin, with Oxides of Iron and Manganese, and veins of Ga ena, 
with more or less Cerussite as a product of its decomposition. 

Various assays have yielded at the rate of from 100 to 800 ounces 
of Silver per ton of ore, while a few small selected specimens contained 
that metal in the proportion of 1600 to nearly 4000 ounces per ton. 
The Silver is present in the Cerussite as Kerargyrite and Embolite. 

The Scamander deposit, near the river of that name on the East 
Coast, occurs in a dyke of quartz-porphyry in metamorphic schists, 
The Galena is found in quartz veins, together with much Iron and 
Arsenical Pyrites, and more or less Gold. ' 

Assays have yielded at the rate of 20 to 200 ounces of Silver and 
8 to 9dwts. of Gold to the ton. A bulk test of 50 tons yielded about 
33. ounces of Silver to the ton. The workings, at present abandoned, 
have reached a depth of 100 feet. 

Argentiferous Galena has also been found, and more or less opened 
out, at Penguin, near sea level, and on Mount Claude ; Fahlore from 
Penguin and Mount Zeehan ; Sulphide of Antimony, yielding 8 to 18 
ounees of Silver to the ton, from Mount Bischoff ; and more or less 
argentiferous minerals from the Gawler River, Hampshire Hills, 
Arthur River, Constable’s Creek, &c., have also been reported. 


General Remarks. 


In 1859, the year of the discovery of the marvellous Western 
deposits, the yield of Silver for the United States was valued at 100,000 
dollars, while in 1876 the Comstock lode alone yielded over 20,000,000 
dollars; more than one-third of this, however, must probably be 
dedueted for the value of the Gold found in association with the Silver 
ores. For the same year the estimated production for the whole of the 
United States was 28,000,000 dollars; for Mexico and South America, 
25,000,000 ; and for the whole world, about 65,000,000 dollars, roughly 
equivalent to the same number of ounces of metal. 

In Australia, the yield of New South Wales for 1869 was 753 
ounces, rising in 1876 to 69,179 ounces. Nearly the whole of this, 
however, together with 26,356 ounces for Victoria, was separated from 
the gold melted at the Mints. y 
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In 1885 the Sunny Corner Mine yielded 634,000 ounces of Silver 
and 6413 ounces of Gold; while the yields of the Broken Hill Pro- 
prietary Mine for the few years of its working have been— 


Ounces. 
Half-year ending 30th November, 1885 35,605 
Year ending 30th November, 1886....... -- 1,016,269 
DGCO; ASST. .cdsccasccccos vaendsectostusseveeets 2,108,225 
TDIBLON 1 SOBRE sce sass capacadcstectuenstseosete 8,924,192 
Half-year ending 31st May, 1889 ............ 2,677,686 


The first discovery of this lode was in September, 1883. The 
ore averages about 40 ounces of Silver per ton, and about 17 per cent. 
of Lead. , 

The result of the greatly increased production of Silver during the 
last 30 years has been to lower its market value from 603 pence per 
ounce in 1871 to little more than 42 pence in 1889. 

The rise in value produced by the immense gold discoveries in 
California and Australia was only from 593d. to 62d. 


The World’s Gold and Silver Produce, 1781-1886. 


The following table of the value of the world’s produce of Gold 
and Silver between the years 1781 and 1886, has been compiled from 
various sources, but chiefly from a table published by Mr. Soetbeer, 
quoted by Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck (Journal of Statistical Society, 
September, 1886, p. 583) :— 


[Value columns in millions of £ and decimals, thus 2°48 = £2,480,000.] 


Average Annual Pro- Value of Average Annual 
duction. Production. 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Sitver. Total. 

Kilos.* Kilos.* £ 
1781-1800 w.iscresseceeee Coseeesees «| 17,790 879,060 10°17 
1801-10 ....... Seoveeandevcepevcves cos|p) kage 894,150 10°31 
TSLI=20 © s.cesvevcnvene Sagoo 11,445 540,770 6°32 
1821-30 ..... 14,216 460,560 ~ 6:00 
1831-40 ...... *. 20,289 596,450 8°02 
780,415 14°35 
886,115 34°81 
904,990 36°11 
1,101,150 34°99 
1,339,085 38-01 
1,969,425 40°66 
2,450,252 45°19 
2,592,639 44°40 
2,769,065 44°46 
1883...... secbasesacienes socececccscceces 143,940 | 2,895,520 45°17 
DSBS vee ccesssavssccsessccscscosssecesss| 144,000 | 2,860,000 44°87 

TEBD cccessecscens coeee saseeses seaveees oes eee wes 


* One kilogramme equal to 2°2046 lbs. avoirdupois pure metal, or equal to 35°07 ozs. 
standard gold (# fine) and 34°76 ozs, standard silver (333 fine). 
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SrtveR produced, Year 1886*, showing chief Sources of Supply. 


Millions oz. 


Industrial Products of the Carboniferous System. 


The industrial products of the system are numerous and important, 
although varying in abundance in different countries. Limestones in 
Tasmania are abundant throughout the Island wherever the marine 
beds are largely developed—such as at Bridgewater, Cascades, Porter 
Hill, Blackman’s Bay, Maria Island, Chudleigh, Richmond, Middle 
Arm, Tamar, and elsewhere. These limestones are generally fossili- 
ferous, the genera Eurydesma, Pachydomus, Aviculopecten, Spirifera, 
and Productus being especially characteristic. Messrs. Dally at one 
time worked the limestones of the system at Middle Arm on the 
Tamar, but the quarry has now been abandoned in favour of richer 
bands belonging to the Silurian system cropping from under the more 
recent system a little further up the creek. 

Quarries have long been worked near Hobart, notably at Bridge- 
water; and as certain beds are well adapted for the manufacture of 
hydraulic cement, attempts have been made to form an industry of 
this kind at a point on the New Norfolk Road, a mile or so beyond the 
Bridgewater Causeway. The following analysis, prepared for the 
writer by Mr. W. F. Ward, Government Analyst, gives a fair con- 
ception of the average quality of the limestones; although it must be 
stated that the quality of the bands is extremely variable. A similar 
analysis of the Cambro-Silurian limestone worked at Chudleigh and at 
the Don is also given for comparison :— 


Bridgewater Chudleigh 
Limestone Limestone 
(Carboniferous). (Cambro-Silurian.) 

Carbonate of lime ....cccesesssosececeeees 84:0 91°5 
Carbonate of magnesia ..............0008 1:0 1:2 
Carbonate of iron .........ee0eseee ee 2:0 15 
Insoluble residue (sand, ed pecewesa cere 12:3 58 
Organic matter, &c. (by difference)... 0-7 0-0 
100:0 100:0 


a ee ee 
* Figures for Australasia taken from Mr. Hayter’s Year Book, 1887-8, p. 267 ; all other 
countries from Mr. Kimball’s Mint Report for 1887. 


> 
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Some of the fossiliferous bands at Maria Island and elsewhere 
would afford figured marble of great beauty. 

Marls are abundant, flanking the older greenstones, and are often 
utilised by farmers. Sandstones of fair quality are also worked in 
certain beds overlying the uppermost beds of the system; but some of 
these formations may yet prove to belong to the base of the succeeding 
Mesozoic period. Coal occurs towards the close of the system in such 
places as the Don, Tarleton, Latrobe, Port Cygnet, Tippagory Range, 
Harefield, and Adventure Bay. A seam of fair quality, of about 
2 feet thick, is now being worked at Port Cygnet, and also near Quiet 
Corner, Adventure Bay; and in the Mersey and Don Basin two or 
three seams have been worked at different places for many years past. 
The coal seams of this system, although largely developed in Europe, 
America, and in other countries, are but poorly represented in Tas- 
mania. In New South Wales the coal seams of the same horizon are 
of much greater extent, as at Greta and Anvil Creek, In the same 
Colony there are also important seams (Newcastle) occurring in a forma- 
tion which appears to be more recent than the Tasmanian beds of the 
Mersey. In the Newcastle beds there are many fine seams of coal 
worked, and of such excellent quality that they are exported and 
largely consumed in the various colonies of Australasia. No coal 
exactly equivalent to the Newcastle beds of New South Wales has, as 
yet, been found in Tasmania. The greater development of coal seams 
in this Island occurs in the members of the Mesozoic system, described 
hereafter. 

Industrial Products of the Mesozoic Period. 

The industrial products belonging to the rocks of this age in Tas- 
mania are both varied and of great commercial value. Sandstones of 
every shade of colour, and of the finest quality, may be obtained, and 
these have been quarried largely for building purposes, more_par- 
ticularly in the neighbourhood of Hobart, Bellerive, Tea Tree, Ross, 
West Tamar, Spring Bay, Okehampton, &c. The fine-grained white 
sandstones of Okehampton and Spring Bay have been held in high 
esteem, and have been largely used in the construction of important 
public buildings in Melbourne, as well as locally. The intrusive Green- 
stones of the period are largely used for foundations of buildings, and 
are everywhere utilised for roadmakiug. The broken metal makes 
excellent macadamised roads. Fireclays of good quality exist in 
association with our coal seams, but they have not as yet been much 
utilised in the manufacture of drain-pipes, fire-bricks, and earthenware, 
for which many of the bands are admirably adapted. 

The most characteristic and most valuable product of the period, 
found extensively throughout the Island, is Coal. The seams in some 
districts, notably in the Fingal Basin, are numerous, and some now 
worked are of considerable thickness and of very fair quality. The 
Cornwall coal, from Fingal, is an excellent household coal, and similar 
seams in this locality are of equal value. The various coal seams of 
Tasmania, however, contain a considerable proportion of ash, though 
rich in carbon; but experience has shown us that, with some slight 
modification of the fire-bars of locomotives, the coal can be profitably 
used for steam purposes. When modifications of this kind are made, 
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there will, no doubt, be a much larger demand for our coal. Facilities 
for profitably working the important coal seams in the Fingal district 
have now been afforded by the extension of the Government Railways. 

The coal seams in different districts, as well as in the same basin, 
vary considerably in quality, as in other countries. In Tasmania their 
development can scarcely be said to have begun. When this is carried 
out, no doubt seams of finer quality will be discovered. 

The following Analyses by experts show the varying character of 
the seams hitherto worked; and for purposes of comparison they are 
contrasted with each other and with the typical coals of many countries, 
as in the following table. For the analyses of the coals of other 
countries the author has been indebted to the comprehensive and useful 
tables compiled by Harrie Wood, Esq., Under Secretary for Mines, 
New South Wales—(Mineral Products of New South Wales: Sydney, 
1882). 

ANALYSES of Coal. 


| 4 8 
ii-cbeekew . 
-Ilma| O a s Analyst. 
se ae pe ee i oe fee ‘ 
joa bea Nedial 6 2 | cree oy eed aa esi oes 
| & |FO] & <4 n a o 
England. —-|—__—-|—_-|——_-- —_ -———- —. 
Newcastle— | 
NCUA TOM scenacecsts soos 26°93 |71:11| 1:08) 0°88) ... |72°19) J. A. Phillips 
Bowden Close............66. 29°66 (67°41) 2°28) 0°65) ... |69°99 Fe 
Naswell Coul Co. .......... 37°41 (55°45) 5°93) 1°21) 1°27/61°38 5) 
Original Hartley .......... 40°34 |55°15| 8°07/ 1°44] 1°15|58- 29! ,) 
Lancashire, Caldwell, and 
Thomson’s Higher Delf 44°89 [48°25] 5°95] 1°41) 1:24%54-20 i 
Scotland. 
Wallsend, Elgin.......+.+++++. 40°02 |47-75/10°70| 1-53] 1-20|58-45 a 
Kilmarnock, Sherrington... 49°81 |48°05| 1:25] 0°89} 1:24|49-30 ‘ 
Borneo. | 
SaAwi Ke scemepeertasecss+s senate / 48°69 |47°00) 3°60) 0°71]... 50°60) Tookey 
Sumatra. | | 
Rantiotesmecdinpevesss sic cr+s ete 5*22)39°71/53°75) 0°83), 0°49 54°48) Ward 
India, | | 
Piyderabad vc. cscszosceconscis ' 9-12/85-33/45-19] 9°55, 0-81] ... [54°47] _,, 
MDTGEOS av esscestsstnsesoaeste  8°6845°37/44°59/12°65) 0°51)... 57°24) ,, 
China. 
Reka g es tasesrinsccsssshescvaas 0°53)15 *60/77°65) 5°82, 0°40]... |83°47| Tookey 
WONT LO meas sancgsccasssus vert 1°85/34°23/49°33)/13°82' 0°77)... |63°15) —,, 
Japan. 
Takasima, in Nifon ......... 1°50140° 38/5350) 4°00 1°08)... (57°50) Godfrey 
Hizon, Shointani ............. 55°35 |11-30)81-00, 2°35)... |42-30),, 
ditto,Sakakuchi,Karats 46°12 |46-90| 5-60, 1-38 52°50} 
Australasia, 
New Zealand— Mais «| 
Bremmer Coal Co., Grey 
RIVER. step eetycete cesses | 1:59)35°68/56°62) 6°11 . 62°73) Skey 
Kawakawa Colliery, Bay 
of Islands <.c.cssecsses-3. 4°1842°63)50°15) 3:04; i i 
Walton’s Mine, Whangarei 
Harbour ... ' 7°60)/38 * 83/41 °17/10°57 = 
West Wangui 1:6°70/88:98)¢7°55|7° 55). ... | eee | ae ee 
Inangahua,Murray Creek, 7:68/29-49|54°73| 1°08} ... | ... |... a 
Malvern Hills, Canterbury} 4+15}19-89|68-54| 7°42 : : np 
Iwaka, Catlin’s River ....| 4°20/27-08/59°60} 1°40 none] ois} 
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g |2 |.34 
aos & fs ran 
s sa é) 5 Analyst. le | 
Sols ates ieee 3 
aCe) ate ea ec 3 
> |PO!] F < RD o | 
New Zealand—continued. |——- 4 -—-! -— 
Hydrous Coals, Lignite, | | | | | 
and Brown Coal— | 
Night Caps, Southland 21°38/45°96)29-30| 3°36) ...| ... | ... |Skey 
New South Wales— | 
(Exported Coals.) 
Ferndale, Newcastle ......, 2°10/36*22/57-24) 3°84] 0°60) 1°30\61-08) Dixon | | 
Wallsend, ditto ..| 2°75)34°17\57-22) 4-64) 1°22) 1°33'61-86) Liversidge 
Waratah, ditto ++} 2°21/36°70'55° 82) 4°15} 1°12 1°30'69°97) ” rie 
New Lambton, ditto ...... 2°61)/30° 6259-56) 6-72) 0°49) 1°29)66 28) Dixon | 
Anvili Cre@kitisees csesscasess 1:74/41°10/47-90| 7-80| 1°46] 1°32/55-70) Liversidge eal 
Grater crseoreng en iscncact 2°25/89°21/54°41} 2°72) 1°41) 1°29'57°13 ” : 
Ta Warrase creates csessscs 0°70/22°0463 +08) 8°76) 0°42 1°35,76°84) Dixon 
Bulli is.c sovestisterseveseset 0°68)/21°6565-86)11:28) 0°74) 1°37/76°96) __,, | 
(Coal chiefly used locally | a | 
or not worked.) a ee | 
Lithgow Valley ..........+ 1+95)34-18)52°34/10°12| 1°41} 1°33,62-46) Liversidge 
HSK DAN Ke orbs ceeacsarteesn 2:00)38°55/49-97)12°91| 1°57) 1°35}63°18 ” | 
Bowenfells.... 2°36/28°35/56°54)11°40) 1°35) 1°40, none - 
Katoomba 2-90/25°82}61-34| 9°26) 0-68 1°33,70°60 | 
WDIGLGrster. sobesv senha n's 2°25/26°28/60°84|10°04) 0°57) 1°40) none ” ; 
Dymocks, Jamberoo...... 1+ 50/20 °22/56°56|20°70) 1:02) 1°46,none) —,, 
BELTING G ce cara Saecaees ssn ec: 1°26/15:61/48-34/33-92| 0°87) 1°51/82°26| Dixon | 
NDT Ocereaatae antacss as 2x 1+ 26/26°61/62:28] 9-40) 0°45) 1°41/71°68) _,, 
Rex Creek, Singleton ....) 2°8037:0054:00} 5:60) 0°51)... 59°60) Latta lesa 
Queensland— pat 
Thomas’s Mine, Bun- | 
damba, Ipswich......... 29°80 |59°20/11:00| ... | ... |70°20) Gregory 
Waterstown Mine, Ips- | | 
AVAC Une aategeaceueernren eres 25°20  (62°00/12°80) ... we |74°80) ” |: 2a 
Tivoli, Ipswich ~........... 26°70 |66°40| 6:90} ... | ... |73*30 3) ia 


Walloon, West Moreton} 41:00 (|42°00/17:00) ... | ... 69°00 
Burrum Mine, Mary- 


WOLOULmcsstcressecsectes 81°50 (64°00) 4°50) ... vee (68°50 ” 
Tusmania— : 

Mt. Nicholas, upper seam] 6°45/36°55|48-°57| 8:43) ... | «| ... | Ward 
Ditto, lower ditto ...) 3°80)32°20)49°17|14'83) ... oa aes os 
Ditto, 8-feet seam ...| 7°6 |35°75|50°00) 7°25) ... Ban _ ” 

LEnbeyegst l eieciae poh Ce ae 8°00)31 °20)42°30/18°50)_ ... ee ” 

Mount Nicholas. 5:1 |33-00!46:00/15°90| 0-60) 1°40)... | Woodgate 

Ports @yeneb 2... .sse0-se-.0 1:2 |19°90/64:80|14-10) ... | ... |78°90) Lewald 

Adventure Bay .......0.. 3-0 |14°20/69-90|12-90| ... |... |82°40, 

VOrkvBininisecc. aiccsve.cost 4°38 |10°70/59°50|25°50)  ... | vee | owe 
MOH ease cocaces se stacere 4°1 |16°40/58°40)21°10) ... . (79°50) ” 

New Town... 3°7 |13°9053°10)29°30) ... ws |82°40 es 

5°8 |25°8 |59°20) 9:20) ... a3 aa Ward 

1°85) 2°85\81°40)14°00; 0°80) ... ... | Newbery 
Ditto, upper seam...| 5-0 |23°3062-20} 8-70) 0:80} ... | ... | Lewald 
Ditto, middle seam...) 5°3 |16°7063°50/14°70) 0°80) ... |... 4 
Ditto, lower seam...) 5°4 |12°7067°00|14°30) 0°60)... nee rf 

Jerusalem 2°8 |12-50/56°80)27°90| ...| ... (84:70! 
Ditto | 4°1 |20°6057°40)17°90,... es ... | Woodgate 

Gardner’s Bay Coal Min- | | | 

ing Association ........., 2°9 |15°7063-50|17°90|... | «+. |81°40, Lewald 

Brock’s Mine, Compton | 8°6 |15°6059-00)16-80|_... ... | Ward 

INFENSEY cvedcssevscewetecects ess 12°2 |37°37/40°33) 5-0 | 5:0 oes 

Bicheno ........... Soros | 3-8 ek 8°10) 

| | 


Anatysxs of Tasmanian Coal. (Referred to in the Report of the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 18th May, 1849.) 
By H. T. De La Beche. 


Mean Composition of Average Samples of Coal. 


Locality or Name of Coal. ’ Remarks. 
Carbon. | Hydrogen. Ash. Sulphur. | Nitrogen. | Oxygen. 

South Cape ..... Mecteceeseet? donssvodses 63°33 2°89 29°96 0:98 1°27 1:57. | Very large amount of ash. Carbon, 
poor; quality indifferent. 

Mount Nicholas, Break 0’ Day...} 57°38 3°93 27°55 0°90 1°15 9:09 | Quality very indifferent; carbon, 
poor. 

Fingal ...........s.s00+ soneesosscensrsoes 57°21 3°40 29°10 1°32 1°20 7°77 | Same quality as last. 

Jerusalem .........sseeeeees petsetanaees[eeOuua 83°97 19°22 1:12 1°62 5°90 | Better quality, approaching New- 
castle coal ; ash still large. 

Douglas River, East Coast ........ | 70°44 4°20 14°50 | 0°70 1:12 9:04 | Good quality, like Newcastle, but 

' large quantity of ash. 

Tasman’s Peninsula......... eeeat aes 65°53 3°34 26°40 1-03 1°89 1°81 | Indifferent. 

Schouten Island ..... > | 64°00 3°54 27°17 0°85 0°94 3°50 | Indifferent. 

Adventure Bay .......ssseeseseeeeeees 80°20 3°05 8°67 1:90 1°36 4°82 | Best specimen like good Newcastle, 

; though the ash is also large. 
Whale’s Head and South Cape....| 65°85 3:18 21°50 1-14 1°32 7:01 | Indifferent; ash large. 


N.B.—These coals all contain a large quantity of ash. The amount of sulphur is not remarkably large in any of them, but still considerable. The 
coals cannot be considered as first-class, but still they may be of much value in a colony so distant from the European coal fields as Van Diemen’s 
Land.—Museum of Practical Geology, 26 July, 1850. 
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Industrial Products of the Tertiary System. 


The industrial products of the system are numerous. Among 
the most important in Tasmania may be noted tin and gold, both of 
which, as stream tin and alluvial gold, afford a great part of our national 
wealth. In the “deep leads” and other Tertiary drifts in the North- 
eastern and Western Districts of Tasmania these valuable metals afford 
employment to a large body of miners, and the yearly average value of 
gold and tin thus derived for the last five years has equalled £500,487, 
and the exports for these metals amounted to £5,153,742 for the ten 
years ending with 1888. (See also chapter relating to Tin, under 
Archean system.) The system also contains limestones and marls of 
excellent quality, which are used for mortar, agriculture, and other 
purposes. The siliceous and ferruginous sands of many of the beds are 
used for mortar, metal moulding, &e. The gravels are used for railway 
ballast, roads, walks, and concrete; whilst the clays are generally used 
in the manufacture of bricks, roofing-tiles, drain-pipes, drain-tiles, 
pottery, and the like. The diatomaceous or infusorial earths found in 
some places are used in Victoria for the manufacture of lithofracteur, 
and for polishing and other purposes. The beds of the system also con- 
tain extensive deposits of lignite and retinite ; and although not utilised 
in 'asmania, they may yet be turned to profitable account as fuel and 
in the preparation of varnishes. Clay ironstone, in nodular masses, 
occurs in great abundance in the lower parts of the Launceston Tertiary 
Basin ; and topaz and other precious stones are found among the stan- 
niferous drifts of the mining districts. Altogether, the products of the 
system are of great industrial value, 


Principal Compounds of Rocks. 


Although every one of the 67 known elements of Chemistry is 
to be found in the mineral Kingdom—embracing all elements enter- 
ing into the composition of plants and animals—the principal rock- 
forming minerals are not composed of any single element, but of com- 
pounds of two or more, which combine according to the proportions 
indicated by the ascertained combining weights. Hydrogen, considered to 
be the lightest of all the elements, is taken as the standard and unit of the 
others. Thus, water, one of the most common of the primary com- 
pounds, is indicated by the symbol HO, meaning that these elements 
combine to form water in the proportions of 2lbs. of hydrogen to 16lbs. 
of oxygen=18lbs. Similarly silica, silicie acid, or pure quartz, is 
represented by SiO,, meaning that these elements combine in the pro- 
portions of 1 of silicon to 2 of oxygen, or, by simple combining weights, 
in the ratio of 28lbs. of the former to 32lbs. of the latter = 60lbs. 
weight of hydrogen. Of all the elements, oxygen stands pre-eminent in 
the readiness with which it enters immediately into combination with 
others; and hence we are prepared to find that it enters into the com- 
position of nearly all the constituent compounds of the common rocks, 
of which the following are the principal :— 
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Name of Primary Compound. Symbol. Percentage Weight Equivalents, 

11°11 : 88°89 = 100 

46°67 : 53°33 = 100 
533: 46-7 = 100 


83 : 17 = 100 

; 742:25°3 = 100 

Lime Carbonate ............. (CaO,)C 44:56 =100 
MIA SGRIBG 52, caftas +0593 eres MgO 60:40 =100 
ROCK MAM cco. .00-s--ctveasss-0 NaCl 39:3 : 60'7 = 100 
Baryta or Barytes BaO 89°5 : 10°5 = 100 
Sulphuric Acid ........ are (09)(H0) 81°6 : 18°4 = 100 
Carbonic Acid .72..<.......e¢s O 27°65 : 72°35 = 100 
Tithing. 3. Scena sas Li,O 46°7 533 = 100 
Tron Protoxide ............008 FeO 778 ; 22:2 = 100 
9) DOSCUIGEING 5.sts00ese0 Fe,0 70:0: 30 = 4100 
Lead Sulphide 86°6 : 13-4 = 100 
Cixi Geecetessesescer cats 90°7:9°3 = 100 
Silver Sulphide 87:1: 12:9 = 100 
» Chloride AgCl 75°3 : 24:7 = 100 
Copper Oxide (Cuprite) .... Cu,0 88'8 : 11:2. = 100 
PIVTIEDS® “syed: sis cass CuFeS, 346 : 80°5 : 34:9 = 100 


Tin Oxide. v1 ticschetsonscc Sn0, 78°67 : 21-33 = 100 


Caratoaur of the Common and of the more important Minerals of Tasmania, showing the Principal Localities where they are 


known to occur. 


IP Dn 


Specific 
Bi Gravity. 
VU Silica: Quartzvivercsdescescacaveveassanse 
(Transparent Varieties. ) 
2. 4, Rock Crystal 
8. 5 Amethyst ........ 
4. ,, Rose Gaara ai 
5. 4, Cairngorm or Smoky Quartz 
6. 4, False Topaz .....ccceseseseseseves 
(Semi-transparent Varieties. ) 
Jo oigy, . Chalcedony... ..tcress-) es>e08 26 
8. ,, Cornelian and Sard 
QD. 47 AGAate sercrcocseaescoeees oie? 
10. ,, | Onyx or Sardonyx ... : 
ll. ,, Flint or Hornstone 
(Opaque Varieties.) | 
D5 h DS RBSPOR scceccoscctocessne Ruasenvescea | 
13. 4, Bloodstone ...........0.sesseveeee j 
14. 4, Opal, COMMON .......0++eeeeeeees 1:9 - 2:3 
RO UGIG Arsene ctrasecensests ddeauseccasnsersecees 25-28 
16. Chlorite .........sesccccescoressconesers “eee 
17. Serpentine .....ccscocecsececescererenreeres 


Hardness. 


Relative | principal Compounds. Principal Localities in Tasmania.* 


(| Mount Maurice, Branxholm, Mount Heemskirk ; 
common in auriferous and stanniferous drifts. 


Blue Tier, Weld River. 

Blue Tier, Mount Cameron, Blue Tier. 

2 Blue Tier, East Coast Tin Mines, Mount Cameron, 
| George’s River, St. Paul’s, Mount Maurice, 
§ Flinders’ Island 


Beaconsfield, Cornelian Bay, East Coast Tin Mines, 
Lisle, Mount Cameron, Meredith Range, Heazle- 
wood River, Pieman Track. 

s Cornelian Bay, Hobart, Longtord, Lake Sorell, 

¢ Supply Creek, Flinders’ Island. 


| 
| 
ae SEO { 


Mount Bischoff, Mount Nelson Range, Macquarie 
Harbour. 


a Lake Sorell. Cornelian Bay, Supply Creek, Gould’s 

§ Country (menilite and hyalite), Macquarie Har- 
L 

55 - 65 


bour. 
1 Si. 62°8, Mg. 33:5, 
W.. :87 


Mount Bischoff, Mount Granville, Mout Heomskirk, 
Ben Lomond. 

Andergon’s Creek, Whyte River, Pieman River, 
Mount Heemskirk, Heazlewood River, Forth River, 
Mount Ramsay. 


Ee} 
2-25 |Si., Mg., Al. Prot. 
of Iron, Water 


25-4 |Si, Mg., Water 


sil 
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18 


19. Hornblende, Ashestos............2.c000 


20. Chrysolite or Olivine ............0.00++ 
21. Tourmaline 


23 


24. Zircon or Hyacinth ... | 
EPL CINDAR las sre) dtavesecsvacstsecsisecacvnsnss 2 
26. 
27. 


28. 
29. 


Gov 


. Augite (pyroxene) 


RICRALDGL. ceedsseseee ses aeaandtanece doce seess 


PRIDE V lenet act castete decuseiesctadsostaavane 


Mica 
Zeolites - term for a large class of 
Silicates ...... 


Corundum or Sapphire ...... Cost 
Spinel 


. Chrysoberyl 


. Diamond 
. Graphite, or Black Lead.. 
. Coal 


See eeeereeeeae eee eee ree ee eee eer ery oo 


SPA LILG MiteeeC reales dave schesusntesecersens 


3-2 


Reding me , 


| Si. Mg., Prot. of Iron 

| Si., Al., Mg., Bor. A., 
Fluo., Oxides of Iron 

Si., Al., Lime, Iron, 
Mg., Mang. 


Si., Al., Fluor. 


Si., Al., Glucina. 

Si., Zirconia __ 

| Si., Al., Pot. or Soda- 
lime 

iSi., Al., Mg., Pot., Iron 


Si., Al., Lime, Soda, 
Pot., Water 
] 


Al., Mag. 


; Al., Glucina 


Carb. 
Carb. 
Carb. 


Phos. 


Acid, Lime, 
Fluor 


Common as a constituent of all basic eruptive rocks, 
like diabase and basalt. 

Common as an essential constituent of such rocks as 
syenite, diorite, and hornblende schist. 

A common constituent of basalt and other eruptive rocks. 

Occurs in slate, gneiss, granite, and in various 
crystalline schists. 

Common in gneiss and schists; Mount Heemskirk, 
Hampshire Hills, Mount Granville, Mount Cameron, 

| Moorina, Mount Claude. 

Mount Bischotf, Blue Tier, Cape Barren Island, 
Flinders’ Island, George’s Ktiver, Ringarooma River. 


, Common in stanniferous drifis. 

Abundant as a constituent of various kinds of eruptive 
rocks, especially granites and porphyries. 

Abundant in granite and crystalline schists. 


Occurs filling cavities of basalt lava and other eruptive 
rocks. 

Ringarooma and George’s River. 

Denison Gold Field, Ringarooma River, Gould’s 
Country, Thomas’ Plains, Mount Ramsay, Arthur 
River, Mount Horror, Boobyulla. 

Occurs in the neighbourhood of gneiss and granite in 
rivers. 

Onesmall sample reported from Arthur River (Petterd). 

Mount Zeehan, Anderson’s Creek, Den Range. 

New Town, Old Beach, Sandfly, Port Cygnet, Adven- 
ture Bay, Hastings, Hamilton, Coal Hill, Richmond. 
Prosser’s River, Spring Bay, Bicheno, Douglas 
River, Seymour, Hurefield, Mount Nicholas, Mount 
Munro, Ben Lomond, Fingal, York Plains, Longford, 
Tarleton, Don, Jericho, Jerusalem, Schouten Island. 

Maria Island. 


* In determining the localities for the various minerals, the author was kindly assisted by the following gentlemen, viz. :—The Hon. Jas. Smith, Leven ; 
Mr. W. F. Petterd, .Z.S., Launceston; Mr. W. F. Kayser, Waratah; Mr. W. B. Jones, Waratah; Mr. A. J. Taylor, Hobart; and Mr. W. F. Ward, 


ernment Analyst. 


t For the determination of the principal varieties, see page 347 of the author's work on the “ Geology of Tasmania.” 
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2. 
53. 


. Magnesite 
. Dolomite 

. Aragonite 
. Rock Salt 


Name. 


Se 


~ Calespar or Calciteiaincacesasesercses++s 


EPSOM Salta aiensasweretetsas serene coy ses 
wNitre Or SAEPCtLesccccscessscseseoreosens 
. Gypsum, Selenite, Alabaster, or 


PlasterOPParisicresrccrscsstvcsss0s 005 


. Barytes or Heavy Spar ..........e0 


PIU! PLease Venda tereheciar avnes ccevesss$ 


BALINMOLON sheet wetaeetiaesedesetseers coud | 
PSURCMDDUD Nisan eturertoimtensesce ev'eakie § 


Flu. of Calc. 


Principal Compounds. 


Carb. Acid, Lime 
Carb. Acid, Mag. 
Carb.Acid, Lime, Mag. 
Care. Acid, Lime 

Al. 2 

Al. 


Mag. 


Sulph. Acid, Lime, 
Mag. 

Sulph. Acid, Baryta 

Sulph. 


Tin, Ox. 


Mol., Sulph. 


Bis. 
Ant., Sulph. 


Principal Localities in Tasmania. 


—— — 


Mount Bischoff, Ben Lomond, Branxholm, Mount 
Granville, Mount Ramsay. 

Bridgewater, Risdon, Maria Island, Gordon River, 
Chudleigh, Itracombe, Beaconsfield. 

York Town; occurs with serpentine and limestone. 


Waratah, Bridgewater, West Tamar. 


Blue Tier; secondary product, with sulphates of 
nickel, zinc, iron, and magnesia (W. F. Ward). 

Mount Bischoff, Don Coal Mines, St. Mary’s, 
Dromedary, Ben Lomond, Chudleigh. 

Exton. 


Mount Horror. 


Mount Lyell, Mount Heemskirk, Surrey Hills, Mount 
Claude, 


Mount Bischoff, Mount Heemskirk, Hampshire 
Hills, Ringarooma, Gladstone, Branxholm, Ben 
Lomond, Avoca, Schouten Island, Clarke Island, 
Mount Munro, Flinders’ Island, Mount Ramsay, 

| George's Bay, Blue Tier, Thomas’ Plains, 

Moorina. 

Storie’s Creek, Ben Lomond, Gould’s Country, Mount 
Ramsay. 

Heemskirk, Mount Ramsay, Mount Morris, Schouten 
Island, Macquarie Harbour, Branxholm, Cape 
Barren Island. 

Mount Heemskirk, Mount Ramsay, Belmont (Cas- 
cade Riyer), Weldborough. 

Mount Bischoff, Mount Zeehan, Heazlewood River, 
Table Cape (occurs with galena). 


061 
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DA PATROMIG Hascvectacsssscoeceesscts aaueconnce 5°7 - 58 

55. Arsenic Sulphurets ..... SOCEC OOTP 35 

PP rOlea NAW VOnconessceravecasac-sccecenee 70-78 

57. ,, *Pyrites, Magnetic Iron} 4:8 - 5:1 
IAVTIGES -.etceescee auciuduseseneece 

58. ,, Arsenical Pyrites. .-.| 6:0 - 6:3 

Praise MA OTIOLUC covasasscevcccatsscsqesress 5:0 - 5:2 

60. ,, Specular, Hematite, or Mi-} 4:5 - 5:3 
CACOOMB cence: ecteesseereenter ens. 

61. ,, Red Oxide or Red Ochre ...... a 

62. ,, Brown Oxide or Brown Ochre AC 

Go titys ML ILEIUOvecccescescueeccatarersessses 

64. ,, Chromic .. 

65. ,,  Greenearth . 

66. Carbonate 


67. Manganese Ores (various) 

68. Arsenical Nickel . 

69. Smaltine (‘Tin-white Cobalt) ......... 63 - 66 
POM CODEUAD OOM: secssssxescsenececcunseces 2:9 - 3:1 
71. Blende, or Black Jack................+6 4:0 - 4:1 
72. Zinc Calamine or Carbonate of Zinc} 4:1 - 4:5 
73. ,, Silicate or Smithsonite ......... 3°3 - 3:5 
MATARHIGD Mitasscnty se detesecdesccovsssseseees tee 74-77 
75. Lead Carbonate (Cerussite) .......:.} 6°4 - 66 
76. ,, Sulphate (Anglesite) ............ 65 
77. 4, Phosphate (Pyromorphite)...) 6:9 - 771 
IB OINUADAMMEe ceccdecctcccss+scaudscodeevcase 8:0 - 8:2 
79. Quicksilver or Native Mercury...... Bee 
BO MCOP PAT ENMU nisscccsssssascesssesoneer 89 
Siti... 

82. 


Below 3 


5:0 - 55 
5-5 
15 - 2:0 
3°5 - 40 


Ars. 
Ars., Sulph. 
Tron 
Tron, Sulph. 


Tron, Ars., Sulph. 
Tron, Ox. 
Tron, Ox. 


Iron, Ox., Water 
Tron, Ox., Water 
Iron, Ox., Tit. Acid 
Chrom. Iron, Mag., Al. 
Sil., Iron 

Iron, Carb. Acid 

Ox., Mang. 


Nick. Ars. 

Cob., Ars. 

Cob., Ars., Ox., Water 
Zinc, Sulph. 


Carb. Acid, Zinc 
Zine, Sil. 
Lead, Sulph. 


Lead, Carb. Acid 
Lead, Sulph. Acid 


Lead, Phos. Acid, 
Chlor. 

Mercury, Sulph. 

Mercury 

Copper 

Cop., Sulph. 

Cop., Iron, Sulph. 


Mount Lyell, Meredith Range, Blue Tier, Mount 
Bischoff, Leven, Penguin, Anderson’s Creek, 
Ilfracombe, Circular Head, Pieman River, Mount 


bers River, Mount Heemskirk, King River, 
| Ramsay. 
1 


Macquarie Harbour. 


Specimen Reef, Long Plains, Mount Zeehan. 
Mount Zeehan, Mount Claude, Denison River, Henty 
River, Forth, Mount Bischoff. 
Penguin. 
Mount Heemskirk, Castle Forbes Bay, Penguin. 


Mount Bischoff, Mount Zeehan, Mount Heemskirk, 
Mount Granville, Ringarooma, George’s Bay, Blue 
Tier. 

Mount Bischoff. 


Mount Bischoff, Heazlewood, Mount Zeehan, Penguin 
Creek, Mount Claude, Scamander River, Beacons- 
field, River Tamar. 


Mount Zeehan, Heazlewood River. 


Fingal or Avoca ? 


Mount Lyell, Duck River, Mainwaring Inlet, Circular 
Head, Mount Bischoff. 

Mount Ramsay, Badger Head, Mount Maurice. 

Blue Tier, Mount Heemskirk, Badger Head, Bea- 
consfield, Arthur, Saxon’s Creek, Scamander River, 
George’s Bay. 
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IGL 


EE LT 


| Specific 
sag Gravity. 
85; Coppers Grey. i.comeccntccnaseerveses sees 4'5 - 5:2 
S40) ows | Black Oxadoliecversisssresc-+=s cee 
85. 95 :. ROG ORIGO Maret ecsrsacncass Lae 6 
86. 5,  *Blueand *Green Carbonate 
(Malachite*, Chessylite)............ 3°7 - 4:0 
87. Platinum. so ccsdessisseustscesessosssevees 17:0 - 19:0 
SB GOLEM Cs ches cectineseceanautacenas recs crus 15:0 - 19:0 
89> SILVER". cece teseeehs ihedeluscessceties. ess vee], b LOD) 
DOS OUMMENCE Nei testeceteeusecseten sess 7:2 
91. ,, Autimonial and Arsenical Ores} 5:0 - 6:0 
Ose LOLI easel issu si cevebcs ssces sc eces va 
93. Lead and Antimony Sulphides 
CBOUIRN RENCE) Wee e ieee scecsstenes dents 25-3 
94. Selenides of Mercury (Onofrite) ...| 7°1 - 7:37 
95. of Lead (Clausthallite 7:6 - 8:8 
' 96. a Silver (Naumannite) ... 8 
97. 39 Copper ee 7-75 
98. Millerite, Sulphide of Nickel ..,...... Sot 
MU UM Onusacrecsecantacvcssdesesssecoceessenen 42-43 
LOG, Sphen 'secsscaslerensecesssensves maest een ty 3:2 - 3°6 
TOL. Wolfrattec ces iu cass ccesesessecssevsessceos 7:0 - 8:0 
102. Pitchblende ............ Patsvacsserctoates 6:4 ~ 6°7 
103. Osmo-Iridium ..... eoosescevcessensess see] 19°5 - 21-1 


Relative 
Hardness. 


Principal Compounds. 


cae i 
Ox., Cop. 
Ox., Cop. 


Ox., Carb. 
Water 


Acid, 


Platinum 
Gold 


Silver 


Silver, Sulph. 
Sil., Ars., Ant. 
Sil., Chlorine 


Lead, Sulph., Ant. 


Sel. Mer. 

Sel. Lead 

Sel. Sil. 

Sel. Cop. 

Nick. Sulph. 

Titanium, Ox. 

Tit. Acid, Sil., Lime 

Tung. Acid, Iron, 
Mang. 

Uranium, Ox. 

Os.-Ir., Iron, Rhod. 


Principal Localities in Tasmania. 


Cop., Sulph., Iron, | Mount Zeehan, Penguin. 


Full Moon Co., Blue Tier. 
Meredith Range. 


Mount Bischoff, Mainwaring Inlet, Junction of 
Arthur with Hellyer River, Mount Zeehan, Camp- 
bell Range, Mount Maurice. 

Pieman River Gold Fields, St. Paul’s River ? 

Creeks from Cam to Port Davey, Mount Lyell, Mac- 
quarie Harbour, Pieman, King, and Whyte Rivers, 
Port Cygnet, Mangana, Mathinna, Mount Victoria, 
Lefroy, Back Creek, Lisle, Beaconsfield, Scamander 
River, Hampshire Flills, &e. 

Mount Zeehan, Penguin, Mount Claude, Hampshire 
Hills, Scamander River, Constable’s Creek, Arthur 
River. 

Scamander River? Mount Bischoff, Heazlewood. 

Penguin. 

Heazlewood, 


Mount Zeehan, Mount Bischoff, Mount Ramsay, 
Penguin, Scamander River. 


Blue Tier, Penguin. : 
Forth, Macquarie Harbour, Leven River, Savage River. 


Mount Bischoff, Blue Tier, Stony Creek, Ben 


Lomond, Pieman River, Ringarooma. 


Badger River, Pieman River, Mount Granville. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Flora and Vegetable Products. 


FLORA. 


Tasmania is famous for the extreme variety and beauty of its 
vegetation. No part of its natural history has received so much atten- 
tion, and, mainly owing to the labours of such eminent botanists as Sir 
J.D. Hooker (Flora of Tasmania), W. Bentham, and Sir Ferd von 
Mueller (Flora Australiensis), its history is comparatively better known 
than that of any other region of Australasia. Apart from its rich 
luxuriance in mosses, liver-worts, fungi, lichens, sea-weeds, &c., its flora 


comprises about 100 orders, 478 genera, and 1100 species, of which the 
following is a synopsis :— 


Order, Genera. Species. Types. 
Dillenez 1 9 Hibbertia 
Rutacewe 5 18 Hickory, Boronia 
Magnolie 1 1 Pepper Tree 
Rhamne 5 15 Bastard Dogwood 
Pittosporee 4 6 Box Tree 
Tiliacec 2 2 Aristotelia 
Leguminosee 24 69 Coral Pea, Blackwood, Wattle. 
Sapindeze 1 2 Dodoneze 
Myrtacee 8 27 Blue Gum, Peppermint 
Saxifragee 5 5 Horizontal Scrub, Native Laurel 
Umbelliferce 14 23 Prick-foot 
Rubiacez 6 15 Coftee Plant 
Composite 45 125 Musk Tree, Daisy 
Stylidex 4 6 Trigger Plant 
Epacride 16 60 Grass Tree, Heath 
Ericee 2 4 Wax Cluster 
Labiatee 10 14 Native Lilac 
Scrophulariaceve 10 24 Eye-bright 
Oleacewe 1 1 Ironwood 
Chenopodee 6 13 Salt Bush, Botany Bay Greens 
Monimiacee 1 1 Sassafras 
Laurace 1 3 Native Mistletoe 
Thymelee 2 18 Cotton Sbrub 
Corylaceze 1 2 Beech or Myrtle 
Proteacec 12 22 Honeysuckle, Waratah 
Santaleze 3 6 Cherry Tree 
Casuarinee 1 4 She-oak 
Conifere 8 11 Huon Pine, Pencil Cedar 
Orchidewe 22 66 Native Hyacinth, Spider Orchis 
Liliacese 15 24 Grass Tree, Solomon’s Seal 
Juncez 5 16 Rush, Sagg. 
Restiacee 5 12 Restio. 
Cyperaceze 15 55 Cutting-grass 
Graminee 34 67 Kangaroo-grass 
Poly podeze 25 51 Tree Fern 
Lcopodese 4 10 Club Moss 
Marsilez 3 6 Pilularia 
Other Orders 151 288 
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Natural Forests and Industrial Products. 


Although the herbs, shrubs, and brushwoods have great interest 
for the naturalist, and although the foliage of our tree-fern gullies and 
the flowers and berries of the mountains and plains are remarkable for 
their beauty, it is the tall timber trees, spreading over the whole 
country—from the water-edge at sea level to an altitude of 4000 feet— 
which give the chief character to the topography of the island. ‘Tas- 
mania is peculiarly a forest country. Trees of great dimensions tower 
over and eclipse all the lesser undergrowths on plains, valleys, hills, and 
mountain slopes. Of the 16,778,000 acres comprising the total area, 
there are only 82,550 acres occupied by lakes, and 457,436 acres of 
cultivated land only partially cleared of its timber trees. With the 
exception of minor areas on the tops of mountains or among the barren 
uplands of the Western Highlands, the whole of the rest of the country 
is occupied with an almost continuous virgin forest, mainly composed of 
the variable forms of Eucalypti (Gum Trees), one noted example of 
which, the Tolosa Blue Gum, has been recorded as measuring a height 
of 330 feet. Many of these trees have stems measuring 150 feet high 
without a branch, with a girth of about 40 feet towards the base; and 
it is also recorded that a Blue Gum at Southport (Eucalyptus globulus)— 
the prevailing tree towards the south of the island—‘“ contained as much 
timber as would fully suffice to build a ninety-ton schooner.” (Mueller). 

With such a wealth of forest trees, T'asmania’s sources of timber 
supply must be infinitely great, and, in the near future, must be of great 
industrial value. At present our very abundance is the cause of much 
prodigality and waste. The timber trees in large areas around settle- 
ment are mostly destroyed by fire when clearing the land. 

The difficulties of transit, the ignorance of their economic value in 
distant markets, the plethora of local supply, and the necessity for 
clearing the land in the most convenient way, all tend to produce waste 
and improvidence in respect of timber products which might soon 
become a great source of national wealth. The necessity for the better 
conservation of our natural forests has latterly commanded the attention 
of the local government, and a department has been created for the 
purpose of establishing conserved areas and for regulating all matters 
connected with the cutting of timber on Crown lands. A_ brief 
description of the more important timbers of industrial value is given 
hereafter. 

Timper TREES. 


Hardwoods. 


Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus—Lab.)—The “ Blue Gum”’ has 
its home principally in the southern parts of Tasmania, where it attains 
great dimensions. Many individuals exceed a height of 280 feet, with 
a girth of from 40 to 50 feet ; and a noted example is mentioned whose 
height was estimated at 330 feet. Records of heights over 300 feet, 
however, require verification ; although it is not improbable that single 
trees in favourable localities may have attained the greatest height men- 
tioned. ‘“ Lady Franklin’s Tree,” near Hobart, is stated to have a 
circumference of*107 feet at a height of 4 feet from the ground. 

In any case, these trees commonly attain gigantic dimensions, and, 
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being so numerous, they may well share comparison with the notable 
examples of Sequoia of Southern California. 

Sir Ferd. von Mueller has studied this now famous tree in all its 
relations, and he states that within the last 20 years not even the royal 
oak of England has such an extensive literature devoted to it as to our 
Blue Gum; and of these works he enumerates no less than 75, which of 
themselves would fill a large volume. The same authority states “that 
the timber is of a rather pale colour, hard, heavy, strong, and durable, 
more twisted than that of #. obliqua, E. amygdalina, and many other 
fissile kinds, but not so interlocked as that of £. rostrata, E. melliodora, 
and most of the species termed Box-trees. Its specifie gravity varies 
from ‘698 to 1-108. In transverse strain its strength is about equal to 
English Oak. Its durability is greater than the so-called White Gum 
trees and all Stringy-bark trees. In house-building it is one of our 
best timbers for joists, studs, rafters, or any other heavy scantlings, and 
is very largely used for this purpose. The Australian Lloyds classify 
the Blue Gum tree as follows :—‘ For floors of ships, first and second 
futtocks, main and rider keelson, beams, and hooks, 10 years; for third 
futtocks and top timbers, stem and stern posts, transoms, knightheads, 
hawse timbers, aprons, deadwood, knees, rudder, windlass, timber and 
bilge-strakes and ceiling between, clamps, stringers, shelf-pieces and 
lower deck-waterways, 9 years; for light water-mark to wales, top- 
sides, sheer strakes, upper deck-waterways, spirkiting and plank sheers, 
8 years; keel to first futtock heads, thence to light water-mark, 12 
years (i.e., first-class range).’ The wood of the Blue Gum tree is also 
extensively used by carriage builders and manufacturers of implements ; 
for instance, for poles and shafts of light as well as heavy vehicles, for 
under-carriage work, swivel-trees, spokes and rims, axle beds, plough-bars, 
handles of axes, picks, shovels, forks, hoes, and hammers, and all 
similar purposes.” It is further used for telegraph poles, and for bridges, 
jetties, and railway sleepers, &c. 

The classification of underwriters, however, is arbitrary,* and must 
not be taken as an indication of the true value or comparative durability 
or life of the Blue Gum timber. A large amount of information: 
regarding its value for various purposes has been collected by Mr. 
Ellwood Cooper in his work “ Forest Culture and Eucalyptus Trees,” 
stated to be the only complete and reliable work on the Eucalypti pub- 
lished in the United States. The following extracts therefrom are 
therefore of more than ordinary value :— 


Opinions of various Authorities. 
Labillardiére.—In his journal, dated 12th May, 1792, Labillarditre 
writes :—‘“‘ The wood is suited to naval construction, and is durable, 
but neither so light nor so elastic as Pine.” 


*This is confirmed by letters written in 1851 to the late Dr. Milligan by W. W. 
Saunders, of Lloyds, London, who aided Dr. Lindley and Dr. Royle, &c. in examining and 
reporting upon the timbers shown at the Great Exhibition held in London in the year 1851. 
He writes :—“ Ships built in colonies I think very well of as regards timber, feeling even- 
tually some of the best woods will prove worthy of being*admitted into the ships of the first 
grade. At present the better class woods are only admitted to stand Al for 10 years, and 
are placed for want of experience in them, on the footing of hardwoods from Brazil and 
elsewhere,” 
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M. Trottier, a colonist and planter, writes:—‘‘ The trunk can 
supply immense planks. One was sent to the London Exhibition in 
1862, measuring 75 feet in length and about 10 feet in width. Aus- 
tralia desired to send a plank one hundred and sixty-five feet long, but 
no ship could be found to transport it. The English navy begins to 
appreciate the wood for its solidity, durability, and tenacity. The best 
whaleships that furrow the South American seas are those of Hobart 
Town; the keels of which are made of Eucalyptus globulus.. . : 
Compact and tenacious, the wood, owing to the presence of resinous 
materials, possesses a sort of incorruptibility which allows it to remain a 
long time in contact with salt water. It is equally durable in the 
ground as is the Oak, and can be employed with advantage for 
sleepers for railroads. The durability of the wood makes it valuable 
for the keels of vessels, for the construction of bridges, piers, and 
viaducts.” 

Baron Ferd. von Mueller.—* Shipbuilders get keels of this timber 
one hundred and twenty feet. long ; besides this, they use it extensively 
for planking and many other parts of the ship, and it is considered to be 
generally superior to American Rock Elm. A test of strength has been 
made between some Blue Gum, English Oak, and Indian Teak. The 
Blue Gum carried fourteen pounds’ weight more than the Oak, and 
seventeen and one-fourth pounds more weight than Teak, upon the 
square inch.” 

Mr. T. W. Herkimer.—This gentleman (who lived ten years in 
Australia and Tasmania, engaged in mining, wood-cutting, lumbering, 
constructing telegraph lines, &c.) writes :—‘* While I was in Tas- 
mania there was a test made as to the value for war purposes. It 
was found that a cannon-ball would pierce the planks, cutting a round 
hole; and passing through without splitting the planks. The experi- 
ments were so satisfactory that the wood was pronounced as good as 
English Oak. . . . The timber dealers in Melbourne do not make 
a difference in contracting for a cargo of lumber of colonial woods. Jt 
as generally expected that it will be mixed.* Wheelwrights always 
*select the Blue Gum, it being considered much better for wagon-making 
than most other varieties ; it is stronger and more durable, and quite 
equal to the Hickory of this country (America). It is used for axle- 
trees, hubs, spokes, and all parts of the running gear. The Blue Gum 
is much heavier and tougher, and will last longer than any of the 
others; in fact, it will last a life-time if taken from large trees.* The 
wood resembles the Rock Elm of the Eastern States (of America).” 

J. Higginbotham.—* The fence-posts (for Victorian Railways) will 
be of Red Gum, Iron Bark, Blue Gum, or Box, and the Rails of 
Stringy Bark. I think that a fence of these materials will last for 
eighteen years.” 

Experiments on the strength of Blue Gum Timber, instituted by 
Mr. James Mitchell, gave the following results, as tested in pieces 7 feet 
long by 2 inches square— 


* The mistakes made in selecting true specimens, or the selection of timber for tests 
made from young trees or unseasoned examples, may be the chief causes of marked 
differences shown in trials of strength, durability, &c. made at different times and places by 
different persons, : 
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Imperfectly seasoned Well seasoned 


examples. examples. 
Deflection—W eight and deflection while 
the elasticity remained perfect— 

WEI ucemetetsteptececsctesrstiec hace, Ibs. 294 to 503 472 to 518 

Deflection ............ Sans aeees Sse inches 1-87 to 15 1:37 to 1°75 

At crisis of breaking............ ” 5: to 7°5 4° to 75 
Total weight to break each piece ... lbs. 819 to 867 —_—-1029 to 1330 
Value of strength S = aS Be tare 2149 to 2276 2701 to 3491 


Tensile strength = direct cohesion per 


square inch a 22,064 to 31,088 
SPOCHICH RR Vb Ness: <s.:cnisensiccts deer ecacsexk 1-034 to 1076 = ‘942 to 1089 


THe renee etre eet aneeeeeseeeeeereee 


Mr. Laslett also found vertical or crushing strain on cubes of 
2 inches, as follows :— 


Vertical strain on 2in. cubes, from............ 10°50 tons to 13°62 tons 
Ditto mean per 1 square inch .........00 3-078 tons 


In a further series of experiments instituted by Sir Ferd. von 
Mueller and J. G. Luehmann on pieces of Blue Gum 2 feet long and 
2 inches square, seasoned for nine months, the following results were 
obtained as regards transverse strength :— 


Deflection—With the apparatus weighing 
SU LMID dmastnscecatssceecy cael cceeeste inches 0°5 to 16 
After weight was removed ......... 3 Nil to ‘04 
At the crisis of breaking............ , ‘58 to ‘75 
Total weight to break each piece......... Tbs. 2280 to 3752 


Bheusth =a x breadth x depekt Mule 
Pliedsbyitselfr/ssev.<c5.ccobtscceysocivastet 1689 to 2814 
pacific’ Gravity); nleces.sicccoetiasecdeseeus "845 to 1:096 


Further experiments upon various indigenous timber-trees of 
Tasmania and Australia were made by Sir Ferd. von Mueller and 
J. B. Luehmann under the same conditions as .the last-mentioned, 
which enable comparisons to be made with woods of yarious countries. 
To these are added quotations of Strength (S) from Chambers’ 
Mathematics, and Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Engineering. 
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Trmper-TrEEs of Tasmania and Australia compared with those of 
other Countries. 


Deflection. Strength, Specific Gravity. 


Pressure, 
780 lbs. 


*Blue Gum (Eucalyptus { “16 


Globultis) ..iveversveceeeees 05 
*Stringy-bark (LE. obliqua ) soe 
Lignum Vite ........seeeeeeeeee 
RA VOOU ientedeie cases arses St 
*Tron Bark (Eucalyptus |§ °03 

Leucorylon) .....ccececerees +03 
Satin WO0d. ...c.s..cveessceees vas 
Tron WO0d siecccssessscess neers 
Abs Dircescssgeinastecsccssssscesse ; 

+ Sydney Iron Bark ( Euca- ; “02 

lyptus siderophloia) ...... 02 
Oak, African ...-.....sssse0 ote 
+ Red Box (Eucalyptus { 10 

polyanthema) srerseceereees ‘08 

ORiscssspcvausisevecssdesecscseas Pry 
coc Sanam ie 
Oak, English sessed 7 


+ Yellow Box ( Eucalyptus if ‘06 
MeLiOdOra) seersessesaees 

FEDONY 6o0.csscssccccsesccesesvees p 

+Pale Red Gum ( Buca- ‘08 
lyptus 7Ostrata) s.e...00+ ‘07 


IBINGDY Woseerserssssee ieceosactene iF bes 
Elm, Canadian ......... Freese ove 
Mahogany, Honduras ...... ove 
IACHOIR cacerertestessres Eionoeek ose 
Tack wo0d .rrccrrsrseeveeseere 


+Stringy Bark Gum (Euca- § ‘17 
lyptus macrorrhyncha)...|U *17 
*(Var.)Swamp Gum (, Euca- { 12 
lyptus Gunnii) .......00066 "14 
*Apple-scented Gum (Eu- ; 12 
calyptus Stuartiana) ....)t *14 

* White Gum (. cacaamd teed ; 12 
“12 


VEMINALIB). ....0.e0ccroereees 
Oak, Canadian ..........6006 tas 
Hembree: ovicsctusccrcet vee 
‘* Blackwood, (Acacia mela- { 08 
noxylon) os pales seeders “08 
Mahogany, Nassau .......... ose 
Oak, American Red......... sn 
+ Bastard Box Gum (Euca-| § *16 
lyptus goniocalyx) ....... € °20 
Larch, English ............04 ; i 
* Peppermint Gum ( Euca- j 12 
lyptus amygdalina .......) ( *12 


* Tasmanian Trees, 


———— 


Breaking 
Crisis. 


“75 
“58 


Breaking 


; LW 
Weight. |S oni 
8752 3491 
2280 2149 

eee 3602 

. 8440. 

ae 8200 
4192 3144 
3977 2983 
nec 3200 
oo 8000 
eee 3000 

see 2000 
8873 2905 
3752 2814 
eas 2523 
3215 2411 
3145 2359 
AG 2445 
ore 2460 
ees 2110 
ee 2260 

de 1200 
2903 2177 
2781 2086 
eas 2100 
2781 2086 
2712 2034 
eat 19380 
ooo 1900 
aes 1920 
on 1910 
eas 1867 
ose 1830 
2412 1809 
2384 1788 
2327 1745 
2268 1701 
2425 1819 
2170 1627 
2384 1788 
2195 1646 
ven 1760 
see 1770 
2296 1722 
2261 1696 
=) 1719 
see 1680 
2209 1658 
2050 1537 
ot 1660 
45 1330 
2195 1646 
2132 1599 


+ Australian Trees, 


Air-dried. 


1:096 
*845 
*81--100, 
1°333 
“960 
1:028 
1061 
“960 
1:150 
‘760 
“690 
1:075 
1°129 
“988 
1:248 
1°214 
1°280 
*740 
“860 
‘777 
"934 
1:112 
1°040 
1'187 
1°008 
“940 
Or Alt 


*730 
*725 
+560 
“710 
*670 
952 
1:060 
+950 
1°021 
1°010 
1:001 
*954 
“916 
*850 
*660 
“616 
*615 
“668 
*850 
“948 
937 
556 
“543 
1°045 
1:076 


Absolutely 
dried. 
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Deflection. Strength, | Specific Gravity. 
Breaking = r 
Saeecen | aSeeae, |S Welghk” ls —LW she acest 
"reoibe, | Crisia,® 0" | Siv-aried. | avon 
MGA ke.zcsssacsgnteiseestaaseest a ate a | 1694 675 
Deal, Christiana ............. ae Fee renee (eae lriy “689 eas 
t+Kauri (Dammara Aus-|5 +08 "42 2053 1540 | +600 518 
SLED Re ete pee v -08 “42 1967 1475 | -613 “531 
*Messmate Gum (Euca- “12 *50 2053 1540 | 1:045 +867 
lyptus obliqua) .........++. } “14 +48 1776 1332 985 *783 
: = 32 .. | 1580 | -657 ee 
RedePino.. 3. &.:sisteecees ; 3 2 ate 1200 “576 
MieMSDTUCE <..05sescsecceser seer Sof ae ads 1490 ohL2 
Cedar, West Indian ......... nee ake ee 1443 748 
Pine, DantZic: <0) .scascssces aes = ae 1426 “649 “Fe 
Baltic Deal (Pinus sil- Ly, *70 1811 1358 541 458 
WESIV IA )ircextnd ssvg coeuatboees } “21 *48 1398 1048 “399 “346 
Pine, Riga ..... oA oc e at 1383 634 aa 
Pine; Mendel \;....<:.cecssaasee aoe ac ae 1348 “580 “ce 
Cedar, Lebanon............... an aes cue 1300 | 486 OG 
. Pry at ate 1100 “579 
lis yEal@lishiesstoresvecesecest ; xs ce a 782 | “553 
Cedar, American .........003. os “f: aes 766 | 554 


a a A SE 


From the preceding analytical tables it will be seen that the Tas- 
manian Blue Gum stands pre-eminent among the woods of all countries 
in regard to strength; bearing nearly five times the strain of the lowest 
on the list—yiz., American Cedar. 

There is every reason to believe, therefore, that it will be largely in 
demand when its valuable properties become better known in European 
markets. 

Besides its timber it has many other valuable properties. Sir 
Ferd. von Mueller states :—* Our Blue Gum has, on the whole, exer- 
cised already on regions of the warm temperate ‘zone (where they have 
been introduced) a greater influence—scenic, industrial, and hygienic— 
than any other single species of arboreous vegetation ever reared any- 
where. Thus (as in Algeria) it has transformed the features of wide 
formerly treeless landscapes, has already (from its quick growth) 
afforded many places timber and fuel for rapidly increasing settlement, 
and rendered also many a miasmatic locality permanently habitable. 

me To bacteria and other micro-organisms Eucalyptus oil proves 
as fatal as Phenic acid. . . . Flesh of any kind is as well preserved 
by Eucalyptus oil as by Creosote, while beef sprinkled with it will dry 
hard without putrefaction. Various parts of the wood yields from 
1 Ib. 5 02. to 41bs. 12 02. of pure potash, while valuable oils (Eucalyptus) 
are yielded by the leaves and other parts, which are now largely in use 
by .pharmacopolists generally.” For further particulars regarding the 
various properties of this famous tree, see Sir Ferd. von Mueller’s 
“ Eucalyptographia,” [Melbourne, 1884]. 


Peppermint Tree (Eucalyptus amygdalina—Lab.)—This magni- 
ficent tree has a wide range, as it is found along the southern and 
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eastern humid districts of Victoria and New South Wales, as well as in 
Tasmania. It varies greatly with altitude, climate, and soil, and is 
found at all heights up to 4000 feet elevation. In the poorer lands, 
open country, or on dry ridges or plateaus, the trees, though tall, are not 
remarkably so; but in the deep-wooded gullies and in the moist ravines 
of mountains, it attains such remarkable dimensions that it has obtained 
the distinction of “The Giant Eucalypt” of Australia. 

The giant form in Tasmania is known as the “Swamp Gum 
Tree”; the name “Peppermint Tree” is locally restricted to the 
smaller varieties on open plains and ridges. The following account, 
given by the Rev. T. J. Ewing, of trees growing near a small stream 
running into North-West Bay River, in 1849, gives some notion of the 
remarkable dimensions attained by the Swamp Gum in moist situa- 
tions :—“In addition to the giants below, there are . . . within a 
mile at least 100 trees of 40 feet in cireumference. One, about forty 
yards from the biggest, was 60 feet at four feet from the ground, and 
at a hundred and thirty must have been fully 40 feet in circumference ; 
it was without buttresses, but went up one solid massive column, without 
the least symptom of decay. A Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata) was 
120 feet high and 6 feet round. The largest (Swamp Gum) we. mea- 
sured was, at three feet from the ground, 102 feet in circumference, and 
at the ground 130 feet. We had no means of estimating its height, so 
dense was the neighbouring forest—above which, however, it towered 
in majestic grandeur. This noble Swamp Gum is still growing—it 
should be held sacred as the largest growing tree. . . . The second 
tree, also a Swamp Gum, is prostrate. It measures from the root to 
the first branch 220 feet, and the top measured 64—in all 284 feet, 
without including the small top decayed and gone, which would carry it 
much beyond 300 feet. The circumference at the base is 36 feet, and 
at the first branch ]2 feet, giving an average of 24 feet. This would 
allow for the solid bole 10,120 feet of timber, without including any of 
the branches, Altogether, as green timber, it must have weighed more 
than 400 tons. The Oak that gave the most timber was the Glenonos 
oak, in Monmouthshire, which, with its branches, turned out 2426, but 
the body alone only 450 feet.” 

In Victoria, on the Black Spur, Upper Yarra and Upper Goul- 
burn River, several trees measured by Sir Ferd von Mueller gave 
approximately heights of 400 feet. Mr. Howitt also obtained, in Gipps- 
land, measurement of giant forms up to 410 feet. Still greater heights 
are recorded ; but enough has been stated to prove that the species must 
be ranked with the Sequoias of California and the locally associated 
Blue Gum of Tasmania as among the great giants of the vegetable 
creation. 

In regard to its qualities and uses as timber, Sir Ferd. yon Mueller 
states that it is useful for many kinds of carpenter’s work ; in drying it 
does not twist; when straight stems are produced in forest-valleys the 
wood splits better into palings than even that of our Stringy-bark Tree 
(E. obliqua), and this with such facility that in some particular instances 
a labourer has split 620 palings of 5 feet length in one day. The 
timber is comparatively not heavy, as it floats in water, unlike that of 
many other Eucalypts; it is particularly well adapted for shingles, 
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palings, and rails, and also drawn into use for shipbuilding, especially 
keelsons and planking. 

Besides its timber, the tree is famous for other products of value. 
Mr. Bosisto has shown thatthe ashes of the foliage yields 10 per cent. 
pearlash, and that from 1000 Ibs. of fresh leaves, with their stalklets and 
branches, the yield of Eucalyptus oil by far surpasses all that of other 
congeners, amounting to as much as 500 ounces per 1000 Ibs., or 3°12 
per cent. The following table of yields obtained by Mr. Bosisto is 
quoted by Sir Ferd von Mueller in his “ Eucalyptographia ” :— 

Per 1000 lbs. of leaves, stalklets, and branches. 
Eucalyptus viminalis yields 7 ounces of Eucalyptus Oils. 


5) melliodora a 7 ” a5 
9 rostrata » 15 9 ar 
” obliqua »  _80 ” » 
= globulus LeU cs ee 
5 goniocalyx ,, 150 - 4 
re Jeucoxylon ,, 160 + fs 
53 oleosa » 200 a5 ny 
A amygdalina ,, 500 - , . 


It is mainly on account of this large yield of febrifugal properties 
that many give preference to the Peppermint Gum for plantations in 
any paludal fever region; its only drawback being that it does not grow 
so rapidly as the Blue Gum, nor does it so readily accommodate itself to 
diversity of soils, It is hardier, however, and it has been known to 
grow a height of*sixty feet in nine years. 


Stringy-bark Gum (Eucalyptus obliqua—L. Her.)—This valu- 
able tree is also widely distributed, being found in abundance in Victoria, 
South Australia, and Tasmania. It is straight-stemmed, of rapid 
growth, attaining a maximum height of 300 feet. In Tasmania it 
ascends high, but short of alpine elevations, occupying mountain-ranges, 
also occasionally on heathy ridges. 

Sir F. yon Mueller truly remarks that it “is one of the most 
important of all our trees in regard of its abundance (being the most 
gregarious of any of our forest trees), amd on account of the ease with 
which the wood is worked. It supplies a large portion of the ordinary 
sawn hard-timber for rough building purposes; being very fissile, it is 
also extensively split into fence-rails, palings, and shingles. _ It is light- 
coloured. ‘The specifie gravity of the wood varies from 0°809 to 0-990, 
or from 50 to 604 Ibs. per cubic foot. Mr. F. Campbell found the 
tensile strength per square inch equal to a pressure of 8200 to 8500 lbs.” 

Mr. Ransome also reports favourably of its timber as follows :— 
Stringy-bark (Eucalyptus obliqua).—A very strong tough wood, with 
astraight grain in appearance somewhat resembling American ash. 
From its great strength and toughness it is well adapted for carriage, 
eart, and waggon building, wheelwork and agricultural machinery, as 
well as for the framing of railway carriages and trucks. It is also a 
valuable wood for the stronger descriptions of building constructions, 
and would make excellent railway sleepers. From the peculiar strength 
of the fibre of the grain it will not maintain a good surface; as even 
when perfectly dry the grain rises so as to render it impossible to polish 
it successfully. 
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The test of strength gives the highest results, being equal to the 
best Oak ; thus :—pieces tried, 1” x 1” x 30’; distance between 
bearers, 24’. ras at breaking point, j-inch, breaking weight, 

LV a 
602 Ibs., = (S) 4BD? = 3602. 

The bark of this tree is locally used for roofing bush-huts, and 
probably it was the bark of this tree that was used by the aborigines 
for making their rafts. Sir Ferd. von Mueller has shown that the 
bark is suitable for the manufacture of paper; not only for packing, 
mill, and paste-boards, but also for printing and writing. The utility 
of this tree, therefore, is very great. 


White Gum—Manna Tree (Hucalyptus viminalis—Lab.)—This 
tree is abundantly distributed throughout the island, and also has a wide 
distribution in the mainland of Australia. In open country it is of 
middle size, or not a very tall tree as compared with its congeners. In 
favourite situations, however, in deep forest glens among other Eucalypts, 
this tree rises to a very great height. Sir I’. von Mueller states that one 
of them, in the Dandenong Ranges, was measured by Mr. D. Boyle and 
found to be 320 feet high, and had a stem base of 17 feet in diameter. 
These dimensions, however, are most extraordinary. The timber varies 
from light to dull brick color. Sir Ferd von Mueller has also given 
many interesting particulars with respect to its properties and uses. 
The timber from straight stems is employed for shingles, rails, and also 
rough building material. It is not so durable as the wood of many 
other kinds of Eucalypts, but stronger than that of E. amygdalina and 
E. obliqua. Mr. Boyle found boards, of 4-inch thickness, sawn. from 
the tall-stemmed smooth variety of moist forest glens, to Tast. twice as 
long as pine boards of 1-inch thickness. The stems of this variety are 
of an almost uniform thickness up to a great height, and mast-like in 
straightness. When so chosen the wood is pale and compact, and does 
not warp. Its timber makes good fuel. The smaller branching trees on 
open ridges and plains are noted for exuding a sugary substance called 
“manna,” which is esteemed a great luxury, and eagerly sought for by 
the young. 


Gum-topped Stringy-bark ( Eucalyptus hemastoma—Smith ).— 
Although this valuable timber tree has long been familiar to saw-mill 
proprietors and splitters, it was in Tasmania overlooked by botanists 
until brought into notice by Mr. IT’, Stephens in the year 1881. Neither 
the description of the tree nor its timber based upon an Australian variety 
can be relied upon as correct, especially so as regards the industrial 
value of the timber of Tasmanian kinds. The Australian variety is 
stated by Sir Ferd. yon Mueller to produce timber of inferior value. 
The Tasmanian variety is held in high esteem. Mr. Stephens states 
that “the chief peculiarity of this tree (in Tasmania) is that while the 
lower part of the butt is clothed with a thick fibrous bark closely 
resembling that of the common stringy-bark (E. obliqua), the upper 
part and the smaller limbs and branches are quite smooth; whence its 
popular name. The timber is highly prized by splitters, and for, general 
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purposes it is described by many competent authorities as second only to 
the Blue Gum, though opinions seem to differ as to its durability. It is 
found in most parts of the Colony, and appears to grow as freely on the 
table land of the interior, reaching an altitude of not less than 3000 feet 
abdve the sea, as along the coast line.” Mr. C. H. Grant states “ thatit ° 
is a valuable timber. He had (for railway purposes) been supplied with 
a large number of sleepers from the Huon River. The timber has a 
different shade of colour to Stringy Bark and to White or Swamp 
Gum, and also a different grain, which more closely resembles that of 
Blue Gum. It is a close, heavy timber, remarkably free from knots.” 

Particulars regarding systematic tests of strength, transverse and 
tensile, have not yet been furnished as regards this valuable Tasmanian 
variety. . 


Iron-bark (Eucalyptus Siberiana—Mueller).—This valuable tree, 
attaining a height of 150 or more feet, is common in alpine and sub- 
alpine situations in Victoria and New South Wales. In Tasmania it 
is, so far as presently known, restricted (though there frequent) to the 
granitic coast ridges and in valleys of rather sandy or stony soil, as well 
as on slate-hills from Falmouth to George’s Bay, occurring also on hills 
of the sandstone formation north of St. Mary (Simson) and on East 
Mount Field, at elevation from 1000 to 1500 feet. 

Sir Ferd. von Mueller states that “the trunk is sawn into good 
timber, and it is also used for posts and rails; wood, among other pur- 
poses, recommended for shafts; it resembles much more that of our 
Blue Gum than that of our Stringy-bark trees; it is hard, and, when 
seasoned, difficult to cut, but burns well even when fresh.” . Mr. A. W. 
Howitt finds the wood of superior quality, light, tough, and elastic, 
used for swingle-trees of buggies, ploughs, &e., but it will not endure 
underground. 


Red Gum (L£ucalyptus Stuartiana—Muell.)—This tree is common 
near Southport, but more widely distributed in south-eastern ranges of 
Australia. When well grown it attains a middle size, seldom reaching 
100 feet in height. Stems oftener twisted than straight. The wood is 
stated to be hard, but does not split well; it is used for fence-posts, and - 
it is very durable ; sometimes used for rough sorts of furniture, as it 
takes polish well. It is known as “ But-But” in Gippsland. 


Cider Gum (Eucalyptus Gunnii—Hooker).—This tree is very 
common in alpine situations in Tasmania, as well as in similar situations 
in Victoria and New South Wales. Under favouring conditions it 
attains a height of 250 feet, but usually not tall, often crooked or much 
branched. Wood hard, very good for many purposes of artisans. Does 
not split well ; good for fuel. The tree is noted for yielding a sap of a 
not unpleasant taste, which is sometimes converted into a kind of cider 
by bush people ; hence the common name. 

1t does not yield so much kino-tannin as the other large Eucalypts, 
as indicated in the following quotation from Sir Ferd. von Mueller’s 
Eucalyptographia :—E. amygdalina, 3°22-3°40; E. globulus, 4:84; E. 
goniocalyx, 4:12-4 62; FE, leucoxylon, 21°94; E. macrorrhyncha, 11:12- 
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13°41; £. melliodora, 403; E. obliqua, 2:50-4:19; E. polyanthema, 
3:97; . rostrata, 8°22; E. viminalis, 4:88-5:97. 


Weeping Gum (Eucalyptus pauciflora — Sieb.)— This hardy 
«branching gum is of medium size, although sometimes attaining a height 
of 100 feet. In the Australian and Tasmanian Alps it is the prevailing 
tree, maintaining its existence in a dwarfed state to nearly the snow-line. 
The branchlets are more or less pendulous, and this singular habit 
among gum trees gave to it its common name. The timber is com- 
paratively soft and easy to cut; has a lighter colour than most of its 
congeners ; it splits fairly, though rather brittle and short in the grain ; 
commonly used for log fences and for fuel. 


Mueller’s Gum (Eucalyptus Muelleri—T. B. Moore).—A new 
variety of Eucalypt has recently been discovered by Mr. T. B. Moore, 
named by him in honour of Sir Ferd. von Mueller), may here also be 
noticed, as it is stated to be a valuable tiinber tree. 

In a splendid forest (all of this variety) between the Huon and 
Derwent water-sheds, the trees at 2000 feet elevation attain a height of 
200 feet, their straight stems rising 100 feet without a branch. Mr. 
» Moore states that the wood is of a light red colour, extremely hard and 
surprisingly heavy, and is ofa stringy and close-grained character. He 
further is of opimion that the timber will vie with the Blue Gum in 
durability and in other important respects. Sir F’. yon Mueller con- 
siders that this new form is allied to £. cordata, H. uringera, and E. 
vernicosa, which also exist in Tasmania. 

There are three other species of Gums (E. coccifera, E. cordata, 
and #. Risdoni), but they are small or dwarf forms, and are of no 
particular industrial value. 


Blackwood: Lightwood (Acacia melanozylon—Br.)—This forms 
one of the most handsome of our native trees, and is widely distributed 
throughout the Colony, especially along the slopes of the North-West 
Coast. It attains a height of from 60 to 130 feet. Diameter, 14 to 4 
feet ; average diameter, about 2} feet. According to age and diversity 
of soil it varies somewhat in appearance and in the character of its 
timber. ‘The dark-reddish wood, with a beautiful wavy grain, termed 
Blackwood ; the reddish variety, Pencil Cedar (an unfortunate term, as 
there is a native Pine bearing this name also); and the lighter-shaded 
varieties, Lightwood. ‘The specific gravity of these woods is about ‘885. 

Mr. Ransome also examined these woods, and reports as 
follows :— 

“ Blackwood (Acacia melanoxylon).—A sound mild-working timber 
of brownish colour, closely striped with streaks of various shades of a 
reddish brown, and frequently crossed by diagonal marks of a light 
golden colour. The more ornamental logs of this wood are exceedingly 
beautiful, and should fetch a high price in this market, where they 
could be used to advantage in place of the best Honduras mahogany, 
while the less ornamental logs would serve for the higher class of 
joinery work, such as counters and other shop fittings. The younger - 
growth is well suited for cooperage work, and a barrel made from one 
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of the pieces submitted for trial before being artificially seasoned is still 
quite tight, and shows no sign of shrinkage. 

“Lightwood (Acacia melanoxylon_).—This is an inferior description 
of blackwood, from which it differs mainly in being of a lighter colour, 
and having a somewhat more open grain. Although it will not compete 
with the blackwood for highly ornamental cabinet work, it could be 
used in the placé of cheap mahogany for wardrobe backs and other 
similar work. 

“ Pencil Cedar (Acacia melanoxylon ).—This, like the Lightwood 
last described, is very similar in grain and growth to the Blackwood, 
and the fact that the same Latin name of Acacia melanoxylon is 
common to this and to the two woods last described is sufficient evidence 
that they are varieties of the same tree. If Pencil Cedar could be 
imported into this country at a price that would enable it to compete 
with the cheaper descriptions of mahogany and cedar, it would meet 
with a ready sale for the purposes for which these woods are now almost 
exclusively used.” 

The test of transverse strength, under the same conditions as the 
Beech, gave the following excellent results :— 


Deflection at Breaking 


Breaking Point. Weight. (8) aM 
inches. Ibs. +BD 
Blackwo0d:......csecsees 13 518 = 3108 
Pencil Cedar* ......... 1z 476 = 2856 
Light wood.........s0068 24 378 = 2268 


This shows that these woods far surpass the best mahogany in 
strength. Locally, the more ornamental forms of blackwood are largely 
used for furniture, ornamental panelling, &e.; also for railway passenger 
carriages, wagons, cooperage, and billiard tables. It seems a pity that 
such beautiful woods should be so largely devoted to inferior uses. 


Myrtle or Beech—Red and White (Fagus Cunninghami— 
Hook.)—This valuable Beech tree is common, especially in the moun- 
tainous and humid districts of western Tasmania, where it forms a large 
proportion of the forest, ascending to 4000 feet elevation, where it is 
dwarfed to a shrubby condition. In the 1500 to 2500 levels it attains 
a great height, sometimes reaching 200 feet, with a girth of 40 feet. 
The diaméfer of the average individual, however, ranges about 34 feet. 
There are two well marked varieties. ‘The Red and White, both excel- 
lent woods as regards strength, but the Red variety is more prized for 
its more attractive colour when worked up; specific gravity, °795. In 
Mr. Ransome’s recent experiments on Tasmanian woods, the qualities 
of both varieties are highly commended, as follows :— 

_ “Red Myrtle (Fagus Cunninghami).—A sound mild-working wood . 
of a bright pink colour, resembling English Beech in grain, and could 
be used to advantage for all the purposes for which the best Beech is 
employed in this country, while its superior appearance would enable it 
to take the place of the cheaper kinds of Mahogany in wardrobes and 
other cabinet work. 


*The name Cedar acacia would be more appropriate. 
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“White Myrtle (Fagus Cunninghami).~—This wood closely re- 
sembles the Red Myrtle last described in texture and grain, but differs 
from it in colour, having a brownish grey tint. Like the Red Myrtle, 
it could be used for all the purposes for which the best English Beech 
is employed, but its somewhat dull and unattractive colour would 
preclude its being used as a substitute for Mahogany.” 

From the test of strength made by Mr. Ransome (pieces experi- 
mented being 1 inch square by 30 inches long; distance between 
bearers 2 feet), the following results were obtained :— 


Deflection at Breaking (S) = LW 
breaking point. weight. ~ EBD? 
inches. Ibs. 
Red Myrile ......... 1z 452 — 2712 
White Myrtle ...... 13 459 == 2754 


In Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Engineering Formule, the 
transverse strength (S) = of English Beech is stated at 1500 to 2000, 
and Mahogany—Nassau, 1719; Spanish, 1300; Honduras, 1910. It 
would appear, therefore, that the Tasmanian Beech is much stronger, 
rivalling that of the best Ash timber. 


Huon Pine (Dacrydium Franklinii—Hook.)—This is the grandest 
and most useful! of all our Tasmanian soft-woods. It is abundant along 
the rivers of the south-western parts of the Island, attaining a height 
of from 60 to 120 feet, with a diameter from 3 to 8 feet ; average, 4 feet. 
Its timber is almost indestructible in any situation, withstanding the 
attacks of the teredo in water, and of insects and other parasites on 
land. Itis largely- employed locally for all kinds of furniture, orna- 
mental work; and is the most highly esteemed of all kinds of wood 
for the lighter sea-craft. Its qualities are thus reported upon by Mr. 
Ransome :—* Huon Pine.—This is a beautifulty sound and mild-working 
wood of a light straw colour. As it is very easily worked, and fre- 
quently has a very ornamental grain, it is well adapted for first-class 
joinery work, making beautiful panels and mouldings, and the better 
figured logs should meet with a ready sale in this country for furniture 
and cabinet work. As it is somewhat brittle and breaks under a com- 
paratively small strain, it is not suitable for joists, beams, or the heavier 
descriptions of builders’ work, and as it could not be imporggd into this 
country at a price which would compete with American Pine, its sale in 
England would be limited.” 

Its transverse strength is given as follows :— 


(1 x 1’ x 24") 


Deflection at breaking point ........sssssseeeeees 1} inches 
ab npr aie os name tia atanesceccnesersaccseoseec ee 203 Ibs. 

‘ L 
Sh IBD: CWA Srateitosaersseeresee vase ssaerse cee 1218 lbs. 


This is above the average strength of the various Pine timbers so 
‘largely used in England. 

Mr. Bradley also reports favourably of its great durability, and 
adds, that iron imbedded in its timbers (even when under water for 
many years) is most effectually preserved from decomposing agencies. 
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King William Pine (Athrotazis cupressoides—Don.)—This 
excellent Pine is confined to the alpine valleys in the neighbourhood of 
Lake St. Clair, Mount Arrowsmith, Western Mountains, Collingwood 
Valley, King River, and elsewhere on the West Coast, attaining to a 
height of from 60 to 80 feet, and a diameter of 30 inches in favourable 
localities. The regions where it grows are not easily accessible, and 
hence it is seldom seen in the market. It is very durable, and splits 
fairly and readily, and on this account it is much prized by miners on 
the West Coast for building huts. It is used also for light spring carts 
and for parts of carriage work.—( Bradley.) ‘ 


Red Pine (Athrotaxis selaginoides—Don.)—This Pine is similar 
in habit to the last mentioned, but rarely attains to so great a height. 
It occurs on the Western Mountains, Mount Field East, Port Davey, 
and other places in the south west. Its timber has usually a deeper 
tone of red, but in all other respects corresponds very closely with 
A. cupressoides. There is another species called the Mountain Pine 
(A. laxifolia—Hook) on the Western Mountains, which is not so 
important for industrial purposes, being practically a more dwarfed 
variety of A. selaginoides. 


Oyster Bay Pine ( Cuallitris cupressiformis—Vent., or Frenela 
rhomboidea—Endl.).—This remarkable pine is restricted to the East 
Coast, between Spring Bay and Bicheno. It usually attains a height 
of 60 feet, sometimes as high as 80 feet; diameter at butt about 18 
inches. ‘lhe smaller pines are locally used for rafters to buildings, also 
for oars, masts, and yards for boats. The larger trees are sawn into 
boards for building purposes—indeed they do well for all the internal 
fittings of a house, including staircases, sashes, and doors. The boards 
shrink little in drying, and rarely warp while seasoning. I have had 
doors, floors, sashes, &c. that have had upwards of 20 years’ wear, and 
judging from their appearance the timber must be very durable.”— 
(Francis Cotton), 

This tree also yields the true Sandarach or Gum Juniper of com- 
merce. Settlers in the Oyster Bay district, by making incisions in the 
stem to stimulate the flow of the fine pale resin at certain periods of 
the year, might find much profit from its collection. This resin is one 
of the most useful ingredients in varnish, increasing its hardness and 
glossiness, 


Celery-top Pine ( Phyllocladus rhomboidalis—Rich.)—This is 
a most peculiar type of pine, with curious leaf-shaped branchlets of a 
cuneate or rhomboidal form. It is commonly found in mountainous 
regions, particularly in the southern and western parts of the Island. 
It is a slender tree, obtaining a height of 60 feet, but reduced to a shrub 
on high mountains, The wood is tough and heavy, but useful for field 
gates and such like purposes, and is much prized for masts of boats. 


Silver Wattle (Acacia dealbata—Lab.)— Forms a_ beautiful 
umbrageous tree ; has a rapid growth, and attains a height of from 60 
to 120 feet, with a diameter of from 14 to 24 feet ; specific gravity, ‘965. 


. 
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Its wood is extremely hard and tough, and is well adapted for cask 
staves, tree-nails, and other like purposes. It lasts better than any other 
timber in salt water, resisting the attacks of teredo, and in this respect it 
is specially suitable for marine buoys, &c. The wood has a beautiful 
banded red and white colour, and takes a fine polish. ; 


Black Wattle (Acacia mollissima—Willd).—Almost similar to 
the last-mentioned in all respects, but its foliage lacks the silvery 
appearance of its congener. , Both trees grow abundantly throughout 
the Island, and their bark, being highly esteemed for tanning purposes, 
is exported in large quantities. The Black Wattle bark is esteemed 
the best. 

Mr. F.'Bond, of Hobart, states that the yield of tannin properties 
in the two Tasmanian species, as indicated by the Barkometer, is as 
follows :—Silver Wattle, 10-16 points; Black Wattle, 25-31 points. 
Silver Wattle, ground, in bags, averages (1889) £3 to £4 per ton; 
Black Wattle averages £8 to £8 10s. 


Tron Wood (Wotelea ligustrina—Vent.)—A small tree, from 20 
to 35 feet in height, found commonly throughout the Island. Its wood 
is exceedingly hard and close-grained, reddish colour, and takes a high 
polish. This beautiful wood is well adapted for mallets, sheaves of 
blocks, and turnery. Sp. gravity, ‘965. 


Native Cherry ( Exocarpus cupressiformis—Lab.)—This singular 
cypress-like tree is common in the eastern parts of the Island, and attains 
a height of from 20 to 30 feet, with a diameter from 9 to 18 inches. 
1t has a good appearance when worked up, and is well suited for tool- 
handles, gun-stocks, spokes, ke. Sp. gravity, about -790. ‘lakes a 
fine polish. 


Woods suitable for Turnery,—The following trees, mostly 
attaining a height of from 20 to 30 feet, are well suited for turnery 
purposes :— 

Native Pear ( Hakea lissosperma— Br.) 

Poriicod (Alyzxia buxfolia—Br.), odour similar to Finger 
ean. 

Swamp Tea Tree ( Melaleuca ericifolia—Sm.) 

Pinkwood (Eucryphia Billardieri—Spach.) 

* Native Box ( Bursaria spinosa—Car.) 

* White Wood ( Pittosporum bicolor—Hook.) 


Horizontal Scrub (Anodopetalum biglandulosum—Cunn.)—A 
shrub or tree attaining to a height of from 50 to 60 feet, with a diameter 
from 8 to 12 inches. This is the serub which proves such a barrier to 
explorers in the Western Highlands, from its habit of forming inter- 
minable interlacing thickets among other trees. Its wood is exceedingly 

-hard, supple, and tough, and would no doubt take the place of American 
eae in many uses, such as in coach-work, tool-handles, light frame 
chairs, &c. 


* These woods have been used successfully for wood-engraying. 
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Ornamental Woods.*—The following comprise the various trees 
which are in high esteem for the beauty of their grain and varied 
colouring ; all taking a good polish, They are eminently adapted for 
ornamental work, veneers, &c. :— 


Blackwood (Acacia melanozylon ), wavy varieties. 

Huon Pine (Dacrydium Franklinii_), knotted parts. 
She-oak} ( Casuarina quadrivalvis ). 

He-oak} ( Casuarina suberosa ). 

Musk Wood ( Aster argophylia ), root bole. 

Native Laurel ( Anopterus glandulosus ). 

Blue Gum (Eucalyptus globulus ), curly-grained variety. 
Peppermint ( Eucalyptus amygdalina ), wavy-grained variety. 
Myrtle ( Fagus Cunninghami), knotty parts of bole. 


Trees and Plants yielding Fibrous materials :— 


Currajong (Plagianthus sidoides—Hook.), bark of shrub. 
Lyonsia ( Lyonsia straminea—Br.), bark of creeper. 

Blue Gum ( Zucalyptus globulus—Lab.), bark of tree. 
Stringy-bark (Eucalyptus obliqua—L. Her.), bark of tree. 
Lepidosperma squamatum—Lab., leaf fibres. 

Fibrous Grass ( Stipa semibarbata—Br.), fibrous stems, 


Pithy Substances. 
Rush (Juncus vaginatus —Br.), pith. 


Bark anp Timper EXPORTED FROM TASMANIA. 


The value of Tasmanian Bark and Timber exported during the 
last five years amounted to £613,264, or an average of about £122,653 
per year. This represents nearly - ith of the total exports. By far the 
greater part was shipped direct to ‘ ictoria, although, as regards Bark, 
the greater portion was destined for European markets. Apart from 
Wattle Bark, which generally—year 1883 excepted—forms the chief 
article of value, the following are the principal timbers exported—viz., 
Blue Gum, Stringy Bark, and Blackwood. The value of exports to 
various countries is shown, in respect of the year 188%, in the order of 
their importance ; thus :— 


Exports to each Country during 1888. 


Bark. Timber of all kinds. 
DopVICtOUIG ace sexesesceces £26,393 Ty -ViCtOrIa:.<renseccata ss £50,602 
2. New South Wales... 21,808 2. South Australia... 12,529 
3. New Zealand......... 12,532 8. New Zealund ...... 5284 
4. Queensland............ 1006 4. New South Wales 2198 
5. United Kingdom .... 90 5. Queensland ......... 585 
Otalerenscceee 61,829 Total........<+0s 71,198 


* Mr. Ransome greatly admired the polished examples of the woods in this list, and 
states that they would be valuable in the English market for cabinet work. 

+ In addition to their ornamental uses, it is fuund that for toughness, durability, absence 
of shrinkage or expansion, the timber of these trees excels all other known timbers for such 
purposes as boat knees, belaying pins, &c. 
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The following Tables give further particulars regarding the nature 
of the Timber exported, and also the proportions for each country :— 


Barx and Timber exported from Tasmania during the Five years 1884-1888. 
Quantities and Values. 


SS IS 


1884. | 1885. | 1886.| 1887.| i8ss. 


| 


Bark ...cscsseeeeeeresees Tons] 12,054 | 12,287 | 12,030] 9689 | 7814 
Value £| 86,689 | 83,580 | 79,608 | 60,898 | 61,829 


Timber, Quantities-- 


PRN SS oer ectes No. thousands 3365 | 2503 2120 1530 1674 
Treenails, Spokes, &e. ..... ditto 473 333 418 391 267 
POStS <RAUS; ACC. 005 cenectase ditto 45 | 71 49 12 55 
Piles, Beams, &c.2-v<sceseee No. aD “os 75 oss oe 
Laths, Shingles... No. thousands 1589 643 589 120 5 
Sawn and Hewn ....... 1000 feet 7417 7085 6296 7503 | 15,164 
SES ais Sita aes sae axe coeee eter ditto 3 ay aa 63 250 
DIRDS ~csansasa+es«adcaceneeeeens ditto “Sc Ese ore Se ses 
Shaped Pieces .........00...00 No. 4063 9153 8842 3917 | 11,632 
Blackwood, sawn...... 1000 feet = 1596 1186 320 1174 
Blackwood, log.............. ditto a one 735 766 
UTA ARS geRraC REP E EG OSS eerC ce ditto Te bas ote is ose 
MAING. 35.0¢.crssasvecresatuneteases £| 49,623 | 45,077 | 387,853 | 37,411 | 71,198 
Total Value, Timber and Bark ....... | 136,312 | 128,657 | 116,959 | 98,309.| 133,027 


Drrecrion and Value of Exports of Bark and Timber for Five years 1884-1888. 


United Kingdom ... frke, {| 10—ns | ouge| amg] ano |e 
Vit sn fier 2) mace) suass | saree | saae | pos 
New South Wales nf BP” | 2082) ARG | aaso0 | aot | 21g 
Queensland .............. \tiatbe, 3 et ot 3 aon we 
DE ES \timbar, £ 14,534 14,900 380 | 5837 12,529 
Now Zeal nanan PRAM | BS | 3.40 | 057 | 0357 | 129 
Gua. seecsstsschuecccewes | Thaker, 4 oy pa 999 ae oF 
uiConntries oats £| 86,689 "88,580 "79,606 | 60,898 61,829 
! ee ce £| 49,623 | 45,077 | 37,353 | 37,411.| 71,198 


Bark and Timber, £ | 136,312 | 128,657 | 116,959 | 98,309 | 133,027 


ES 


TimBer TRADE AND INDUSTRIES. 


Timber Imports from other Countries. 


Notwithstanding our almost infinite local resources, the importation 
of foreign timber into the Colony is comparatively large. These 
imports, however, are almost wholly confined to soft woods of the Pine 
family, and though frequently shipped from Australian ports to this 
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Colony, they are—with the exception of the New Zealand “ Kauri "— 
mostly derived from Europe and America. The softer woods of these 
countries are much used in the internal wood-work of houses, and 
especially for sashes, doors, &c. 'The larger part of these imports comes 
from Sweden. Our own native Pines are much superior for beauty and 
durability ; but owing to inaccessibility of the regions in which they 
grow they cannot be introduced so cheaply into the local markets. 

Perhaps, too,.the conservative spirit of architects, accustomed to 
European and American woods, have some influence in repressing the 
use of local timber where they might be used with the greatest advan- 
tage. The following table shows the quantity and value of these 
imports during the last fiye years, distinguishing the countries from 
which the timber was shipped :— 


sence eee e wena ereeeeeeee 


United Kingdom 
WICEOTIO: 0. css osceevecsbesresentesctsts cee 
New South Wales 
Queensland 
NOW, ZEdlatid sc. cccdscvetsssectevecrsess 
AMOTICR, .. scsedsccces scstearmeccerutsencaccts 
Sweden 


Total (Dressed) 


PPrreer ee eeereeer rer eer triers 


Aenea eee eee een eee eee eeeeeeee eee eee 


United Kingdom 
Victoria 


Pere e ener seen ees eewenee 


Queensland 
South Australia.............. 
New Zealand ; 
America........ 

Sweden 
Germany 


seen eee eeeereeeee 


wee eeeee 


Total (Sawn).....ccccrscceeseoeee 
Total (Dressed and Sawn) ... 


Timber Imported during the last Quinquenniad. 
a 


Quantity in superficial feet. Value. 

1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. |1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. 

No. No. No. No. No. £ £ £ £ 

Dressed Timber (Tongued and Grooved Boards, §c.) 

‘271,800 299,500 417,600 352,719 125,890 2565 3011 2062 3955 
439,800 521,800 691,350 410,569 |, 431,507 4723 5723 3414 5561 
5859 9521 364,100 23,375 wes 75 141 1798 229 

a 265,258, ... a ee Me 2037 ave a 
wee Ase ody 400 1575 one ove eee 3 
56,025 59,021 72,950 54,632 17,050 380 453 360 400 
141,375 oes 905,422 200 1846 vee SY, 9215 
914,959 | 1,145,600 | 1,546,000| 1,747,117] 576,222] 9589] 11,365] 7634] 19,368 

Sawn Timber. 

194,256 84,325 324,753 284,415 118,159 1602 5822 2327 1873 
596,788 125,900 982,047 807,158 258,450 7107 6605 3912 5661 
33,166 4575 187,902 202,384 29,804 637 85 1417 1443 
ie Me ay 190,000 a a: sl = 800 
1200 45,925 21,985 75,000 as v/ 360 199 350 
922,049 727,175 | 1,273,561 576,350 | 1,270,047 5190 9468 7513 8415 
3525 4850 700,252 33,194 279,950. 32 19 3345 860 
815,086 | 16,975 ; 1,258,884 | 1,034,060 1250 se 6900 
oe aoe 130,800 Fa +e ae 872 
2,566,070 | 1,008,725 | 3,440,500 | 3,558,185 |, 2,990,470] 26,180] 23,609} 18,713| 21,674 
3,481,029 | 2,154,325 | 4,986,500 | 5,805,302] 3,566,692] 35,719] 34,974 | 26,847] 41,037 


18868. 


£ 


aal 


“duOo0ey TVIOIIO NVINVNWSVL 
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CHAPTER VII. 


— 


Fauna, and Animal Products. 
FAUNA. ° 


Tue indigenous Fauna of the Colony is somewhat similar to that 
of the Australian mainland. 


MamMat.tia. 


Of the 46 species of terrestrial Mammals inhabiting the Island, 2 
belong to the Monotremata, of which the peculiar animal known as the 
Duck-bill Platypus is the most remarkable. There are 27 repre- 
sentatives of the Marsupialia or pouched animals, 9 of which are 
peculiar to the Island; the most remarkable of these being the ferocious 
Tasmanian Devil ( Sarcophilus ursinus ), and the wolf-like Native Tiger, 
(Thylacinus cynocephalus). The Bats have 4 representatives. Of 
Rodents, or gnawing animals, there are 13 representatives, of which the 
most conspicuous is the common Water Rat, or Yellow-bellied Musk 
Rat ( Hydromys chrysogaster ). 

The following is a complete List of the terrestrial Mammals so far 
as known :— 

* Those marked with an asterisk are supposed to be peculiar to the Colony. 

Monorremata : 

Platypus ( Ornithorhynchus anatinus ). 
Porcupine (Echidna setosa* ). 


Cutroprera (Bars)—Family Vespertilionide : 
Long-eared Bat ( Nyctophilus Timoriensis—Geoft. ). 
Tasmanian Bat ( Vespertilio Tusmaniensis ). 
Small-toothed Bat ( Scotophilus microdon ). 
Family Pteropodide : 
Flying Foxt ( Pégropus foliocephalus ). 
Marsvuriaia, or Poucnep ANIMALS: 
Forester Kangaroo ( Macropus major ). 
Brush Kangaroo ( Halmaturus Bennettii ).* 
Wallaby ( Halmaturus Billardieri).* 
Jerboa Kangaroo ( Bettongia cuniculus ). 
Potoroo ( Potorous murinus ). 
Red Kangaroo Rat (Potorous rufus ).* 
Wombat ( Phascolomys wombat ). 
The Bandicoot ( Perameles obesula ). 
Striped Bandicoot ( Perameles Gunnii_).* 
Mice-like Marsu- ¢ Antechinus Swainsonii,* A. minima, * 
pials, having no) A. albipes, A. leucopus,* A. Rolandensis,* 
distinguishing A. leucogenys,**A. niger,* A. concinnus,* 


bd common name A. Moorei,* A. assimilis.* 


+t Does not inhabit the mainland of Tasmania. Occurs on Kent’s Group, and probably 
King’s Island, 
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Opossum Mouse (Dromicia nana ).* 

Common Opossum ( Phalangista vulpina ). 
Ring-tailed Opossum ¢( Phalangista Cookiz ). 

Tiger Cat ( Dasyurus maculatus ). 

Native Cat ( Dasyurus viverrinus ). 

Native Devil ( Sarcophilus ursinus ).* 

Native Tiger or Hyena ( Thylacinus cynocephalus ).* 


Dercipuata.— Rodentia : 

Yellow-bellied Musk Rat ( Hydromys chrysogaster ). 

True Mice, but having ¢ Mus setifer,* M. castaneus,* M. fus- 
no separate distin. 9 cus,* M. leucopus,* M. pachyurus,* 
guishing om) M. Simsoni,* M., tetragonurus,* M. 
names variabilis,* M. velutinus*. 


It will be seen from this List that, with the exception of the small 
Rodents, there is a general absence among the Mammals of all such 
forms as are to be met with in ex-Australian regions. The most 
characteristic forms are the pouched Kangaroos, Devils, Tigers, Bandi- 
eoots, &e. The Forester Kangaroo is now fast disappearing. The 
male attains a length of upwards of five feet from the tip of the nose 
to the root of the tail. The hind quarters of the Kangaroo and 
Wallaby are much esteemed as food. ‘The flesh, when cooked, tastes 
something like venison. The Wombat is also used for food, and, when 
cooked, the flesh tastes like that of sucking-pig. The rest of the animals 
are not utilised except for their fur or skins; and of these the following 
are most valuable—viz., common Black aud Grey Opossum (fur); Native 
Cats, Wallaby, Kangaroo, and Tiger (skins). 

The Devil and Tiger are very ferocious, and prey upon the sheep 
as well as upon the native animals. In mountain regions they are still 
a source of trouble to sheepowners; but they rarely attack man 
except when closely pursued. : 


Marine Mamma.s. 


Besides the terrestrial forms, there are yarious species of Whales, 
Seals, and Porpoises in the neighbouring seas. The latter enter the 
estuaries and rivers during the summer in immense schools. _The most 
important for commercial purposes are the Black and Sperm Whale. In 
the year 1851-2, the Sperm Whale Fishery formed one of our principal 
industries, but it has fallen off recently owing partly to the greater 
scarcity of the animals, but chiefly to the introduction of the cheaper 
mineral vegetable oils. 


Birps. 


Nearly all families of Birds are well represented, although com- 
paratively few are peculiar to the Colony. Altogether there are about 
187 indigenous species, including 11 Hawks and Eagles, | Osprey, 3 
Owls, 8 Parakeets, 4 Lorikeets, 5 Cuckoos, 2 Kingfishers, 1 Eyes @ 
Moreporks ( Caprimulgide ), 4 Crows and Magpies, 1 Summer-bird, 
1 Shrike-thrush, 5 representatives of the Butcher-bird family (including 
the mellow-noted Magpie, which is everywhere a general favourite), 3 
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Fantails, 5 Flame-breasted Robins, including the beautiful little Blue 
Wren, 3 Thrushes, 8 of the family Timeliide (embracing the curious 
little Emu Wren, the Ground Dove, Rush Warbler, and Bush Tits), 
10 representatives of the Honeyeaters (embracing the prized Wattle 
Birds and the garrulous Miner), 1 White Eye, 3 Diamond Birds, 2 
Migratory Swallows, 1 Wood Swallow, 1 Finch; 1. Pipit, 4 Pigeons 
(eluding the 2 Bronze-wings), 4 Quail, 8 species of Rallide (embracing 
the Coot, Native Hen, and the Crakes and Rails), 9 species of the 
Curlew family, including the Australian Snipe, 10 Plovers, 2 Oyster 
Catchers, 4 Terns, 2 Gulls, 2 Skus,-28 species of the family Procel- 
laride, which includes the Wandering Albatross, Mutton Bird, Cape 
Pigeon, Prions, and various Petrels, 5 species of the family Pelecanide 
(including the large Australian Pelican, the Australian Gannet, and 3 
Cormorants, all of which are most destructive to fish), 12 species of 
Anatide, embracing that _rara avis the Black Swan (Cape Barren 
Goose), Musk and other Ducks, 4 Herons, | Bittern, 3 Grebes, and 
3 Penguins. 

Although the orders Passeres and Gralle embrace nearly half of 
all the known species, they are not so important as the smaller orders 
Columba, Galline, and Anseres, which afford so much amusement to 
sportsmen, and supply the table with many delicacies. The various 
species of Pigeon, Quail, Geese, Wild Duck, and Black Swan are very 
abundant in the Lake districts, and even near the cultivated settlements, 

Many of the beautiful breasted sea-birds might furnish valuable 
skins for commercial purposes, notably the various species of Penguin. 
The only species at present utilised to any extent for commercial purposes 
is the Mutton Bird, on the islands of the Furneaux Group. Millions 
of these Sooty Petrels there make their nests in open burrows on slopes 
facing the sea. At the proper season (December) the half-castes 
destroy the young in vast numbers, from which they obtain a valuable 
anti-friction oil, called Mutton Bird Oil. It is used on the local rail- 
ways for lubricating the axle-boxes of waggons and carriages, machinery, 
&e, ‘The flesh of the Mutton Bird, which is preserved in large quan- 
tities, also forms an important article of food for these islanders. To 
those who can overcome the rather overpowering odour, the flesh is 
not disagreeable, and tastes like mutton ; hence the common name. 


The sea birds breed during the season in myriads on the islands 
near the coast, and the fishermen prize the eggs of many of them, 
which they consume as food. It is stated that the eggs of the 
Common Gull have a fine sweet flavour, equal to those of the domesti- 
cated hen. . 


The largest birds are the Cape Barren Goose and the Black Swan. 
The Emu, which existed on the island at the time of the first settle- 
ment, is now extinct. 


Colonel Legge also contributes the following observations :—“ As 
regards the number of its species, Tasmania compares ill with islands of 
a warmer climate. If we take her typical land birds, and eliminate the 
last 8 orders, beginning at the Rails, we have only some 90 or more 
species; and as regards the water-frequenting birds, though the 
Waders, Galle, are fairly represented with 2] species, yet the Petrels 
vastly predominate over the other orders of these birds, there being no 
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less than 28 sorts of these oceanic wanderers. In land birds, with 
which we should be more particularly interested, there are no families 
of the great Passerine order with very many species; that which is 
best represented being Honeyeaters (10 sp.), whose existence here is 
of course due to our honey-bearing trees. In this family the hand- 
some Spinebill, the Tasmanian Honeyeater, the Miner, and the Wattle 
Bird are the most noteworthy species. The Pigeons and Game 
Birds are only fairly represented. It is a marked feature of the Aus- 
tralian Avifauna that there are no large representatives of the 
Tetraonide (Partridges), the diminutive sub-family of the Quails doing 
duty for all the rest. “The ‘Skulker’ order comes well to the front in 
our island, as we have 8 species of Rails, but some of these are very 
rare. In the next order, of Waders,.which are moderately well repre- 
sented, there are several well-known cosmopolitan migrants, such as 
the interesting little Turnstone, the Whimbrel, and the Grey Plover 
(Squatarola Helvetica), which pay us an annual visit, while other 
members, widely distributed in the old world, such as the Curlew 
Stint, the Godwit, and the Golden Plover, likewise visit us. It should 
not be overlooked, also, that the Snipe of Australia, abundant in this 
Island, is one of the finest species of its numerous family. The list of 
our sea birds is swelled by the great number of Petrels found round our 
coasts, the largest of which is the magnificent Albatross, and the 
smallest the Storm Petrels, called by sailors ‘Mother Carey’s 
Chickens.’ One of these species, the Yellow-footed Storm Petrel 
( Oceanites oceanica), is the smallest sea bird but one in the world. The 
Sea Gulls are poorly represented, there being but two species of the 
true Gull on our coasts. The Terns or Swallows of the Sea are more 
numerous, there being 4 species, but they are locally distributed, and 
not numerous, and consequently we are less familiar with them. 
Among the ‘ Pouncer’ order (Steganopodes), we have one troublesome 
and widely-distributed species, the common Cormorant, which is most 
destructive to our important fish, The Duck order (Axnseres) contains 
several interesting forms, which are distinct Australian types, such as 
the Cape Barren Goose, the Freckled Duck, the Membranaceous Duck, 
and the Musk Duck; while our Swan, the only species of its interesting 
family in Australia, has a world-wide reputation, founded on its remark- 
able colour. Of the remaining orders there is not much to be said, 
those singular birds, the Grebes, well known as furnishin§ such beau- 
tiful trimmings for ladies’ attire, are well represented by 3 species ; and 
the Penguins, by the same number.” 

The following is a brief classified Synopsis under the Orders and 
Families, as arranged by Col. Legge, #.A., one of our best Orni- 
thologists :— 


Species. Examples. 
Order AccIPITRES— . 
Family Falconide ...... 11 Swamp Hawk, Wedge-tailed Eagle 
»  Pandionide.,... 1 Osprey 
» Bubonide ...... 2 Hawk-owl 
99 WETIGQIAR. «0.05... 1 Barn-ow! 
— 16 


Order Psrrraci— 
Family Psittacide...... 8 Black Cockatoo, Parakeet 
3,  “Lrichoglosside. 4 Swift Lorikeet 
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Species. 
Order Picarrz— 
Family Cuculide ....... 5 
»  Alcedinide..... 2 
»  Cypselide ...... 1 
»  Caprimulgide.. 2 
— 10 
Order PassEREs— 
Family Corvide ......... 4 
»  Campophagide 1 
»  Prionopide ..... 1 
99 oo ATI vversstae 5 
»  Muscicapide... 8 
Fy UDO Bani sve 3 
3,  Limeliide......... 8 
»  Melyphagide... 10 
3,  Zosteropide 1 
 —Diewiders.cccc0s 3 
»  Hirundinide... 2 
»  Lringillide ...... 1 
»  Motacillide..... 1 
» Artamide ........ 1 
— 49 
Order CotumBx— 
Family Gouride ......... 2 
Sie RET EPOTAC® “sccnsee 2 
— 4 
Order GaLiin =— : 
Family Tetraonide ..... - 8 
y  Turnicide ....... 1 
— 4 
Order FuLicarrz— 
Family Rallid@.........0++ 8 
Order GraLtLz— 
Family Scolopacide...... 9 
» Charadriide...... 10 
»  Hematopodide.. 2 
— 21 
Order Gavim-- 
Family Larid@ ..........+ 8 
»  Procellariide.... 28 
— 36 
Order STEGANOPODES— 
Family Pelecanide ....... 5 
Order ANSERES— 
Family Anatide ........+. 12 
Order HERopIONES— 
Family Ardeid@........++ 5 
Order PrgoropEs— 
Family Podicipide......... 3 
Order ImpENNES— 
Family Spheniscide ...... 


OER ceserasaeecerae : 187 


Examples, 


Bronze Cuckoo 
Tasmanian Kingfisher 
Spine-tailed Swift 
Morepork 


Black Magpie, Crow 
Summer Bird 

Whistling Shrike-Thrush 
Magpie, Jackass 
Flame-breasted Robin, Wren 
Ground Thrush, Red Warbler 
Ground Dove, Emu Wren 
Wattle Bird 

White Eye 

Diamond Bird 

Tree Swallow 

Fire-tailed Finch 

Australian Pipit 

Wood Swallow 


Bronze Wing Pigeon 
Topknot Pigeon 


Stubble Quail, Brown Quail 
Painted Quail 


Coot, Native Hen 


Snipe, Curlew. 
Golden Plover, Grey Plover 
White-breasted Oyster Catcher 


Little Gull, Caspian Tern 
Albatross, Mutton Bird, Petrel 


Pelican, Gannet, Cormorant 


Black Swan, 


Cape Barren Goose, 
Wild Duck 


Bittern, Heron 
Little Grebe 


Fairy Penguin 
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ReEpriueEs. 


Reptiles are very poorly represented in the Island. There are no 
Tortoises anywhere in our rivers; and the Turtles have only one solitary 
representative in our seas, and of its existence we have only recently * 
become aware by the capture of one solitary example (the Luth or 
Leathery Turtle—Sphargis coriacea) at Southport. Crocodiles of any 
kind are entirely absent. Of Snakes there are only three species ; viz— 


Tiger Snake or Banded Snake ( Hoplocephalus curtus ). 
Copper-head Snake ( Hoplocephalus superbus ). 
Whip Snake ( Hoplocephalus coronoides ). 


In the summer these snakes are not uncommon in open sandy bush 
tracts and on the margins of swamps. The two first attain a length of 
nearly six feet, but no specimen has been recorded over that length. 
The Whip Snake is very small; it is seldom found over 12 to 18 inches 
long. All of our snakes are venomous, and sometimes cause the death of 
animals, _ Human beings are occasionally bitten, but death from snake 
bite is seldom recorded; no death from this cause has occurred for 
many years past. It has been shown, however, that dogs bitten by 
captive Tiger Snakes seldom survive; most of them died within two 
hours. Snake antidotes of various kinds have been prepared by one or 
two persons ; and it is noteworthy that Tiger Snakes experimented upon 
by an old man named “Charlie” from Green Ponds, about two years 
ago, were on several occasions allowed to inflict bites upon his hands. 
On such occasions he immediately rubbed the part with the antidote, 
and seemed to suffer no serious injury from the bites thus inflicted. 
Dogs bitten by the same snakes died quickly, with severe convulsions 
and yomiting. It is possible that certain persons are so constituted that 
snake-bite may be comparatively innocuous. “ Charlie” is stated to 
have been a hard drinker, and as the application of strong spirits is 
often efficacious in case of snake-bite, it is possible that his preservation 
from the effects of snake-bite was due more to this influence than to 
the supposed antidote. 

; The natives were in the habit of roasting and devouring the larger 
snakes. The flesh roasted is very good, resembling the cooked flesh of 
a young chicken. 

Representatives of the Lizard family are exceedingly abundant in 
stony places. Some of them are very beautifully marked with colours 
and scutes. All are small and harmless. The largest of the 17 species 
known attains a length of from 12 to 15 inches. It is called, locally, 
the Iguana or Sleeping Lizard ( Cyclodus ingrolutens ), and it is stated 
that it attacks the snakes and destroys them. 


FisHes. 


The known sea and inland fishes of Tasmania, including the seven 
species of European fresh-water fishes successfully acclimatised, number 
213 species. These are generally grouped by naturalists under 4 sub- 
classes, 65 families, and 145 genera. About one-third of the number 
stated may be considered good edible fish, although only about 21 
species are caught in sufficient number to form a market supply. The 
following are the local names of those found in greatest abundance, the 
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first six alone forming articles of export*:—The Hobart Trumpeter, 
Perch (Chilodactylus), Snotgall Trevally, Barracouta, Kingfish, Conger 
Eel, Native Salmon, Bastard Trumpeter, Red Perch, Rock Gurnet, 
Flathead, Horse Mackerel, Sea Mullet, Rock Cod, Ling, Flounder, 
Sole, Garfish, Common Eel. : 

The first of these, the Hobart Trumpeter, is undoubtedly the king 
of Tasmanian Fishes, and is generally esteemed as the finest of the 
Australian edible fishes. It commands a high price and ready sale in 
the local market as well as in the neighbouring colonies; but, unfor- 
tunately, although captured in considerable numbers all the year round, 
it is very limited in its distribution, being confined to certain coral reefs 
or banks 10 to 70 fathoms deep fringing the southern coasts of Tas- 
mania between Granville Harbour in the west and Seymour in the east. 

The Barracouta, Kingfish, and Rock Cod appear periodically in 
such vast numbers that frequently the supply is greatly in excess of 
local demand. Owing to the absence of proper fish-curing establish- 
ments, large quantities have, at times, been known to be wasted or 
merely utilised as manure. 

It is known also that large schools of Sand-smelts, Sprats, and 
Anchovies appear upon our coasts at regular seasons, but, for the reasons 
already mentioned, and because the fishermen lack the proper appliances 
in the shape of Pilchard Seine nets, no attempt hitherto has been made 
to open up an industry in this particular direction. 

Trawl-nets have been tried on the coast, but without good result. 
Either the class of bottom fish is absent in our waters, or the proper 
grounds have yet to be discovered suited for this mode of capture. 

Besides the fishes proper, the fishing industry is largely dependent 
upon the capture of a fine species of Crayfish (Palinurus Edwardsii), 
which often weighs, when mature, from 6 to 7 lbs. It is estimated that 
there are over 280 tons of this highly prized Crustacean brought to 
market yearly, including those exported to Victoria and New South 
Wales, but excluding those used for baiting purposes and those captured 
by Victorian boats. There is also a small Prawn taken in considerable 
quantities during the season in the River Tamar. They abound all 
round our coasts, but little attention has been devoted to them any- 
where on the coast beyond the River Tamar. 

Of Molluses there is only one of any importance,—viz., the 
Common Mud Oyster. Although not now abundant—the beds now 
worked only yielding about 100,000 oysters per year—it is estimated 
by competent authorities that, about 20 years ago, the various beds now 
unprofitable yielded about 44,000 bags, or 22,000,000 oysters per year. 

The destruction of these once prolific Oyster beds have engaged 
much attention. Although attributed generally to reckless unrestricted 
dredging continued until the greater number of the beds were wholly 
destroyed, it is believed by some that natural causes were operating 
concurrently with the causes alleged. Attempts have recently been 
made to extend the cultivation of the Oyster in the old habitats with 
pace Ss RS Se a ee Ee eee ee 


* For further particulars regarding Natural History and Classification, see Report of 
the Tasmanian Fisheries Commission, 152 pp., 1882 ; and General and Critical Observations 
on the Fishes of Tasmania, with a Classified Catalogue of all the Known Species, by R. M. 
Johnston, F.L.S., &e. (Proc. Roy. Soc, of Tasmania, 1882). 
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great promise of success. Natural conditions again seem to be working 
round in favour of the development of the Oyster. The prolific fall of 
Spat during the last two or three years in the natural beds at Cole’s 
Bay and Little Swanport, and their rapid growth there, promises well 
for the future of the new centres where artificial beds are laid down. 

The following is a more extended List of the Edible Fishes 
brought to market in more or less abundance, according to the kind 
and season :— 


List of the Principal Edible Fishes in Tasmanian Waters. 


* Abundant all the year round. b Abundant during the season only. 
¢ Common all the year round. 4 Common during the season only. 
€ Not uncommon ditto. f Not uncommon ditto. 


Prrcipz (Perch Family). 


Anthias rasor Red Perch4 Season, winter. 

Lates colonorum Brackish Water Perch* Confined to Anson’s River. 

Arripis truttaceus Native Salmon* Periodically enter estuaries in 
schools. 


Sparipz (Bream Family). 


Girella tricuspidata Black Bream 4 Season, October to March. C, 

» Simplex The Sweep 4 Austrdlis enters brackish water 

Chrysophrys Australis Silver Bream? lagoons and mouths of rivers 
for spawning purposes. 


CrrRTRiITIpx (Trumpeter Family). 


Chilodactylus Allporti Carp* Season, January to March. 
ss macropterus Perch * i Height of season (mature), April 
ay vizonarius Magpie Perch‘ to August. 

Latris hecateia Trumpeter * The most excellent of all Tas- 


manian fish. Sometimes reaches 
a weight of 60 lbs. 

Silver Bastard > Abundant during season, January 
to. March. ivals the Real 
Trumpeter at this stage. 

Red Bastard * Immature form; good, but not 
equal to mature form. 


5, Forsteri 


Mendosoma Allporti Real Bastard® 


ScorpxsiIp= (Gurnet Family.) 
Sebastes percoides Rock Gurnet © * Found on the outer reefs. 


TRICHEURID& (Barracouta Family). 


Lepidopus caudatus Frost Fish * Caught at odd times—winter. 
Thyrsites atun Barracouta> Important food fish. Caught in 
vast numbers, November to 
August. 
rr Solandri King Fish» Season, Decemberto June. Come 


and go in vast numbers, but 
disappear in some years alto- 


gether. 
CaranoGip (Horse Mackerel Family). 
Trachurus trachurus Horse Mackerel» Season, January to April. 
Caranx Georgianus Silver Trevally ® Enter Tamar and other rivers, 
midwinter. 
Seriola grandis Tasmanian Yellow-tail® Abundant Northern Coast, March 


to April. 
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Neptonemus brama Snotgall® ; Season, March to April. 
+ dobula Mackerel Trevally» ditto, entering estuaries in 
large schools. 


Cyrrpx (Dory Family). 


Cyttus Australis Bastard Dory ® Enter estuaries in schools, but 
seldom captured. 


TRACHINIDE (Whiting Family). 


Uphritis Urvillii Sandy * Abundant in the River Jordan 
and East Coast rivers. . 
Sillago ciliata Whiting 4 One of the most delicious fishes 


in our estuaries. 


Corrip (Flathead Family). 


Platycephalus Bassensis Common Flathead* A very fine fish, though repulsive 
: looking. Abundant on sandy 
bottoms. 


ATHERINID® (Silver Belly Family). 


(These little fishes are found 

Atherina presbyteroides everywhere in vast shoals. 

¥ hepsetoides | Although seldom exceeding 5 

»  hepsetus Silver Bellies + inches long,they forma delicious 

Fy microstoma | article of food. No trouble is 

“1 Tamarensis J} taken to capture them for 
market. 


Mvetrip (Mullet Family). , 


Mugil cephalotus Sand Mullet 4 Excellent fish. Found on the 
northern and eastern coasts. 
Agonostoma Forsteri Estuary Mullet * Caught chiefly by hand-rod, in 


large numbers. 


Lasrim (Parrot Fish Family). 


Cossyphus ceruleus Blue Head * Abundant, and although good 
food, it is not brought to market. 


Gaporsipm (Blackfish Family). 


Gadospis marmoratus Freshwater Blachfish* An excellent fish, peculiar to our 
northern rivers. 


Gaprpx (Cod Family). 


Pseudophycis barbatus Rock Cod* Excellent fish, well suited for 
smoking. Very numerous dur- 
ing winter. 


Opnip (Ling Family). 


Genypterus blacodes The Ling® Very fine fish, 
PLEURONECTIDE (Flounder Family), 

Rhombsolea manopus  Flounder* Excellent table fish. 

Amnotretis rostratus Sole & Abundant in some estuaries. 


SaLmonip= (Salmon Family). 
Retropinna Richardsoni Whitebait or Smelt Enters estuaries in large shoals. 


Though only 8 to 4 inches lon 


oO 
a .-$) 
they are very delicious. 
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These valuable fishes have all 
been successfully introduced 


Slaw kel eae ant from the United Kingdom. 
2 . + The three last species are very 

b . 
a pee eon eS a oak? abundant now in our rivers and 
a2 ‘ seas. The Brown Trout some- 
times reaches a weight of 32lbs. 


HapLocuiTonip (Grayling Family). 


Prototroctes marena Cucumber Mullet» or This fine little fish is the most 
Grayling delicious of our freshwater fish. 
It is found abundantly in the 
Mersey and northern and wes- 
tern rivers. Affords excellent 
sport to anglers. 


Gataxipm (Jolly-tail Family). 
f Small fish, very abundant in all 


Galaxias truttaceus Spotted Trout our streams. Excellent for the 
5,  attenuatus Jolly Tail* 1 table, and caught readily by 
rod and line. 
» auratus Golden Trout € Largest form, Lake Sorell. 


ScomBreEsocip= (Gar Fish Family). 


Hemirhamphus interme- Gar Fish? Excellent fish for the breakfast 
dius table. Season, April—October. 
Ciuprrp (Herring Family). 
Engraulis encrasicholus Anchovy? ~ Enters estuaries in large numbers 
during summer. 
‘lupea sprattus Sprat » Great shoals, Aug.—Noy. 


No attempt has yet been made to utilise these valuable fishes, owing to the 
absence of appliances and to the lack of enterprise in the shape of. fish-curing estab- 
lishments. 

Murznip& (Eel Family). 


Anguilla Australis Common Eel* No proper appliances exist for the 
capture of these valuable fish. 
Conger vulgaris Conger * Valuable market fish, sometimes 


attains a weight of 40 lbs. 


Sharks of various kinds are abundant, and although the smaller forms, such as 
Mustilus, are edible, they are not utilised as food. 

Galeus canis (Dog Fish) is captured largely in certain localities, and the liver is 
boiled down for oil. The fishermen also largely use the flesh of “ Gummies ” 
and “ Dog Fish” as bait for the deep-sea Trumpeter fishing. 


The following is a classified synopsis of all the known Fishes of 
Tasmania, embracing 65 families, 145 genera, and 213 species :— 


Synopsis of Tasmanian Fishes of all kinds. 


Family. Genera. Species. * Examples. 
Sub-class TELEOSTET. 

Percide 12 13 Red Perch, Native Salmon 
Squamipinnes 1 1 Scorpis 
Mullidee 1 1 Red Mullet 
Sparide £ 5 Bream, Schnapper 
Hoplognathide 1 1 Hoplognathus 
Cirrhitide 5 14 Carp, Perch, Trumpeter 
Scorpeenidee 5 7 Gurnet, Soldier 
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Family. 
Berycidee 
Kurtide 
Scieenide 
Xiphiidee 
Trichiuride 
Carangidee 
Cyttide 
Scombridez 
Trachinidee 
Pediculati 
Cottidee 
Gobiidee 
Gobiesocidee 
Blenniidze 
Sphyrenide 
Atherinidee 
Mugilide 
Centriscidze 
Gobiesocidze 
Lophotide 
Trachypteride 
Pomacentride 
Labride 
Gadopside 
Gadidee 
Ophidiide 
Macruride 
Pleuronectide 
Haplochitonide 


Genera. 


WOW NOWHERE OR HEH WOW NWOHNWHE ONAN ANH ED 


Scopelide 
Salmonidee 
Galaxide 
Scombresocidee 
Cyprinide 
Gonorhynchidee 
Clupeidve 
Synbranchidse 
Mureinde 

_ Pegasidee 
Syngnathide 
Sclerodermi 
Gy mnodontes 


ROTH Re OHO HW H 


Total Teleostei (49) 121 


Species. 


an 
WSHAWWOH WRATH WRWNWWH OHNO HER END ANDEPNOUANAAN DE EWE D 


I 


_ 
a on 


Examples. 
Nannegai 
Pempheris 
Maigre 
Swordfish 
Barracouta, King-fish 
Horse Mackerel, Snotgall 
Bastard Dorey 
Mackerel, Pilot-fish 
Cat-fish, Whiting 
Hand-fish 
Flathead, Flying Gurnard 
Goby 
Gobiesox 
Blenny, Bully 
Jack, Pike 
Sand-smelt, Silver Belly 
Mullet, Sand Mullet 
Snipe, or Trumpet-fish 
Crepidogaster 
Lophotes 


* Ribbon Fish 


Rock Perch 

Blue Head, Stranger, Parrot-fish 

Black Fish 

Rock Cod 

Ling 

Corypheena 

Sole, Flounder 

Derwent Smelt, 
Herring 

Alepidosaurus 

Salmon, Whitebait 

Spotted Trout, Jolly-tail 

Gar Fish 

Carp, Tench 


Freshwater 


*Sand Eel 


Anchovy, Sprat 
Chilobranchus 

Common Eel, Conger 
Sea-dragon 

Pipe-fish, Sea-horse 
Leather Jacket, Trunk-fish 


Sub-class CuronDRopTERYGII (Sharks and Rays). 


Chimeeridze 
Carcharidee 
Lamnidz 
Notidanide 
Scyllidee 
Cestracionide 
Spinacidee 
Rhinide 
Pristiophoride 


eee COR ORR 


M 
ies) 
b 
By 
al 
n 


WrNW eR O Re 


Elephant Fish 

Blue Shark, Tope, Gummy 
Porbeagle, Nurse, Thrasher 
Tasmanian Blue Shark 
Wobbigong 

Port Jackson Shark 

Spiny Do 

pers Shark 

Saw-fish 
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Rays. 
Rhinobatidee 1 1 The Fiddler 
Torpedinide if 1 Electric Torpedo 
Rajidee 1 1 Thorn-back Skate 
Trygonide 1 1 Stingaree 
Myliobatide 1 1 Whip-tail Ray 
Total Sharks & Rays(14) 21 24 
— aaa 
Sub-class CycLostomaTa. 
Petromy zontide 2 2 Lamprey, Pouched Lamprey 
Sub-class Leprocarpit. 
Cirrostomi 1 1 Lancelet 
Summary. 
Sub-class. Families, Genera. Species. 
Teleostei 49 121 186 
Chrondropterygii 14 21 24 
Cyclostomata 1 2 2 
Leptocardii 1 1 1 
Grand _ Total 65 145 218 


Fishing Industry. 


With a scattered and insulated population of about 147,000 inhabit- 
ants, it cannot be expected that the fishing industry of Tasmania can 
be extensive. Nevertheless it is estimated that there are about 86 boats 
and 175 men engaged therein. The individuals employed hawking the 
fish within the two chief towns may be estimated at about 80 in number. 
Altogether it is estimated that, exclusive of the whaling trade, there are 
1050 persons directly depending upon the local fisheries. Hobart, the 
capital city, is the chief centre of the industry, its position being favour- 
able in this respect from its proximity to the principal fishing-grounds, 
and its splendid harbour being accessible in all kinds of weather. 

Fully 63 per cent. of the men and boats belong to Hobart, and the 
men carry on their vocation either in the numerous sheltered indenta- 
tions or bays in the upper or lower waters of the estuary of the Derwent, 
or in the exposed open sea between Seymour on the north-east and 
Port Davey on the south-west. The fishing carried on elsewhere, with 
the exception of the purely river fishing of the Tamar, is very limited, 
generally engaged in at odd times by persons who do not devote them- 
selyes exclusively to the fishing industry. The Tamar boats are not 
suited for fishing in the open sea of Bass Straits. 

With the exception of three or four decked smacks, the most of 
the boats employed in the waters of the Derwent, or in the open sea 
Trumpeter and Barracouta fishing-grounds, are mere open centre- 
board whaleboats, fitted with fish-wells perforated in direct communica- 
tion with the sea, and designed to keep the fish alive until sold in the 
open market in the Fishermen’s Dock, Hobart.*- The Trumpeter 


* Salt water. 
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and other fish will feed in such confinement, and the former has been 
known to live healthily in this way for a period of three months. 

The average value of one of these excellent sea-boats* is about 
£100, and the equipment, in the shape of nets and deep sea lines, say 
£20; in all, say £120 for each boat. There are usually three men to 
each boat. Even with a small crew of this kind, as much as 40 dozen 
Kingfish, weighing 12 to 141bs. each, have been caught in a single 
night when the fish have been plentiful. _Barracouta can be captured 
in large quantities during the season—January to June. About 24 
dozen Barracouta weigh a ton. The fishermen state that, could they 
be assured of a market, 3s. a dozen for Barracouta or Kingfish would 
amply repay them,—i.e., about 3d. a pound. 

The following are additional particulars regarding the average 
quantity of fish exported each year, which hitherto have been despatched 
almost wholly to Victoria :— 


a A a I AS SS 


Dozens. Weight. Average Price, 
Trumpeter (Latris hecateta) ..........00 66 3 to 60 lbs. _ 1s. per lb. 
Perch (Chilodactylus macropterus) ..... 123 2to 7l|bs.| 6s. to 7s. per doz. 
Trevally (Neptonemus brama)...... ad 52 1 to 14 lbs. | 8s. to 12s. per doz. 
Barracouta (Thyrsites atun) .....0.:00000+ 1132 9 to 10 lbs. 3s. per doz. 
Kingfish (Thrysites Solandri)! .........64. 1056 | 12 to 14 Ibs. 3s. per doz. 
Conger Eel ( Conger vulgaris )’............ 44 7 to 50 lbs. 3d. per Ib. 
Crayfish (Palinurus}Edwardsii) ......... 23 | avg. 41bs. 5s. per score. 

Total per year ..........06.+. 3396 


It is very difficult to estimate ths value of fish sales, as no systematic 
register has been kept hitherto. It is probable, since the decline of the 
Oyster fishery, that the yearly sales do not exceed £10,000 per annum. 

The value of boats and equipment at present engaged in the fishing 
industry of Tasmania may be roughly estimated at about £7700. This 
does not embrace the ships employed in the Whale fisheries. The latter 
industry has declined considerably during the last decade, as shown by 
the following summary :— 


en RRR RE PE I SRE ST 


Average per year, First Average per year, Second 
Quinquennium. Quinquennium. 
Shipss.7.. 5 Heo Pee 16 11 
Tonnage . oes 4164 3055 
UVPO TR Geedecaaectecses = <tteessesees 390 312 
Want Oba Onccays.tacrsestnnse at £31,281 £19,223 


The reason of this falling off is stated to be chiefly owing to the 
decline in price arising from the introduction of mineral oils. IExcessive 
fishing and consequent scarcity of oil is also referred to asa cause of 
decline. 


* Generally about 87 feet 6 inches long; beam, 7 feet 8 inches; depth, about 3 feet. 
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Fishing Grounds. 


Generally, the Fishing Grounds may be divided into three classes :— 
1. The Home Grounds. 2. The Middle Grounds, 3. The Outer, or 
Open-sea Grounds, 


1. The Home Grounds, near shore, or in the upper shallows of 
the estuaries of the Derwent and Tamar.—The fishing 
grounds at Port Sorell, Bridport, and George’s Bay may be 
included with this division. The fish captured in these 
situations consist chiefly of Flounders, Mullet, Garfish, 
Flathead. Crayfish, Prawns, and Oysters are also taken in 
the Home Grounds. 

2. The Middle Grounds.—Within this division may be included 
those fishing reefs and banks lying in the more exposed 
situations of estuaries—such as Wedge Bay and Adventure 
Bay, in the Derwent—in depth of water from five to six 
fathoms. In such localities the grab-all net and ordinary 
hand-lines are used in the capture of Native Salmon, Silver 
Bastard, Black and Silver Perch, Carp, Rock Cod, Ling, 
Conger Eel, &e. The indentations around the Eastern and 
Western Coasts afford ample scope for following out the 
industry within the limits of this division, especially so in 
the many sheltered bays in the neighbourhood of Port 
Davey and Macquarie Harbour. ‘ 

3. The Outer, or Open-sea Grounds.—These principally are situate 
in the southern and eastern waters of Tasmania, and 
generally from 1 to 16 miles off the coast, upon coral banks 
or reefs 10 to 80 fathoms deep. The latter depth is the 
limit at which Tasmanian fishermen have been successful 
with deep sea-lines on the Trumpeter banks. Towards the 
surface of these open waters the Maori jig is principally 
used in the capture of the Barracouta, and in the season the 
line, armed with swivelled chain and stout barbless hook, is 


employed in the capture of the rapacious but valuable King- 
fish. 


The fishermen, as a class, are as a rule steady and industrious, and 
although they do not seem to have any special provision in the shape of 
Friendly Societies or other providential aids, distress is rare and poverty 
unheard of. Beyond the provisions for acclimatisation and protection 
of the European Salmonide, and the establishment of Oyster beds for 
breeding purposes, and certain reserves for the protection of natural 
beds, Government hitherto have only found it necessary to provide 
measures for the limitation of the sale of unwholesome or under-sized 
fish. 

In the case of the introduced Salmonoids, and as regards the 
Oyster and Flounder, special provisions have been made for their 
preservation and development in respect of close seasons, modes of 
capture, and the absolute or partial closing of particular areas as nursery 
grounds as a means of protection. This was absolutely necessary to 
ensure the successful acclimatisation of the Salmonide first introduced 
from Europe in the year 1864. 
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The fishes successfully introduced are Salmo salar, Salmo trutta, 
Salmo fario var. Ausonii, Salmo fontinalis, Tinca vulgaris, Cyprinus 
auratus, Cyprinus carassius, Perca fluviatilis. 


Statistics Retatine To ANIMAL PrRopvotTs. 


Fur Trade. 
Ruling prices at date of the following :— 


Undressed. Dressed. 
Wallaby SEIns ......sccpsccessssess per doz. 3s. to 6s. 9s. to 12s. 
Kangaroo Skins ...... per doz. 12s. to 24s. 20s. to 82s. 
Opossum (Black) per doz. 18s. to 60s. 24s. to 66s. 
Ditto (Grey)...... per doz. 4s. to 12s. 10s. to 18s. 
ARIGRTHUAL SHINE: | cassecesccncssenes per doz. 6s. to 24s. 12s. to 36s. 
Native Cat Skins (Black) ...... per doz. 3s. to 9s. 7s. to 14s. 
IDIGLOR (GOV) scacetscsssneccant per doz. 1s. to 4s. 5s. to 10s. 
Native Tiger Skins (scarce) ... per doz. 36s. to 72s. 48s. to 84s. 
SRabbit ORNS). «<5 ds..scusas ened per 1000 
tOpossum Rugs, unfinished (Black) 
DUthON(GLOV)) -.ceevess.sseceseseeccs 
Ditto, tinished (Black) ........... 
WIttOMGTE Ws) iwsarttesnerle dccevsaccarsss ets * 


skins, worth 2d. each. 


20s. to 27s. 6d. 


£6 to £12 each 


£3 to £5 each 


£9 to £30 each 


£4 10s. to £12 each 
* Rabbit Skins range from Kittens, valued at about 3d. each, to first-class heavy winter 


+ Black Opossum Rugs are very rarely made from skins in the green state. The prices 


quoted are for tanned skins in all cases for rugs. 


Fisn sold in Hobart Fish Market during the year 1888. 


Fish. 
HATTACOULMM cecsccepies shes 
ATOR rere cevendsetescasep 
WHE DirstaM a ctatesvcecees 
Eels (Conger) «........... 
IEGHOAU Seveedscssacesecdss 


Gomer stir ger tiseva ly ancl ees 
Gurnet (Rock)..........+. 
GUI IRN TMs ceases, scncessas 
UR eeereteatsrversrcerssetees 
WUDAIE(s « ccapadabaepercepereee 
Mackerel (Horse) ...... 
DOnGMerestenerecessatsssceess 

Dittol(Red)!s.:......256 
Roeki@od rg css....ceec8 
Salmon (Native) ......... 
Trumpeter (Real) ...... 

Ditto (Red Bastard).. 

Ditto (Silver ditto) ... 
PUCOVAIVMieecicssesecastshs 
WVED Delcecrecnssoeedscad 


Crustaceans. 


CTE US Dccersetecnassacere score 


Molluscs. 


COC OSiskascsvesesserss bushels 


Quantity. 


2410 
9 
103 
70 
2241 
1126 


Max. 
10s. 
14s. 

5s. 
12s. 
ig. p 
6s. 6d. 
Is. 
4s. 
60s. 
24s. 
1s. 9d. 
2s. 
5s. 
4s. 
2s. 
1s. 
100s. 
5s. 6d. 
48s. 
6s. 
OS. 


5s. 
5s. 


Price. 


Min. 
7s. 6d. 


8s. 
3s. 
10s. 
1s. 


Average. 
8s, 
10s. 


comacoccooososooooasccoooos 


£5399 16 0 
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Satmon and Trout Breeding Establishment. 


a aE en De 


1882.|1883. 1884. | 1885. | 1886. |1887.| 1888. 


Ova introduced from 


PSURODOuses cesssncntse-te Mee ade 80,000*| 160,000*} ... ..- |400,000* 
Ova exported to other 
Colonies:............0.000. 24,000 |17,000 2000 7500 | 13,000 |12,000 6000 


Salmon Fry liberated in 
various Rivers, &c. ...| 3950| 6600; 8650 81,229 | 116,200 |33,880 9000 


Licences (season) issued} 353) 362 411 431 396 | 417 420+ 
Receipts from Sales of 
Ova and Licences...... 297| 266) 216 253 263 | 269 258 


Working Expeuses ......| 277%} 319 355° 465¢ 341 296 437 


* Salmo salar. + In addition there were several weekly licences issued. 
@ Exclusive of £100 for importation of ova. 
b Exclusive of £460 for importation of ova from England. 
¢ Includes £170, special repairs to troughing. 
4 Includes 28,129 fry of S. salar, ex ova per Yeoman, from Ireland, hatched at the Plenty. 


GENERAL Fisheries Department. 


1882./1883.| 1884. | 1885. | 1886. |1887.| 1888. 


IRGCEIPIS) «nc casaseageseaesss 
Working Expenses ...... 


935 11369 


Wuate Fisheries. 


(ES ES 


Vessels 
Year. ai Tonnage. AE aad Remarks. 
Ships. | Boats. 
£ 
3 23 oes 11,268 | In 1822, 724 tuns oil 
7 26 eee 12,313 and 3 tons whale 
10 42 208 22,065 fins were exported. 
9 55 “ 33,549 | In 1823, 226 casks 
12 75 ees 37,176 of oil and 52 pkgs. 
15 | 105 Sie 30,620 whalebone were 
23 84 ees 56,450 exported. 
35 | 155 os 64,858 
14 | 48 | 1187 57,660 
18 75 2739 135,210 
19 79 1999 98,660 ForEIGN. 
26 | .. | 3146 65,600 | 
27 oo 38224 66,850 =e 
92 | ... | 38170 PE a ul ce 
18 eee 2842 teh: reel 
21 |.... | 8307 74,100 
24 cos 4264 49,840 12 3838 
28 ose 4460 73,300 16 5518 
28 ose 4057 65,150 13 4825 
27 ase 4729 70,000 21 6890 
29 se 6081 104,000 26 8497 
34 eee 7791 46,117 il 3803 


ee 
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Value of 


Year. 
Fisheries. 


49,547 
49,022 
36,776 
30,106 
27,863 
44,110 
53,670 
46,211 
49,878 


Vessels. Tonnage. 


9 2257 
10 2428 
16 3996 
17 4364 
15 3446 
19 4917 
19 4917 
18 4765 
16 4088 
13 3525 
13 3525 
12 3295 
el 3156 
11 3156 
10 2780 
10 2780 
8 2357 

7 2014 
6 1745 

7 2014 

5 1480 
4 1151 

3 783 


FOREIGN. 


Ships. | Tonnage. 


£ 
Oil exported. 


9 2779 
4 4687 
8 6300 
2 704 
2 737 


Value of Oil | No. of 
Exported. Men. 


£ 
63,500 
57,350 
60,230 st 
60,730 ae 
30,175 Sy. 
19,925 


Produce brought into Port 
38,000 229 
22,800 245 
52,546 395 
48,910 415 
35,880 376 
46,350 470 
27,420 488 
44,000 444 
30,780 389 
12,465 315 
41,740 315 
31,605 824 


16,920 321 
13,425 326 
12,045 296 
22,120 296 
19,096 196 
14,685 168 
11,715 151 
12,600 167 

6150 124 
10,450 99 

6165 70 
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CLASSIFICATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
TaBuLAR List of the Principal Divisions of Animals and Plants. 


Animals. 


dom. 
-Class. 


Order or 


Class 
Sub. 


A. PROTOZOA—Animalcules. 

i RHIZOPODA. 

Foraminifera—F oraminifers. 
Radiolaria—Radiolarians. 
Heliozoa—Sun-Animalcules. 
ids INFUSORIA. 

Flagellata. 

Ciliata. 

ATT; GREGARINIDA. 


B. PORIFERA—Sponges. 
I. Myxospongia—Gelatinous Sponges. 
II. Cerasapongia—Horny Sponges. 
Ill. Halicliondrie—Fibro-siliceous Sponges. 
IV. Hyalospongia—Glassy Sponges. 
Ve Calcispongia— Calcareous Sponges. 


wnmore 


woe 


C. CCELENTERATA—-Zoophytes. 

I: Hyprozoa—Jelly-fishes and Polypes. 
Hydromeduse—Hy dra. 
Scyphomeduse. 
Siphonophora—Portuguese Man-of-war. 
Hydrocoralline—Millepora. 
Graptolitide—Graptolites. 
II. Actinozoa—Corals and Sea-Anemones. 
Alcyonaria—Sea-Pens, Red Corals, Soft Corals. 
Zoantharia—Sea-Anemones, Madrepores. 
Rugosa— Paleozoic Corals. 
III. CTENopHORA—Venus’s Girdle. 


or WWe 


wwe 


D. ECHINODERMATA—Star-fishes, Sea-Urchins, &c. 
Blastoidea -- Pentremites. 

Cystoidea—Cy stideans. 

Crinoidea—Feather-stars, Crinoids, and Stone-lilies. 
Asteroidea—Star-fishes. 

Echinoidea—Sea-urchins. 
Holothuroidea—Sea-slugs. 
Ophiuroidea—-Brittle-stars. 


E. VERMES— Worms. 
Enteropneusta—Balanoglossus. 
Turbellaria—Ribbon-worms, Turbellarians. 
Nemertea—Nemerteans. 

Trematoda—Flukes. 

Cestoidea—Tape-worms. 
Nematoidea—Round-worms and Thread-worms. 
Acanthocephala—Echinorhynchus. 
Chetognatha—Sagitta. 
Chetopoda—Earth-worms and Marine ‘Annelids. 
Hirudinea—Leeches. 


NOOR ONE 


SCOMDNIMARWWH 


_ 


Order or 
Sub-Class. 


ll 
12 


wrmore 


Iii. 


~ 
CeOMNATCKRWNWH 


we 


CONWHD rw co wore 


09 0D 
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VERMES—continued. 
Gephyria - Spoon-worms. 
Rotifera—Wheel-animalcules. 


ARTHROPODA. 
CRUSTACEA. 
Entomostraca —W ater- fleas. 
Malacostraca—Crabs, Lobsters, and Shrimps. 
. Gigantostraca—King-crabs, Trilobites, &c. 
ARacunipA—Spiders, Scorpions, and Mites. 
Linguatulida. 
Acarina—Mites and Ticks. 
Pyenogonida—Sea-spiders. 
Tardigrada—Bear-animalcules. 
Araneida—Spiders. 
Phalangide—Harvest-men. 
Pedipalpi—Tarantulas. 
Scorpionidea—Scorpions. 
Pseudoscorpionidea—Book-scorpions. 
Solifuge. 
ProToTRACHEATA—Peripati. 
MYRIOPoDA. 
Chilopoda—Centipedes. 
Chilognatha— Millepedes. 
INSECTA. 
Thysanura—Spring-tails. 
Orthoptera—Grasshoppers, Crickets, Cockroaches, Ear- 
wigs, Termites, &c. 
Neuroptera—Dragon-flies, &c. 
Strepsiptera—Bee-parasites. 
Rhynchota—Cicadas, Bugs, &c. 
Diptera—Fiies. 
Lepidoptera—Butterflies. 
Coleoptera—Beetles. 
Hymenoptera—Bees and Wasps. 


MOLLUSCA—Shell-fish. 
LAMELLIBRANCHIATA (Pelecypoda) Bivalves. 
ScarHoropa—Elephant’s Tusk-shells. 
GasrERoPODA—Univalves. 

Preropvopa —Pteropods. 
CrPHaLopopa—Nautili, Cuttle-fishes, &c. 


MOLLUSCOIDA. 
Bryozoa. 
Bracuropopa—Lamp-shells. 


TUNICATA—Ascidians. 


VERTEBRATA. 
Acranu—Amphioxus. 
Piscrs—Fishes. 
Marsipobranchii—Lampreys and Hags. 
Elasmobranchii—Sharks, Rays, and Chimeras. 
Ganvidei—Ganoid_ Fishes. 
Teleostei—Bony Fishes. 
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Sub- 
Kingdom. 


VIE. 


a 
2 
3 
& 
yn 
2 
=} 
i) 


Order or 


Drrenor—Ceratodus. 
AmpurprA—Frogs, Toads, Newts, and Salamanders. 
Reprir1a—Reptiles, 
Ophidia—Snakes. 
Lacertilia—Lizards. 
Crocodilia—Crocodiles. 
Chelonia—Tortoises and Turtles. 
Proterosauria 
Thecodontia [ 
Dinosauria : F 
Ornithoscelida ‘Extinct Reptiles. 
Pterosauria | 
Enaliosauria 
Aves—Birds. 
Carinate. 
Ratite. 
Mammatra—Mammals. 
Aplacentalia : 
Monotremata—Platypus and Echidna. 
Marsupialia— Marsupials. 
Placentalia : 
1 Non-Deciduata—Ant-eaters, Sloths, and Armadillos, 
Whales, Hoofed Quadrupeds. 
Deciduata—Elephants, Kodents, Carnivores, Bats, 
Lemurs, Apes, Man. 


= 
nue COONAaARWWH 


nore 


Plants. 


THALLOPHYTA. 
Prorornyra—Yeast-plant, Bacteria, &c. 
LyGosporEx—Desmids, Diatoms, Moulds. 
OosrorEx—Fucoids, Conferoids, &c. 
CarposporEm—Red Sea-weeds, Stone-worts, Lichens, 
Fungi, &c. 


MUSCINEZ. : 
Hepaticrm—Liver-worts. 
Musci—Mosses. 


VASCULAR CRYPTOGAMS. 
EQuisETINE=—Horse-tails. 
Fr1icinEz—Ferns, &c. 
DicnotomEx— Club-mosses. 


PHANEROGAMS. 
GymNosPERMS—Conifers and Cycads. 
ANGIosPERMS—Ordinary Flowering Plants. 

Monocotyledons. 
Dicotyledons. 


we 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


—_ 


Population. 


Tue Population of Tasmania on 31st December, 1888, was estimated as 
follows :— 


No, Per cent. 
Malesiox ..cscissvessesscvescesess 78,029 53°39 
Lith EN Ba sa cenenctnctner 68,120 46°61 
POYSONS= Meidccessscvietss 146,149 100:00 


This shows an increase as compared with the previous year of 
1784 males, 1887 females, and 3671 persons, or a total increase for the 
year of 2°58 per cent. Of the total increase 2741, or 74°67 per cent., 
was due to natural causes, z.e., excess of births over deaths; and 930, or 
25°33 per cent., was due to the excess of immigration over emigration. 

The following abstract shows the progress made during the last 
48 years :— 

Progress of Population since 1850. 


Sens 

Average (+) Increase, or average | ° 4 
(—) Decrease per year, during the | + 8 2 
Population | Year or period of Five Years. = bes 
on31st Dec. 2 ass 
phe Migration.| All causes. | & 7 SA 

1850 ....+..- 71,742 — wee one ave 
ESODiedesseess 69,962 + 758 | —1114 — 356 —0°50 
NRGOR: aratee 87,775 +1669 | +1894 +3563 +5:09 
USOGivosseesss 95,201 +1698 | — 213 +1485 +169 
TSC cetreaees 100,765 +1551 | — 438 +1113 +1:17 
AS7Otises ects 105,484 +1451 | — 871 + 580 +0°57 
LSS0r snsese 114,762 +1634 | + 586 +2220 42:14 
Goh Teaeeer nee 133,791 +2827 | +1479 +3806 +3:29 
TVSSGtrcce tere 137,211 +2651 | + 769 +3420 +2°56 
TSS7icccresusy 142,478 2575 | +2692 +5269 +3°84 
IB88i..c.000s 146,149 +2741 | + 930 +3671 +2°51 
25 years ending 1875 ......... “3 +1425 | -- 7 +1350 +1°88 
13 years ending 1888 ; +2137 | + 991 +3128 +2:96 
38 years ending 1888... sen +1669 + 815 +1984 +2'°73 
5 years ending 1888 “A +2631 | +1855 +3986 +3°06 

{ 


From the preceding table it will be seen that the progress of 
Population was slow and fluctuating during the twenty-five years 
ending in the year 1875,—only averaging, on the whole, an increase of 
1:88 per cent. per year. For the last 13 years, however, there has been 
steady progress, and the average increase per year rose to 2°96 per cent. ; 
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and this prdgress is still more marked during the last five years by the 
yearly increase rising to an average of 3:06 per cent., which, if con- 
tinuous in the future, will double the population in 22°99 years. 

The Population of Australasia as a whole has increased from 
1,784,245 to 3,677,663 during the last 20 years, that is, equal to 1,893,418, 
or a continuous yearly rate of 3°57 per cent., or doubling the population 
in a period of 19-76 years. 

The causes which chiefly operated against the progress of popula- 
tion in Tasmania in the period 1850 to 1875—especially the first five 
years—was the discovery of the rich gold fields in Victoria about the 
years 1851-3. Owing to this great attraction immense numbers of 
persons from all parts of the world flocked to the new El Dorado of 
the Southern Hemisphere. Tasmania, from its proximity to Victoria, 
was most specially affected, and a partial exodus of the population, with 
‘flocks and herds, at once began, and continued in a lessening degree for 
many years after. The renascent period in Tasmania may be said to 
have begun when, in the year 187], the important discovery of tin at 
Mount Bischoff by Mr. James Smith drew the attention of the people 
to the investigation of the rich mineral resources within the Colony. 
The investigations of explorers were soon rewarded, for soon after 
other rich tin deposits in the North-east were discovered; and, at the 
same time, gold was obtained in payable quantities in several districts, 
notably at the Black Boy, Nine-Mile Springs, and Beaconsfield. 

Following upon these important disclosures came the discovery of 
tin, gold, bismuth, lead, silver, antimony, coal, iron, lime, and other 
important minerals in various parts of the Island; and, recently, the 
discovery of extraordinary rich deposits of silver at Mount Zeehan and 
Heazlewood River promises to contribute very largely to the growing 
prosperity of the Colony. The knowledge that the Colony possessed 
such vast stores of natural resources also had an important influence in 
promoting its development in other directions. The Government were 
encouraged to enter upon an extensive scheme of railways and other 
public works necessary to open up the Crown lands, and to promote 
settlement, with the effect that, whereas in 1871 there were few roads 
and no railways, in the year 1888 there were 5322 miles of roads and 
441 miles of railway. Within the same time a sum over £3,000,000 
was expended in this direction. To these combined causes must be 
ascribed the more rapid progress of population during the last few 
years as compared with the earlier period already referred to. 


Surplus of Birth-rate over Death-rate. 


The following table shows the surplus of birth-rate over death-rate 
in Tasmania during the eleven years ending with the year 1888 :— 
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Annual Birth-rate | Annual Death-rate gs! ipod ie ie sere 
Year. per 1000 Persons; per 1000 Persons oie ee 1000 Pere 

living. living. i. pet ora g. 

30°27 16°67 16°60 

32-04 15°18 16°86 

32:90 16°17 16°73 

33°40 14:77 18°73 

33°50 15°82 17°68 

34:24 17:06 17-18 

35°66 . 15°50 20°16 

35°08 15°40 19°68 

34:15 14°58 19°57 

33°86 15°45 18°41 

33°10 14-11 18°99 

33°47 15°52 18°24 


The surplus of births over deaths, equal to 18:99 —- 20:16 per 1000 
persons living, during the last five years, is considerably above the 
average. ‘This factor is a most important one, as in itself it is a very 
sensitive index of the health, vigour, and prosperity of the people, 
whether due to the absence of virulent diseases, the increase of the 
general health, or the relative increase of the numbers of the young and 
vigorous as compared with the old and feeble. As regards the last five 
years, it is satisfactory to note that the analysis of the causes producing 
the extraordinary surplus shows that it is due to a combination of all the 
beneficial influences, i.e., a relatively high birth-rate for Tasmania, 
indicating prosperity, or an increase in the relative numbers of the 
young and vigorous in the population as compared with the aged, 
together with a comparatively low death-rate, indicating a healthy 

ear. 

g Since the last temporary exodus from Tasmania, upon the dis- 
covery of the gold fields in Victoria in 1853, the proportion of aged 
persons over 60 was abnormally high ; and this fact alone was sufficient 
to explain the relative low birth-rate as compared with the neighbouring 
Colonies, where, on account of the greater expanse of territory, the 
lower density of population, and the consequent greater attraction 
offered to immigrants, the birth-rate has been considerably higher. It 
is probable that the gradual increase in the birth-rate in ‘Tasmania within 
the last few years is owing to the diminishing proportion of old age in 
the total population. This diminution of the proportion of old age, 
again, is no doubt greatly due to the greater proportional augmentation 
of the young and vigorous section from immigration; although, as the 
proportion of ages over 60 was abnormally high, it is also to be expected 
that the more steady development of the Colony recently, and the effect 
of natural causes, would tend to reduce the proportion.of old age to its 
normal level. ; 


Rate of Natural Increase in various Countries. 


In England, owing principally to the much higher death-rate, the 
surplus of Births over Deaths has only averaged 13:01 per 1000 persons 
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during the 31 years ending 1883. The surplus of Births over Deaths 
in England, nevertheless, is generally greater than in the remaining 
principal countries of Europe. 

It is of considerable interest to observe the wide difference even 
among the most highly cultured nations as regards the rate of increase 
arising out of the variations in their respective birth-rates and death- 
rates. The following table not only shows the average birth-rate and 
death-rate in various countries, but also the direct effect upon the 
growth of the population in the respective countries from the surplus of 
the births over deaths :— 

AER a rr | 


ppitalattys ®) Annual Annual Surplus of 
Persons living over | Birth-rate Death-rate |Birth-rate over 
States. per square | ¢ oe rsof | per 1000 | per 1000 | Death-rate per 
mile. | C Persons Persons | 1000 Persons 
ee ee living. living. living. 
sus 1881.) 
Europe— 
Norway.......+. 1883 21 eee -80°9 17:1 13°8 
England and : 

Wales: ...:... 9 445 | 75 33°3 19°5 13°8 
German Empire ,, 216 383 36:7 259 | 106 
Prussia ......0..- 5; ae es 36°6 25:3 11:3 
The Netherlands _,, a aos 34:3 21°8 125 |e 
Sweden ........... xs 21 ‘as 28:9 - 17:8 dee | 
Denmark ........ es 133 “re 318 18:4 134 + > 
Belgium ......... . 486 eee 30°5 20°8 9:7 s 
AUSETIO %.cseecess _ 148 a 38:2 30°1 5 tie 
Sal leeess sorcerer *) 85 Pe 36°6 30°6 6:0 
Epler eecwesessaps 35 249 5% 37:1 27°5 96 
Switzerland...... “ 178 on 28-4 20°3 8:1 
Hungary ......... 148 ves 45°3 - 82:6 12:7 
France .ss.205->5¢ " 184 os 24:8 22:2 26 

Australasia— 
New Zealand 1888 5°81 2°72 31-22 9°43 21°79 
South Australia ,, 35 4:18 33°43 11°95 21:48 
NewSouth Wales ,, 3°49 4:31 86:20 13°57 22°63 
Queensland...... i 58 1:87 37°77 14:65 23°12 
Western Aus- _ 

TIAL Geescassoes y 04 5°12 36°09 16:00 | 20-09 
Tasmania ........ “5 5:57 8:04 33°10 14:11 18:99 
Victoria ......00+. i 12°41 4-65 32-49 15°34 | 17-15 

Mean for Aus- 
trAlAsiA=...rs00+.¢ i 1:16 oa 34:07 13°41 | 20°66 


Notwithstanding the variation between the extremes, it will readily 
be observed that the surplus of births over deaths in each group con- 
tinues to be very much higher in the young Colonies of Australasia 
than in the older States of Europe. Why this so is a problem depending 
upon exact knowledge of the combinations of ever varying influences, 
among which may be enumerated—climate; racial vitality; relative 
longevity; density of population; disease; war; social morality ; 
immigration; imperfect or varying modes of registration. In varying 
degrees, one and all of these influences are constantly in operation, but 
it would be a difficult matter to measure the effect of most of them with 
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any degree of satisfaction. The condition of France stands out in a 
most remarkable manner in contrast with all countries in its exceptionally 
low birth-rate. 

It is also of interest to note that a low death-rate, whether due to 
climate, sanitary provision, or racial vitality, has, if anything, a greater 
influence in producing a high surplus of births over deaths than even a 
high birth-rate, 

The very much larger surplus of births over deaths in the Colonies 
is mainly due to three great causes—viz. (1) the small percentage of 
persons living over 60 years of age (Tasmania alone excepted) directly 
lessening the death-rate and increasing the birth-rate ; (2) the provailing 
favourable climate ; (3) the low density of population. Why the sur- 
plus of births over deaths appears lower in ‘lasmania than in some of the 
neighbouring Colonies is explained satisfactorily by the extraordinarily 
large percentage of persons living over 60 vears of age—viz., 8°04 per 
cent. 

Further particulars relating to population are given in the following 
comparative table :— 


Proaress of Population in Australasian Colonies by Quinquenniads 
since 1868. 


Area, Population. 


square Miles. | ————-——_, -—-—__ 
1868. | 1873./|1878./|1883.; 1888. 


Actual. Niumerical. 
ICON. h <csesecsesant 87,844 684,316} 772,039} 827,439} 921,743) 1,090,870 
New South Wales... 310,700 463,188} 553,833) 671,888) 857,744) 1,085,356 
Queensland ......... 668,497 107,427} 146,690) 210,510) 287,475) 387,463 
South Australia...... 903,690 176,298} 198,075) 248,795) 304,515) 318,308 


Western Australia...| 1,060,000 | 24,500] 25,761) 28,166) 31,700, —- 42,137 
Tasmania 3 26,215 | 100,706] 104,217] 109,947, 126,220 146,149 
104,403 | 227,810] 295,946] 432,519} 540,877, 607,380 


Australasian ...... 8,161,389 |1,784,245|2,096,561\2,529,264)3,070,274| 3,677,663 
Relative. Per | square | mile. 
MVICLOMIG > accsvbavsoates 4 7°79 8:79 9°42 10°49 12°41 
New South Wales... 12 1:49 1°78 Py ta! 2°76 3°49 
Queensland ......... 254 0°16 0°22 0:31 0°43 0°58 
South Australia...... 34 0°20 0°22 0°28 0°34 0°35 
Western Australia... 40 0:03 0°02 0:03 0:03 | 0:04 
Tasmania ...... Bede: 1 3°84 3:98 | 4:19 4°81 5°18 
New Zealand ......... 4 2:18 2°83 4°14 5'18 5°81 
See SEE (RR AS) ee nS PRR EL.| Pees ES 
Australasian ...... 1203 0°56 0°66 0°80 0:97 1:16 


Tasmania is by far the smallest Colony in the group, - being bare 
about a twelfth part of the size of New South Wales, and about ;35t 
the size of Australasia. In density of population (5-18 per square mile), 
however, she stands third, being 1:69 persons per square mile above 
New South Wales; and, although only th part of the size of that 
Colony, her population bears to it the proportion of about 1th ; or about 
Zsth of the total population of Australasia. 
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Raciat Composition. 
Racial Composition of the Population of Tasmania. 


So far as the place of birth gives evidence regarding racial 
composition, the following summary taken from the last Census (1881) 
may be of interest :— 


Per cent. to 
Birth Places. Total Population. 

GANGLIA fas ia sits oo vaat desea ctcenecaciace esas sassnce> 69°13 
Other Australasian Colonies .........sscseeeseees 8°44 
England and Wales......:..06- sosssserevcosceceoes 14°96 
Scotland ..,.c..0000. ; 8°24 
PralAnd::...cectovivccrsvescerss ene’ 5 6°21 
Other British Possessions ........ WOE ake csaee aa 0:76 
Boreipn: Countriesiosscccissstasecatavasanases thasees 1°93 
‘Not specified....... seaerantacteeicnsanccstctserstacecs 0°38 

TOPAD:-\-vsccauven cetveacesecesctlraseasoetts 10-000 


Practically, the proportion of births for each country is the only 
guide to the ultimate racial origin of the entire population. 


ConsuGAL ConpiTIon In TASMANIA. 


The following summary shows the proportion of persons living 
under Conjugal conditions at the time of the last Census :— 


Per cent. total Population, 


Under 20 Years. All Ages. 


Persons married ......... 0°30 80°14 
Persons widowed 4 4°68 
Persons divorced tes 0°01 
Persons never married... 49°36 65°16 
Persons unspecified ...... Ah 0:06 

49°66 100°00 


Proportion of Women in Australasia between the Ages of 15 and 46, 
(reproductive period). 
Per cent to Total Females, 


South Australia, 1881...... Nesencenecteneceecrmeaes® 

WHOUOT IA MAG CLia.css seevoresses sseveateuanomncedstvetates 45°41 
New South Wales, 1881 ...........-ccsccesecereesees 45°08 
GTTECN RIA NEOG Lies: isvacceucsteasns nessa teseeaseneee te 44°94 
Tasmania, 1881 ... 44°34 
New Zealand, 1886 ...........sssssssooescereees 5 44°28 
WieStrAUsEtaAcL SO) ssscccsscacerssceresentsatsetens. 43°99 


Occupations. 
Occupations of the People in Tasmania. 


At the last Census, taken on 3rd April, 1881, Tables were pre- 
pared showing the proportions of the various classes of Occupations. 
Upon these proportions the following summary has been prepared 
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showing the probable number of persons in each class for the Year 
1888 :— 
Occupations, Year 1888. 


NUMERICAL. PERCENTAL, 
Classes. —— -- ee 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females,| Total. 
Breadwinners. 

IPTCLOSSIODRL: Ate Joye cece cee sa> 1966 995 2967 | 2°52 1°46 2°03 
Domestic Service ........ ... 1490 5177 6650} 1°91 7°60 4°55 
Commercial 4643 361 §013 | 5°95 0°53 3°43 
Agricultural -++-] 20,795 | - 4128 24,962 | 26°65 6°06 17°08 
HGURERIBIN ohcc.cvcresccscseeees 21,950 2452 24,450 | 28°13 3°60 16°73 
Property and Rank ......... 374 347 716 | 0°48 0°51 0-49 
Total Breadwinners ...... 51,218 | 13,460 64,758 | 65°64 | 19°76 | 44°31 

Dependents, wives, child- 
PENIHACOD corpo nenesvaceasan 26,811 | 54,660 | 81,391 | 34°36 | 80°24 ‘| 55°69 

Grand Total \':..i:...s<5 78,029 | 68,120 146,149 | 100° | 100: | 100° 


Thus, of the total Population it is estimated that 64,758, or 44°31 
per cent., are breadwinners, and 81,391, or 55:69 per cent., dependents, 
chiefly consisting of children and wives not engaged beyond the duties 
of the home circle. Of the 64,758 breadwinners, 51,218, or 65°64 per 
cent., are males, and 13,460, or 19-76 per cent., are females. 

The dominant class in Tasmania, as in the neighbouring Colonies, 
is engaged in Agriculture. 


Proportions of the Five principal Classes of Breadwinners in various 
Countries compared. 


Percentage to Total Population. 


| 


at a a 2 
Popula-| F s “A 5 Ke 
tion last | 2 3 B 2 & & 
Census a 3 g a 2 ay 
1=1000, ‘S g EB =| —& | $8 
Ay A 5 4 < [=aS) 
United Kingdom— 
England and Wales ..........+5 26,094 | 2:4] 6:9] 38:7] 24:5] 5:3 | 42°8 
Scotland ae 3735 2°6 4°7 3°5 | 24°4 7:0 | 42°2 
Ireland . 6174 | 2°88} 8-2 1°4 | 138°3 | 19°0 | 45°7 
Total United Kingdom ..... 85,003 | 2°7| 7:0] 3°38 | 23-0] 7:5 | 48°5 
Sia Colonies of Australasia— 
Victoria 862 | 1:6] 4°5 | 4:1 | 18°8 | 14°5 | 43°5 
Queensland O13 1 dato bs Oa O27 IL Ssoat ie ene 
South Australia...........000e 280 | 1:4] 4:1] 4:8] 16°5 | 12°6 | 39-4 
Western Australia ............ 30.| 1:6.) 8:9 | 5:1-)-12°6') 16:1} 39-8 
Wasmiamineecicer css: 116 1°5 4°6 | 3°41 16°5 | 16°9 | 42°9 
Nowe Zealand siccccs0i.cceca0resae 490! 1°5| 4:1] 4:3 '16°8 | 11°2., 87-9 
Total of Six Colonies ...... 1991 | 1°5| 4:4] 4°41] 17°7 | 18-7 | 41-7 
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Proportions of the Five principal Classes of Breadwinners—continued. 


. . . 2 

Popula- 3 k ic Ry 5 Pt 
ti0n last § 2 E 2 s 2 ; 
Census 3 é ral 2 5 oe 3 
1100} § | 2] 2 | 2] e422 
Ay A io) 4 < HO 
United States of America ...... 50,155 | 1°8| 6°3| 8°6| 7°6| 15°3 | 34°6 
PAVPIRGIB Av 4se acne ost lNece'ce ecthens 27,279 peat 3°2 3°3 | 18:0 | 17-0 | 38°6 
France .-1] 37,3217} 1°8| 6°3| 4°2 | 12:0 | 18°0 | 42°3 
Austria .. «| 22,144 1:9 4°0 | 2:0 | 10°0 | 28:0 | 45:9 
APTileatie We ort tree | EeCeeee eee 5520 3:0 9:0 4°4 | 17°2 | 14°6 | 48°2 
VCR, 23.0 EGedisccecedltseveas+osses>| COO,80L 1°3 iPS 1°4 | 14°6 | 28:0 | 46°2 
Totals and Averages ...... 433,304 | 1°6 | 3:0] 2°3 | 18:3 | 23:2 | 43°4 


It will be seen from this comparison that broadly there is a general 
agreement in the proportion which each class bears to the rest. The 
only abnormal proportions in the Industrial and Agricultura] classes, asin 
the United Kingdom and India, are due to the special centralisation of 
Manufactures in the one country and Agriculture in the other. In all 
such cases the local creation is beyond the requirements of the local 
population, ‘These five classes embrace on the average within 0°8 per 
cent. of all breadwinners. 


AGEs. 


Proportion of Persons living under each Age Group in Tasmania. 


At the last Census the Proportions of persons living under each 
Age Group were as under :— 


Age Group. Males. Females, Persons, 
All Ages 52°86. 47°14, 100:00 
0-5 13°29 14°79 13°99 
5-10 11°89 12°77 12°31 
10-15 11°44 12°22 11°81 
15-20 10°96 12°22 11°55 
20-25 9°77 10°88 10°29 
25-35 11°93 12°05 11°99 
35-45 8°26 9°19 8°69 
45-655 8°32 7°66 8°01 
55-65 7°41 4°80 6°23 
65-75 4°56 2°35 3°52 

75 & over 1°78 0°83 1°34 
Not specified 0°39 0°14 0:27 
100-00 100:00 100°00 


For all ages under 45, the proportion of Females greatly exceeded 
the Males; for ages over 45 the proportion of Males exceeded the 
Females. The numbers living over 65 are proportionately much above 
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the average of the other Colonies, as indicated by the following Sum- 
mary :— 


Proportion of Persons living under Principal Age Groups in various 


Countries. 

a EE SE ES ES RE A LT a. 

Country. 0-5. 5-20. 20-45. | 45-65. (65 and over. 
WViGLOTIN cocsecccestsess< 1881] 13°41 37°39 S177 14°98 2°45 
New South Wales... ,, 14°84 35°14 86°26 11°30 2°46 
Queensland............ 55 14°85 31°86 40°73 9°76 1°35 
South Australia ...... “p 14°89 34°60 87°27 +} 10°86 2°34 
Western Australia... ,, 13°91 34-66 82-04 16°33 2°49 
New Zealand Soasttey 3 15°01 36°40 84°34 12°05 1°81 
TASMANIA, -vips¥4 sic ceove a 13°99 35°67 30°97 14°24 4°86 
England and Wales. ,, 13°6 32°17 34°8 14°3 4°6 
Scotland ....cseseseceeee ed fe ed 83-0 34°2 141 4:9 
NTeland A seisssosisssckes a Va 34°7 52°23 15°6 6°2 
FYANC@ .........000e00e 5 9:2 26°1 36°1 20°5 8-1 
United States ......... 1880} 13:4 33°8 86°3 13-0 3°5 


A more instructive analysis of the composition of the Population of 
various Countries under three important age groups, is contained in the 
following summary :— 


THREE principal Age Groups in various Countries compared. 


| 
Date of 45 and 
Census, | 2725 15-45. Brace: Total. 
ViCGOridu sty ceeus casts tonnes 1881 38°97 43°60 17°43 100* 
New South Wales............ 1881 89°87 46°37 13°76 100* 
Queensland...........s.ecsssees 1881 38°35 49°19 1l‘1l 100* 
South Australia ........-...06. | 1881 88°84 47°92 13°20 100* 
Western Australia............ | 1881 38°32 42°29 18°82 100* 
New Zealand apceveba coteceaset 1881 41:28 44°52 13°86 100* 
TASMAN seecdecasasiovseaece 1881 38°11 42°52 19°10 100* 
BEOBIRG ects gcics--penicrertanas 1881 | 36-40 | 44:80 | 18-80 100 
MCOMIBTIOL.. crane rcegnichactenures 1881 36°56 44°33 19°11 100 
Ireland Bs ivakcaccedaenteedtne et 1881 35°04 43°07 21°83 100 
France 1882 26°74 44°69 28°57 100 
UnitediStatesimecc, cdot cece 1880 87-15 50°64 12687 100 
ELIGHOSTE sanscceattess dietsecs ..  |N.Zealand| U. States | France - 
41°23 50°64 28°57 
TOW ESE wav carte entices coe be France |W. Austra-|Queensland =. 


26°74 | lia 42°2 1111 


ern em ENE a I ARR SRE ETA ANC 
* These totals include a small percentage of unspecified ages. 


The effect of the much larger natural increase in group 0-15 is at 
once seen in the Australasian group in comparison with the proportions 
living under the same group in older and more densely populated 
countries, especially so as regards France. Immigration and higher 
natural inerease haye an important influence in swelling the 15-45 
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group, and thereby diminishing the relative proportions of the 45 and 
above group. This is specially noticeable in the case of the United 
States and New Zealand. 

Emigration and a low rate of natural increase have the contrary 


effect upon these groups, as exemplified in the cases of France and 
Treland. 


ReExArTIvE Strength of the Australasian Male Population (Census 1881). 
Per cent. to Total Males. 


ee 


Supporting Ages. Dependent Ages. 
py ae 15-65. | 0-415. | 65 and over. 
| 
Queensland: s.5...40: sasteonce 37°04 63°20 83°13 1°53 
South Australia ............... | 35°10 61°06 36°54 2°34 
New South Wales ............ 82°20 61:27 36°92 2°81 
New Zealand ...... Bee 29°24 58°95 38°56 1:92 
PASMBMNG 2 ios.oc.ce.tscrecanBeoe 25°84 56°69 36°62 6°30 
Western Australia ............ | 25°50 62°51 33°65 3°26 
Wietorint itn inate | 25-32 60:27 37°91 2°82 


The relative number of males in each Colony at the vigorous and 
supporting ages places Queensland first and Victoria last as regards the 
soldier’s age group, and Queensland first and Tasmania last as regards 
the whole group, 15-65, embracing those at supporting ages. The very 
high death-rate of children diminishing the proportion of the 0-15 
group, together with the small number surviving over 65 years, are the 
main influences which give Queensland the doubtful advantage of the 
premier position as regards relative masculine strength. The abnormal 
number attaining extreme longevity in Tasmania is the chief cause of 
her inferior position in the relative number of males in the 15-65 age 
group. 

The males at the soldier’s age in Australasia represented 16:47 per 
cent. of the total population at the last Census 1881, and would repre- 
sent a strength of about 605,700 eftectives at the close of the year 1888. 

It would require a total population of 4,235,000 in England and 
Wales to yield an equal number at the soldier’s age. 


DIstrRiBUTION. 


Distribution of Population in Tasmania. 


The greater portion of the Population of Tasmania is distributed 
in the fertile low-lying areas along the northern and eastern seaboard ; 
in the broad tract of fertile country within the watershed of the Tamar 
and its tributaries, whose chief centre is the City of Launceston in the 
north ; and within the watershed of the Derwent and its tributaries, 
whose chief centre is the City of Hobart, the Capital, situated at the 
mouth of the estuary of the Derwent in the south. 

There are only two centres which, in so small a population, may 
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be truly termed Urban Districts—viz., the Cities of Hobart and Laun- 
eeston. Their relative proportions to the country townships and 
scattered agricultural settlements are shown in the following Summary 
for the Census years 1861, 1870, and 1881, and also for the current 
year, 1888. 


DistRrBuTion of Population in Urban and Country Districts. 


Area, 84-| 1861, |1870. | 1881. 1888. 


miles. 
: Numerical. AS 
Urban Group— 
City of Hobart*...........sseeseees 1°98 | 19,449 | 19,092 | 20,704 | 26,675 
City of Launceston* 5°38 | 10,359 | 10,668 | 12,686 | 16,107 
Total Urban Group ......:seeeee 7°36 | 29,808 | 29,760 | 33,390 | 42,782 
WontiryeWistricts) ccsacedsatactesescsvecsne 26,208 | 60,169 | 69,568 | 82,315 | 103,347 


26,215 | 89,977 | 99,328 | 115,705 | 146,129 
Per Cental. 
Urban Group-— 

CitygOrplVObaltaess.tssscacerectr es ecese 0°75 | 21°62 | 19°22} 17°90] 18°26 

City of Launceston 2°05 | 11°51 | 10°74! 10°96 | 11°02 


Votal Urban Group * 3... .ccsesess 2°80 | 33°13 | 29°96 | 28°86 | 29°28 
Country Districts ...........000. seseeceees 97°20 | 66°87 | 70°04 | 71°14) 70°72 
PROLAMsscscans cesecerisavdsere 100-00 | 100-00 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 


ee 
* Exclusive of Suburbs. 


On January Ist, 1889, Hobart, with Suburbs, is estimated at 33,986, or 23-25 per cent, 
Ditto, ditto, Launceston, Gitt0.......s0...-s-ssessessreceese 20,910, or 14°31 


” 


BOplifecssesavecdndecscuvetccevatertscccanees 54,896 37°56 


From the above analysis it will be seen that the metropolitan 
population of the chief city bears the proportion of 23°25 per cent. to 
the total population. This proportion is relatively much smaller than 
that of Melbourne, Sydney, or Adelaide, these centres being pro- 
portionately to their total population about equal to the aggregate of 
Hobart and Launceston. 


Perr Cent. Proportion of Metropolitan to Total Population in Australasian 
Chief Cities. 


L861. | 1SS81. | 1886. |182es. 
WWiGIWOUTHOlccincecesreuesyuessdse hesetey 25°89 | 32°81 37°05 
Sydney .........00 sevens A 26°70 | 29°40 | 33°20 
CBU CS cstsrccisesses wee 37°11 ao ae 
VOWMERE aes S0e cagecseees ae 23°55 eae 23°25 
DARE arcs sacks tccesesdosetvasueettcae's aa 19°60 
STISDANO Ro acissescstscdsesncssnssan see ie 14°57 
Wellington ...... sesnaaus caxddven detest sa 4°20 
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DistrrputTion of Population in Municipal, Police, and Registration Dis- 
tricts of Tasmania on 3lst December, 1888, computed on the basis of the 
Census of 3rd April, 1881. 


Municipal AnD Po.icr Districts. REGISTRATION DIsTRIcTs. 


Name. Population. Name. Population. 
2958 || Beaconsfield .........sseeeeee 2333 
g 2810. || Bingal sn. .< ce. scccsscescssesese 2790 
Launceston (City) ......... 16,107 || George Town............. i 2607 
George TOWN ......+++e++ Lefroy ....s..0.-s hater 
Portland. .cccsocsserseses : - 9089 || Launceston ............ceeres- 21,176 
Ringarooma ......s0seee0 Bivandale ...0....ccssssccseeee 3124 
BoD Vie cseemneete see wedeee «snes G268 || BOrElAnG sc: sssasceccccacuense 2120 
WWOSLDUCViastastersedessararesss 6817 || Ringarooma............006 “ 8001 
Westbury... ati 
IRGATIRAOLO! sevsecesceccee rs) 6154 
Total North-Eastern a 4g 
el i 44,049 43,305 
Deloraine .......-...0ee. aaeses 5212 ‘| Deloraine ..........-..seeece ‘ 5199 
RAINE DEVE tovscsescecasssscos¢ 8938 || Emu Bay........cssseeeee 
ORE SOLC ececesessuorsesce Seal LD OOP MV OLALBML :::.cccvesssecrees ; See 
Reseller sesterscesunt sete cest RO7Sic EELOLLON csascos.cccscovessessees 2076 
WIGTEOV canetesessanaccnasess 
Port Sorell. + cd 
Sheffield... ae 1056 
UlVerstones scccccscsvsesee-+e 3252 
Total North-Western. | 55 924 5 
Daan § 22,754 tas 22,778 
DOLD WO) sa stasciicceveseapeare Both wellic.ccccsesssocesoeeess i 
Campbell Town...........+ 2518 || Campbell Town............. 3423 
Green Ponds...........5..... 1617 || Green Ponds..........se0000 1617 
HAMUEON :6.c0cesc-scesssore i EVATOU EON segtecgs sos secnaes a 
MACQUATIC'. 5... .n00ceeceens 5 2350! Strahan Pedeen ent aceks ae 
Longtord ...... Pinaesieneeeca 5692 || Longford..............0+200e0+ 6520 
Longford (South) . Soy Ole | ORMANUN stssetearnesrecsssss5e 3816 
Oatlands......... 3816 
ROSS csscnceesescseys syenmecere 950 | 
Total Midland Division| 18,499 | 19,094 


| 


Brighton.....,.-.:.sessccsssee Brighton ......sscseeseoreesees 2 
(Art prVvOleassccss secctyoscene Gren COcecesascsstedtessesssse 1229 
03 [REST T ZS a aS Sc Glamorgan:..i.0cccceccccseses 1297 
Glamorgan <..27-.....50s-0005 Tale | PeceOrd Onlsereeescceeeceessseewere 877 
IGN ONG pcarsccccssoseccuee? 1944 || Hobart.........2.ssscseseeeeee 84,417 
Hobart: (City)..c0..068-.005. 26,675 || Kingston........ssccssceeesees 1500 
PUGUACkiecanesteccesenerescesees 5812 || New Norfolk...........0.se.- 4603 
Kingborough 2604 || Port Cygnet..........0s:0066 1964 
New Norfolk 4603 || Ralph’s Bay..........0.000 335 
SG RIONG teeresecs ss essences 2742 _ || Richmond... y.scsrsesrscrsssees 2742 
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Disrrisution of Population—continued. 
ee 


Monrcrpar and Portce Districts. REGISTRATION DISTRICTS. 
Name. Population. Name. Population. 
Dorellicgeetesstorssretasesoce es POS | SOLGLL Sc. .0.secccceereevean ses 2673 
Spring Baycis..csss.svessec0 1261 || Spring Bay Pa 1218 
Tasman’s | 312 
WictOria. savccsrncetettccstess 930 
Total South-Eastern) es ate 
‘Division. ¢| 53,880 Bs | 56,659 
| 
IP TANKMM latcsesecotssartinaceny C967 ||/Esperance:..:...0-.cc..0--5see 1841 
irsiniclinissscecsseieceses Oise 
Geeveston’ <....-2ccccess0es } aoa 
Total South-Western rs e 
b shipde b} 6967 * 4313 
ToraL FoR TASMANIA...| 146,149 146,149 
| 
Miscentuangous Parricuuars. 
Population of Tasmania. $f 
Summary of yarious Analyses. 
isss. 
So sMean po pilatiotiet. ccc icnseviosvesveess 144,314 
. Total population, 31st December 146,149 
ba Ditto per square mile .............. x 5°57 
> Males on 31st December.............++. 78,029 
DROMALSS ATED seveevoscssaschocditivs vedo sss ssecsdcbeeetoeses yee 68,120 
© Males on 31st December, per cent. to totih.......csssseeeeeeres 53°39 
PE HOMAles ONPeNELO, CILCOcas seteccsaccouesecoses Tee acceate soi seseve ees 46°61 
2 No. of children at School, age 7-14, 31st December ......... 24,100 
7 Persons under 15 years of age, ditto..........sscseseeceeee esacbee 55,696 
“© Males 21 years of age and over, ditto ..........44 39,106 
y Ditto per cent. to total population, ditto ... 26°76 
‘Y Males at soldier’s age (20 - 40)............ 20,163 dee 
‘© Females living—16 to 45 Age-group .... 30,205 os 
Householders, 31st December ......... 27,628 
Ditto per cent. to total population..............00 asus sate 18:90 
’ Electors on Roll, Legislative Council .... 6135 
ed Ditto per cent. to total population 4:20 
fe Ditto ditto to males 21 years of age and over........... : 15°69 
7</ Electors House of Assembly ............cssesevsceccessees Sion suse 25,312 
A Ditto per cent. to total population...........csccsesseeeeee : 17:32 
£4 Ditto ditto to males 21 years of age und over.....s.060 64:73 
/ Persons to each inhabited dwelling-house ~........ naeeeaee on 5:29 
/> Excess of Births over Deaths 2741 
“7 Excess of Immigration over Emigration.........ccccccccceesees 930 


2 © Total increase over previous year, per cent. .....00.. ceeeeeee 2°58 
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AREA AND POPULATION OF BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


ee rr RS 


: ' Persons per 
Country. Area, Population. Square Mile. 
| 
——— —_—_-——_—_ eee et ————————————s ———aes 
Europe—United Kingdom : 
England and Wales ...... 1888 | 58,764 28,628,804 492 
Sootland..<...s:.casesaseoree fa 29,820 4,034,156 135 
Treland........ Stace =e | 32,531 4,790,614 147 
Total United Kingdom ,, 121,115 37,453,574 310 
Gibraltar ......cecsccoseesees * 2 24,139 12,069 
Heligoland ........--.++.+++ * 1 2001 2001 
MBItA Bacansesncttteeesceseccns 1887 119 160,679 1350 
Total Europe ........00+ 121,237 37,640,393 310 
Asia: : 
Adee: tecsscrssecnaac-esweuss ose 66 34,711 526 
Ceylon ...........ssevsseseress 1881 25,365 2,850,000 112 
Oy pas ieceiiecteaeess 1881 3584 186,173 52 
Hong Kong........sssesee0e 1887 30 212,951 7098 
India, British ...........006 1881 868,314 | 198,700,853 229 
A DURT mis towr esses cenes veces 1887 30 5883 196 
North Borneo.....5:.-..0 - 27,500 175,000 6 
IPerimincr-torstachewssesesseed - tf 150 21 
Straits Settlement ...... +» 1887 1472 537,000 365 
Total (Aisin: -scssasessehsi a 926,368 | 200,310,884 216 
Africa : 
ASCENSION .......e0eceeeeeee ‘si 35 200 6 
Cape Colony .......-es+00 1887 213,917 1,877,213 6 
Gambia ...... sasuesnacensaya 1881 69 14,150 205 
Gold Coast ....0..ceeseee +1887 29,401 1,405,450 48 
Lagos ...... aevecnvessiacsnes 1881 1069 75,270 70 
Mauritius. cccccccseses.coee 1887 713 368,163 516 
Natal = -...... 1887 18,750 477,100 25 
St. Helena ... 1881 47 5059 108 
Sierra Leone .......cee Ai) 3000 60,546 20 
Total Africa . ssscccseocee ove 267,001 3,783,151 14 
America : 
Bermudas 19 15,347 808 
Canada........000 3,470,257 4,875,035 1 
British Guiana ......... 109,000 270,042 2 
Newfoundland 42,000 197,335 4 
‘West Indies — : 
Bahamas ......0.+eeceee Sars 4466 45,701 10 
Turk’s Island .........+.. 1881 169 4732 28 
JAMIBICA—<...s0rssecesseres 1887 4193 603,500 144 
Windward Islands......... = 784 330,348 421 
Leeward Islands...........+ 1881 665 139,843 210 
MPrNCaU teceeees seeeeeeuac sent 1881 1754 183,486 105 
Total America ......... 3,633,307 6,665,369 sh 


\--eo 


' 
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AREA and Population of British Possessions—continued. 
ER 


| ; iy 
Country. | Area, Population. 3 seare:) ale. 
Australasia : 
WACLOTIArentrssorcrstcassceree 1888 87,844 1,090,870 12°41 
New South Wales ......... , 310,700 1,085,356 3°59 
Queensland .............e0008 > 668,497 387,463 “58 
South Australia ............ ms 903,690 318,308 35 
Western Australia ......... Ae 1,060,000 42,137 “04 
Tasmania .......s.eeceecesesee . 26,215 146,149 5:18 
New Zealand ............04 6 104,403 607,380 5°81 
Total Australasia ...... ... 3,161,389 3,677,663 1:16 
South Seas : 
WUT Meeereterscctoaecsdcekcavaae 7741 125,441 16 
Falkland Nelands) << scsceces 6500 1843 28 
Total South Seas......... 14,241 127,284 9° 
Total British Possessions ... 8,123,543 | 252,204,744 31° 
AREA AND POPULATION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The following table shows the Area and Population of the principal 


Foreign Countries :— 


Anza and Population of Foreign Countries.* 


Estimated 
States. Area, 

Sq. Miles. 

Europe— In thousands. 
Austro-HUngary ....cssceccssoveseee 240°9 
IBBIDTUMrsctecrsesceacenaces se 114 
Denmark ........csse000++ cies 14°1 
as Galiano ey 86°6 
INTRNICOrs seettati ss sescsah oceese stax cssetuse 204°2 
» Colonies .... 1788°3 
German Empire... 211°1 
Greece’ ....ic5.0.cis. 25°0 
Gal Viecesevéseieeat 114°4 
Montenegro..... 375 
WNGtherlatidsirrncccosdscsc-steccdscsoeees 12°6 
Pr WOlOMIES sevessussesesssees 766°1 
ORGS aletetescrccssstoneess--eas-reeeees 34°0 
3 Colonies ...... podlinaessseeus 705°2 
HROUMIAM Getacescessacdsvesscerccsccesssee 48°3 
Russia in Europe .........sseeeseesees 2095 °5 
PASI Sa eeeterdce sche esce 6548°6 
‘Total Russian Empire ......+« 8644°1 
DGLviemtaceavanteriescvareevsssctessssecrs =: 18°8 
Spaiieprsrcctecasercs Deetavartescuacesesees 197°7 
Re OOLOMEN tone aracusssqunsectateetee 163°9 
Sweden and Norway .. 294:2 


| 
Population, | 


Persons 
Year. estimated or, per Square 
ascertained. Mile. 
Census* In thousands, 

1886 39,641 164 
9 5910 520 
=) 2108 149 
1880 116 1 
*1886 32,219 187 
1882 16,460 9 
#1885 46,856 221 
*1879 1979 79 
1886 29,944 262 
*1879 220 62 
1886 4391 347 
1886 28,687. 37 
*1881 4708 138 
eee 3339 5 
1887 5500 114 
1884 88,205 42 
” 15,865 2 
Prt 104,071 12 
#1885 1937 103 
” 17,226 87 
=e 9996 61 
1885 6676 23 


ee ee eee eee 
* These figures are taken from “The Statistical Abstract and Record” of Canada for 


the year 1888, 
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Arg and Population of Foreign Countries—continued. 


Estimated Population,| Persons 
States. ; Area, Year. estimated or| per Square 
Sq. Miles. ascertained. Mile. 


In thousands.| Census* In thousands. 


Switzerland .............. CY Seca eee ie 15°9 1886 2941 185 
Turkey in Europe ...00.......ss0ec000 | 125°3 Sf 9277 74 
BOUL aS See eee 729°4 3s 16,174 22 
+ sien os BRCOPEEEEET 398-9 - 1000 2 
Ray cies ccseacsi.csist 11 ‘ 6817 620 
Total Tur rh Empire ......... 1264°5 an 33,268 26 
Total Europe .............0. 24,773°8 2 541,533 22 

Asia— ————— — | Sec 
OWA: Seccoreaecoeeace net cesestocatceesss 1298 1885 383,000 295 
»» Dependencies ............... ss] 2882 * 21,180 7 
82 1886 12,000 146 
148 = 38,151 257 
628 1881 7653 12 
250 1886 6000 24 
5288 ose 467,985 88 

———— eee ees | ee 
14°3 1886 1068 75 
MACAO RACAL aaicravsct5,<acecclivsssccesess 228°5 ” 3500 15 
DEQEGUGO Girunesnscssesascasndccucncstere ss 219 = 5000 23 
South African Republic............... 114°4 = 360 3 
WUMIIS tov asseecs segteotnesscaichcssetaces is 42 Ah 1500 36 
TERIAL Td are oe OTRO YP 6 59 240 384 
NOtAE MEICA ss cocsevscsscsved 618°8 oes 11,668 19 

America— — ——— — 
Argentine Republic ............00006 1125 1887 3435 3 
BOM VR iectercesseswovstescecessceacssetenss 772 1886 1952 3 
SEA ic ceecdareesseesUiveseteveursesaste +-| 8219 ‘ 12,922 4 
OER orctasviaivelcdesnuscedlUayiaseesstess 293°9 *1885 2257 8 
OGIDMDitisse.ceits ssecdesccedarcases eovees 504°8 1881 3879 8 
Costa Rica ....... Seassesscieasrsesentsee 23°2 *1883 182 7 
EGUAGOLEs cvestascesscrsasdabaseseosscssesth SABO *1885 1005 4 
Guatemala ......... danacabags tsa tas305 6 46°8 1887 1358 29 
Hayti ..... ane ieee cdeteties sasptees 10°2 1886 572 56 
Honduras 46°4 1884 458 10 
Mexico * 742°1 1882 10,448 14 
NIGHTAP UA! 5 éedckuseessssccosdsi--sscagees 49°5 1883 276 6 
PATAGUBY “sevecsscscnoessseccesccvconees 92 *1887 240 38 
PGMiBiscncsoscbuceihassssdsassvavess oesvesces| 463°7 1876 2700 6 
SAIVAGON eves coscscccsacsndsstcccssseces 7°2 *1886 651 70 
San Domingo ............ eaistonsvece sss 18 1887 504 28 
Upited (Statens tecsccsccecoececesessss see] 8603 ses 60,151 17 
Uruguay «ssccseee “ 73°5 1886 596 8 
WeneZuela. ccrsicsdsecccocccesesocccesees 632°7 1884 2122 3 
Sot! 2 ATIGPICE. oc. .scsecesesstesees ae ove 105,978 9 

OGGGTICA “sie sstistveccersdecscndesserensena¥ ay 

WET AWOL coca winitudacadocshavasccasseset es space 6°7 *1884 81 12 
MP balla ssis acs spins beicscisteed 42,659 w —_ {1,127,244 26 


* These figures are taken from “The Statistical Abstract and Record” of Canada for 
the year 1888. 
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POPULATION OF THE WORLD. 


According to Hubner’s estimate, quoted by Mr. Hayter in the 
Year Book of Victoria, the Population of the World in 1886 was :— 


Europe .. + 338,710,000 
ASIA ...506 830,898,000 
Africa ... 199,248,000 
EOPICRS cersseaessssecss 111,511,000 
Australasia and Polynesia os 4,702,000 
USOIAR MAMI esgcccesesousatcessenacaseeie 82,000 

otal cerca: tent cc tweens 1,485,151,000 

CHAPTER IX. 


Vital Statistics. 


BIRTHS. 


Dorine the year 1888 the number of Births registered was 4777, of 
which 2373, or 49°68 per cent., were males, and 2404, or 50:32 per 
cent., females. Thus the females were in excess of males by 3], or 
1:31 per cent. 

The following abstract shows the comparison with the nine years 
previous in the Urban aud Country Districts of Tasmania :— 


Births in Urban and Country Districts of Tasmania, 1879-1888. 
No. of Births. 


Yearly 


1880.|1881./1882./1883./1884.|1885,/1886. Average. 
Urban Districts— 
Hobart, ...csessse Sertgssekedeatincersdescesbecevss Ses cvtesees Seeades 995-10 
63590 
1631-00 
Country Districts ........6 cpectnbeseic Seoctisscrcatacessoeved 2656°80 
Total for Tasmania ....r..cecceeeensevecersesssosesscsveccssecooes 4287°80 


Birth-rate per 1000 of Mean Population ............s+seeeees 33°79 


O8T 
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From the preceding table it will be observed that the total birth- 
rate, although slightly less than that of the former year, it is 0°69 
per 1000 persons above the average of the last decade. The increase 
over the first year of the decade is equal to 1-06 births per 1000 persons 
living. The following is a comparative abstract of the birth-rates in 
the Australasian Colonies in the order of highest birth-rates :— 


Birth-rate in Australasia, 1887-1888. 


Births per 1000 Density of Percentage of Ages over 60 
Persons living, 1888. | Population, 1888.| to Total Population, 1881. 


Queensland ......... 37°77 0°58 1:87 
Western Australia. 36:09 0:04 5:12 
New South Wales... 36-20 3-49 4:31 
South Australia .... 33-43 0°35 4:13 
Tasmania ......0c000. 33°10 5°57 8:04 
NMAGtORIA Ee. ovasetacsae 82°49 12°41 4:65 
New Zealand ........ 31-22 581 2°72 


It must be borne in mind that while the birth-rate in a particular 
country invariably increases with an improvement in its material condition, 
the absolute difference between different countries is not always to be 
taken as the measure of relative prosperity between them. In the 
earlier stages of young communities the absolute height of the birth- 
rate is greatly influenced by the proportion which the native-born of 
the population bear to the whole, and thus it almost invariably follows 
that in those Colonies where the native-bor2 are fewer in proportion the 
birth-rate index is relatively high, and, conversely, where the native- 
born are proportionately more numerous the birth-rate is invariably 
low. This, in a large measure, is due to the circumstance that a 
population mainly composed of immigrants contains a larger propor- 
tion of adults and married persons in the full vigour of life. Asa 
Colony becomes more settled the number of persons living between 20 
and 50 bears a smaller proportion to the whole from the natural increase 
in numbers of the young and aged. Hence it may follow that the 
numbers born relative to parents may be high when the birth-rate per 
total population is low, and vice versd. Therefore the older settlement 
and the larger proportion of persons over 60, combined with a relative 
density of population per square mile of area, are sufficient to account 
for the lower birth-rate in Tasmania and Victoria as compared with the 
younger or less densely populated sister Colonies of Australasia. 

The following table shows the birth-rate in each separate division 
of the Colony :— 
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Birth-rate in various Districts of Tasmania, 1884-1888. 


Percentage of 


Persons living} Birth-rate per 1000 living Persons, 
over 60 years 
Districts. of age.—-(Cen- we 5 z= 
sus 1881). 3 888.1887.|1886. 1885.1884. 
Urban Districts............... 9-19 82°55 | 35°60 | 36°76 | 37°78 | 38°49 
Country Districts— 
North-Western Division 6:03 41°39 | 40°41 | 37°48 | 39°66 | 37:07 
South-Western Division 7:05 82°63 | 31°85 | 34°52 | 87-40] 86:31 
North-Eastern Division.. 5:99 34:04 | 31°66 | 32°38 | 33°33 | 35:78 
Midland Division ......... 8°66 28°91 | 27:34 | 30°33 | 28:11 | 31:19 
South-Eastern Division.. 8°90 28°69 | 31:00 | 29°45 | 81-11 | 81:00 
All"Tasmantifssssesssc.ss0es ae 8:04 83°10 | 33°86 | 34:15 | 85°08 | 35°66 


For many years the highest birth-rate has been in the Urban 
Districts. During the last three years, however, the Urban Districts 
have actually been surpassed by the District of the North-West, which 
has been showing rapid progress in material welfare during the last 
decade. There has been a very rapid increase indeed within the first 
two groups during the last four years,—that is, in the Urban and North- 
Western Divisions. Within the South-Western, North-Eastern, Mid- 
land, and South-Eastern Country Districts the birth-rate is much lower 
than in the two divisions first named; and it is noteworthy that in the 
Midland and Eastern Districts the birth-rate is stationary or declining. 

The very large birth-rate in the North-Western Division, 41-39, 
probably, is more largely due to an under-statement of population than to 
a greater relative proportion of births. It must be borne in mind that, ex- 
cepting at the time of census taking, there are no means whereby the 
migration of population within each district can be ascertained ; and 
hence the ordinary method of apportioning equally the excess of immi- 
gration over emigration on the basis of former population involves an 
element of error. Ifwe assume that the real birth-rate is only 35 per 
1000 persons—a more probable supposition—then the actual population 
of the North-Western Division of the Island would have been 32,585 
persons at the middle of the year 1887, and not 23,039, as estimated in 
the ordinary way. 


DEATHS. 


The Deaths registered during the year 1888 numbered 2036, of 
which 1175, or 57-71 per cent., were males, and 861, or 42°29 per cent., 
were females. 

The total number of Deaths during 1888 is absolutely 125 less 
than the previous year, and relatively (14°11 per 1000 persons living) is 
1-29 per 1000 below the average of the last decade. 

The following abstract shows the comparison with the nine years 
previous in the Urban and Country Districts of Tasmania :— 


LL 


Urban Districts— 


Hobart ...... POR ARORA RAR NATE Ree PRA panne -| 648 | 646 
Launceston ......... Maes RicctincsacnetescseasnsReckuuovescerees 331. +318 


Mora UC TAMA LIAGIICtBNicactcccspacese=sinastresarccecteretee 979 | 964 
Country Districts. ..... SRE CS TE sesadugae seseantunacesseees 709 | 868 
Total for Tasmania.........cccecvereeees misapacccuscadesdevcons 1688 | 1832 


Death-rate per 1000 of Mean Population ............scseee0es 15°18 | 16-12 


No. of Deaths. 


1879./1880.,/1881.)1882.|/1883,|1884, 


1885./1886.)1887,)1888. 


638 | 683 | 785 | 708| 741 718 | 804] 715 
355 | 428] 399] 474] 444 | 452] 485] 431 


993 | 1111 | 1184 } 1182 | 1185 | 1170 | 1289 | 1146 


740 | 795] 938} 808] 851] 806{ 872] 890 


1733 | 1906 | 2122 | 1990 | 2036 | 1976 | 2161 | 2036 


14°77 | 15°79 |17:06 | 15°50 | 15:40 | 14°58 | 15:45 | 14-11 


Seasonal Influence. 


The following abstracts show to what extent the varying conditions 
of each period of the year affect the death-rate, also the comparison 
with corresponding periods in previous years :— 


Dearus per 1000 Persons living. 


1888. 
1888.|1887. 


Increase. | Decrease. 


Deaths registered 1st Quarter ending 31st Mar.| 4:01 4°48 oan 47 
Ditto 2nd Quarter ending 30th June...... 3-67 3°83 ae -16 
Ditto 3rd Quarter ending 30th September] 3°30 3°65 ae *35 
Ditto 4th Quarter ending 31st December] 3°13 3°49 pee +36 


WORARDY LOPAL csctuscceessssnecek 14°11 15°45 saa 1°34 


Yearly 
Average. 


708°6 
411-7 


1120°3 


827°7 
1948'0 
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NumseEr and Percentage of Deaths occurring each Month during the Years 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888. 


DEATHS. 


Month. ae coe Number. Per Cent. to Yearly Total. 
No. ee 1884, | 1885. |1886.| 1887. | 1888. | 1884.| 1885. |1886.)1887.| 1888. 
January SEERA OF etry ves SEE EE 1091 10°70 173 244 218 231 225 8°69 11:98 11°03} 10°69 11°05 
FRQDIUAry™ wecccesevses escoesccencorsosseess 873 8°56 170 163 168 200 172 8°54 8:05 8°50) 9°25 8°45 


867 8°50 167 152 161 210 177 8:39 7°46 8:15} 9°72 8°69 

777 7°62 154 146 137 170 170 7:76 7:17 6:93] 7°87 8°35 

841 8:24 182 151 143 188 177 9-14 7-41 7:24) 8°70 8:69 

787 7:72 152 148 148 167 172 7°64 7°27 7-49] 7°73 8:45 

879 8°62 162 192 181 187 157 8:15 9°43 9:16] 8°65 771 

847 8:30 180 172 165 153 177 9°04 8°44 8:35) 7:08 8°69 

830 814 163 178 167 180 142 8-19 8-74 8:45) 8°33 6:98 

809 7-93 168 171 145 180 145 8-44 8°39 7°34, 8:33 7-12 

November. ............ Prerrereerys eveesees 719 7:05 141 132 172 138 136 7:08 6-48 871] 6:39 6°68 
DOCAMNDER\...5..scssosccesescuencscesoest oo] §=—879 862 178 187 171 157 186 8:94 9:18 8°65) 7:26 9-14 
TOTAL ..seccessewoseseenees 10,199} 100:00 | 1990 2036 | 1976 | 2161 2036 |100:00 |100:00 | 100-00) 100-00 | 100-00 


v8 
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‘PERCENTAGE to Total Deaths, according to Age, for each Month. 


Under 5 5 Years and | 65 years and 


Month, eee under 65. FS oem 
1838s. 1888. 188s. 
36°44 36:00 27°56 
43°62 32°55 23°83 
27°69 46°32 24°86 
28°24 52°94 18°82 
22°60 43°60 33°90 
26°74 41:28 31°98 
26°75 45°86 27°39 
34°46 37°85 27°69 
25°35 47:18 27°47 
26°20 50°35 23°45 
27°94 36°76 35°30 
32°80 40°86 26°34 
30°26 42:34 27°30 


From these tables it can be seen that particular months have a 
specially marked influence upon the death-rate. Thus, the months 
December, January, and February, though indicating a higher death- 
rate for children, are favourable to health as regards more matured 
persons. Conversely, although May to July over a number of years 
seem to be the most trying months as regards old age, they would 
appear generally to be favourable as regards young lives. 

Upon the whole, the following shows the order of the several 
months of the year as regards their influence upon the death-rate, 
beginning with the lowest :— 


PERCENTAGE to Total Deaths in each Month for all Ages. 
Mean of Five Years, 1884-8. 


1. November ......... 7°05 | 7. AUGUSE ..s.+r00e00e 
RADUIL sascenadaosce ates 7°62 8. March ..... ae 
Sule herecssceatesoaoves 7°72 9. February ,; 

Ae OCLODERY -28<25 20503 ee 7°93 | TOP UL ye sataress sa sseae 8°62 
5. September ......... 8:14 11. December ......... 8°62 
GMS yicesccsicsccccossss 8°24 12. January... 10°70 


Thus, it appears that November is the healthiest month in the 
year ; the least healthy being January, especially as regards infants. 


Localities, 


In the preceding tables comparisons of the varying effects of the 
seasons upon the death-rate were made. In the following tables may 
be traced in like manner the varying influence of Urban and Country 
localities upon the same during the years 1887 and 1888 in the order 
of the lower death-rate in the latter year, 
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Dezarus in Urban and Country Districts per 1000 persons living, for all Ages 
ne 


188s. 
1888. | 1887. 


Increase. Decrease. 


Country Districts— 


South-Western Division ............ 6°34 6:42 ap 0-08 
South-Eastern Division ............ 8°47 11:98 rie - 351 
Msdignd “Division /.2...c.cc00ss0sce0es 8:96 10:87 a 1:91 
North-Western Division ............ 10°89 8°64 2:25 ‘ 
North-Eastern Division ............ 12-04 8°60 3°44 - 
Total Country Districts...... 9:95 9°79 0°16 — 
Urban Districts— 
FLODAYU epee ets concccsexoresSevessterees 20°88 25°74 des 4°86 
Launceston 21:03 24:87 3°84 
Total Urban Districts ....... 20°61 25°41 4°80 
PANTUPASTMAUIA \.csceyecees cos ceee 14-11 15°45 1:34 


Density of Population and Hygiene. 


Except as an ideal standard of health, there is not much value in 
making comparisons between urban and country districts, because density 
of population is itself an important factor in raising the death-rate. If 
we examine the mean death-rate of urban and country districts during 
the year 1887, we find, after making due allowance for old age, hospitals, 
and publie institutions, that the former indicated for ages under 65, 
13°86 per 1000, and the latter, 7°54 per 1000; that is, a difference of 
83:8 per cent. This is an enormous difference in favour of country 
districts. It is true that the centralisation in the urban districts of the 
sick in hospitals, and of paupers and criminals from all parts of the 
country, artificially increases the death-rate of the former, and lessens 
that of the latter, to a much greater extent than happens in countries 
where hospitals and asylums are more generally distributed. Notwith- 
standing this, however, and while recognising on the average that the 
occupations of townspeople are more unhealthy than those of people 
living in country districts, and making due allowance for the important 
excess of the age element in urban districts, there is still a very great 
difference, which is difficult to account for satisfactorily in a young 
country; and while it is probable that the lower death-rate in country 
districts is not due to the relative superiority in artificial modes of 
sanitation as compared with urban districts, it is becoming evident that 
the closer contiguity of dwellings in towns demands that artificial 
sanitary measures in the latter should be specially framed to provide for 
those unfavourable conditions peculiar to all crowded centres of popula- 
tion. In villages and townships the several dwellings, even although 
more imperfectly conditioned in themselves as regards local sanitary 
provision, are naturally more perfectly insulated from each other by 
more or less broad regions of pure air. The poisoned exhalations of 
every individual dwelling do not spread and become more virulent by 
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coming into direct contact with the poisoned atmosphere of neighbouring 
dwellings, but are at once dissipated or purified by that septum of pure 
air which it is reasonable to infer insulates dwelling from dwelling in 
thinly populated country districts. In urban districts, on the contrary, 
the septum of pure air surrounding each dwelling does not exist, or 
only exists temporarily or imperfectly, and consequently, notwith- 
standing special medical supervision, purer water supply, and in many 
cases superior sanitary provisions, the death-rate is invariably higher, 
and the atmosphere of every well regulated dwelling is more or less in 
direct contact with the exhalations of every noxious centre within the 
town. Hence it would appear that the absence of the insulating septum 
of pure air around town dwellings renders the inmates of every house 
more liable to the attack of all infectious diseases which may be floating 
in any part of the atmosphere within the town. Even the otherwise 
healthy wind may be the agent which directs the fatal efluvia from an 
unhealthy centre upon a relatively pure and healthy division of the 
town. 

A town dwelling, therefore, unlike country dwellings, is insecure as 
regards health so long as any centre or dwelling within its boundaries is 
allowed to vitiate the common undivided atmosphere with poisonous 
exhalations. A special responsibility therefore rests upon Town Boards 
of Health to prevent, as far as possible, the creation and spreading of 
all noxious exhalations anywhere within their province. Improved 
antiseptic measures should be devised and rigorously enforced in every 
part of the community. 


QurnquENNIAL Summary of Deaths—under Districts, Classes, and principal Specific Causes—(1884-1888). 


| Class. 


Classes. 
1 | Zymotic Diseases 
2 | Parasitic Diseases 
Constitutional Diseases ...... 
Developmental Diseases...... 
Local Diseases 
Violence 


4é 


Senne neem enreeenns 


O2NIan 


ROWAT, Hircueeostcsss. cess 
Principal Specific Causes. 
OIGVA Da tea ratte sect ascweesss 
PPNGHisiserorereecceteccersnes 
Atrophy and Debility 
Heart Diseases, various ...... 
Diarrhoea and Dysentry...... 
Convulsions 
Bronchitis 
Pneumonia 
MV DILOL OM OCCanesarvetdyesse scons 
Apoplexy 
Paralysis ........ 
Diphtheria 
Premature Birth 
Fractures, Contusions......... 
Drowning......... 
Dentition 
All others 


Seen eee emeeaeeeeeeeee 


Pee eeeeeneeeoes 


ste eenee 


Wee eee e moran nesseneees 


Sener eee eneresenasacceee 


Hobart District. 


Launceston District. 


Country Districts. 


— | | —— | —_] ——_ | —_ 


2 
1 ele Yh er) aks) 
230} 205) 216} 185) 192} 134} 125 


20 me 
NNOONGSE 


25 


WNW AW Ow 


i 
~ 


84 


12 
16 

eeu) 
297) 301 


Tasmania. 


qi 
i] 
C) 
wi 


182 
13 
25 

239 

338 

909 
90 

194 


1990 


302 
143 
126 
151 
57 
115] 
92 
74 
50 
54 
40 
22 
31 
26| 
18 
28) 
661 
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ser 


ABNOR wwWe 


Classes. 
Zymotic Diseases............... 
Parasitic Diseases 
Dietic Diseases..,.............2+ 
Constitutional Diseases 
Developmental Diseases...... 
Local Diseases 
Violence 


Settee ee neeeneeeeeeeeeee 


Toran 


age and ‘Debility......... 
Heart Diseases, various 

Convulsions 
Diarrhoea and Dysentery ...! 
BYONCHIGIS. ¢1s asecsecssess ences 
Pneumonia. 
Typhoid, «c.... 
Apoplexy 
Paralysis 
Diphtheria 
Premature Birth 
Fractures, &c 
Drowning 
Dentition 
PAUMOGHOTAiscnetssercsacsssatcusenl 


tee eeeweeeeeeeeeesees, 


Beet rene ee eeneeeeeee 


we nee ee enereees 


DEATHS 


PER 100,000 Prrsons LIVING. 


223) 461 
20) 13) 3 16 
36} 45 
269) 311 
547) 592 
1085]1000} 989} 823 
58} 80} 92) 112 
194] 184; 193) 214 


2414/2471/2352)2574 


507 
217 
153 
170 

70 
174 
127 

77 

46 

67 

57 
3) 77 
83 
73 
23 
3} 23 
684 


478) 
151 
160 
147 
56 
105 
108 
141 
29 
102 
20 
13 
62 
23 
36 
10 
708} 592 


532 
160 
189 
205 

67 
166 

35 
102 


271) 253) 279 
3} 16; 5 5 
6} 33) 11) 26) 31 

294) 297) 290) 321] 323 

406] 451) 349! 300] 359 

824/1181/1138 1101/1004 

91) 115) 75 

209} 258) 236) 252) 220) 


337| 436 104; 98 
acs 5) 8 

16) 29 
121; 104 
113; 139 
465) 482 

64| 65 
lll} 93 


2104/2604/2383/2379)2481/2061 


253 
226 
163 
200, 
163 
142 
121 
37 
132 
42 
47 
ll 


308 
205 
138, 
158 
174 
149 
67 
77 
138 
72 
77 
51 
46 
21 
46 
35 
717 


311 
105) 72) 55 
177 
215 
115 
62 
67 
62) 
144 
14 
62 
38) 21 
5} 20) 
10 
57 19 
57 9 11 
560} 3€7| 360 


311 
166 
161 
166 
220 
139 
113 
54 
59 
64 
64 
1l 
32} 32 
21; 11 
1l 5 
10) 37 
671) 747 


43 
35 
19}. 6 
26 
29) 
17 
13 
14 


93 
8 


110 
3 
16 
96 
138 
466 
77 
89 


995 


120 
47 
63 
79 
73 
47 
53 
46 
14 
19 
14 
34. 
14 
21 
18 
10 

323 


1550 


142 
9 
19 
186 
263 
708 
70 
151 


235 
111 
98 
111 
89 
44 
71 
57 
38 
42 
31 
17 
24) 
20 
14 
22) 
515 


1540, 


173 
9 
26 
176 
258) 
692 
70) 
134 


238 
107 
94 
105) 
109 
83 
72 
47 
23 
41 
40 
17 
19 
17 
19 
26 
477 


156 
7 
23 
167 
245 
665 
69 
126 


1458) 154é 


212 
105 
85 
105 
91 
76 
76 
55 
35 
41 
27 
9 
27 
13 
22 
12 
467 


250 
9 
17 


268 
588 

80 
148 


106 
96 
72 
98) 
42) 
58) 

80! 
36) 
27| 
25) 
25) 
23 
21 
10 

439 
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There can be no doubt that urban and country district death-rates 
prove that the crowding together of human beings in particular centres 
is injurious to the health, and although the social needs of modern 
civilization render it impossible to prevent such aggregation, wise pro- 
vision may mitigate its attendant evils by reducing this tendency to a 
minimum. This may be more easily effected in new countries, by only 
allowing town allotments to be proclaimed after the careful selection of 
healthful sites situated in localities where a good water supply and 
healthful drainage can be secured. Good ventilation, at the same time, 
ean only be secured by a proper system of streets and lanes, and central 
reserves for parks. By prescribig the breadth of great intersecting 
broadways for each division; the minimum width of streets and lanes ; 
the minimum area of central parks within each division, and the 
minimum air space in dwellings and workshops for each person, the 
tendency to overcrowding would be minimised, and a healthful circu- 
lation in all quarters secured. 

No building should be allowed to be erected until plans of the same, 
completed according to prescribed forms of structure, ventilation, and 
drainage, were passed and approved by a permanently appointed Board 
of competent advisers; and the reimoval of all refuse and filth should 
be effected entirely by the town authorities by the best methods suited 
to the particular locality. 

Together with these provisions we must also include the influence 
of man in the prevention and treatment of injury and disease, The. 
selection of healthful sites for hospitals; the proper isolation of cases 
deemed to be contagious or infectious; and the proper treatment of 
cases, have also a very important influence upon the death-rate of each 
locality. 

Upon the whole, it has now been made tolerably clear that, 
while the total death-rate for all ages may be used locally as a 
fairly reliable index of the health and sanitary condition of the same 
place from year to year, it has been proved to be a most fallacious index 
as regards the comparative health and sanitary condition of different 
localities, owing mainly to the extreme variability in the proportions 
living in different places under the principal age-groups. The elimina- 
tion of old ages, as in the proposed Health Standards hereafter referred 
to, afford more reliable indices between different countries. As regards 
variations from year to year, it is hoped that the observations made 
may be helpful to others in making proper deductions therefrom. 


Comparison showing Twenty of the specific 
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Countries, in the order of their fatality. 
SPECIFIC CAUSES. 
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‘auses of Death in various 


1888.| 1887. 
Ue OUIA dem cct-seesaaess 215 | 239 
DPN GORI feoies es exes 80 | 110 
3. Atrophy and De- 
DULEEY = Jsanscesivoscces 105 | 106 
4, Heart Disease....... 122| 96 
SAD IALTARA sysscereseos 65 | 88 
6. Typhoid (Enteric 
Fever). &c.* ...... 55) 80 
7 COUNEUSIONSS, ssscsei> WOU 72 
8. Pneumonia .........}. 56 | 58 
OH ANCA arc ssscrs occas PEP ns. 
10. Bronchitis............ 60] 42 
11. Apoplexy ............ 31] 36 
ED) Paralysis. ....:.0.000: 32 | 27 
13. Premature Birth...) 15 | 25 
14. Diphtheria ......... 30 | 25 
Ue DEG US Ya cctcnsescsssxas 2) 28 
16. Fractures, Contu- 
RIQU Sere reeers teeses cess 21) 238 
17. Drowning (acci- 
CODA acettraces esos. 
18. Liver Disease ...... 
19. Dysentery ..........0. 
20. Dentition ..........:. 


Tasmania, 


Cause of Death. 


1884-8. 


Victoria, 1886. 


Deaths per 100,000 
Persons living. 
Cause of Death. 
1886.) 1885.) 1884. 
212 | 238 | 235 | Phthisis....... OSE GI 
105 | 107 | 111 | Atrophy and Debility 
Diarrhea. .csevscassssae 
85 |} 94] 98 | Pneumonia ............ 
105 |105 | 111+) Bronchitis... ccsccsss 
655)" 76. | St 1Old Agere Se 
Typhoid (Enteric 
35 | 23) 38 OVETFOCC!) cccsseesuast 
OI] 109 1:89}! Cancer \ecev0nstecssccees 
55 | 471 57 | Liver Disease ......... 
42 | 45] 650] Apoplexy ........c...00. 
76 | 7 71 | Premature Birth...... 
41 | 41] 42] Fractures, Contu- 
27 te A051! BN y SlOnS, cl. 5.0, 08 teetes 
27} 19} 24 | Convulsions ............ 
9| 17} 17 | Stomach Disease ...... 
24] 22) Qe Enteritis: _...<sc.csesens 
Whooping Cough 
18°'| -17 | 20 Peo e (acciden- 
(O10 Beaty epdeccorrnce eo 
19 ; 14 | Congestion of Lungs . 
14} 21 | Tubercular Meningi- 
7 TOiissptlberacerssesessees ae ttetes 
26] 22) Bright’s Disease....... 


Queensland, 1887. 


Cause of Death. 


Deaths per 
00,000 


sons living, 
PMS CHINIG rsa ctaceasteetedesosetecuscces 124 
Den VIRDIMICE ATA Bi aaesisewestvecveseestent ss 89 
SHCOnvialGonsi casos scasscsscesesaesns 82 
4. Typhoid, &e. 69 
5. Drowning 58 
G.FLOCEINE veccecessvesseccscesedesrseees 56 
a aie Hits case nncsvanitsec¢scacet 48 
SL DYRENECLY. s.cescccesessensevscvssscss 46 
QP BrQpchitis. .6...0i..-.00ssceessesevens 42 
10. Diphtheria ... 27 
11. Brain Inflammation 22 
IDAO LOU co c8ctsi cc ysrses- 18 
TB AMOPIOK Vises sstséstonseocess | 18 
PA ORICOROMS Dr tere seers sexe sasco “geeks 
DD WALEDULV deescsetssdsecaereshnaaes chaekO 
TON@HUGHIELNS fecccstsceccnsecss<atvesss Hier 
17. Scarlatina, Remittent Fever ...| 6 
18. 
19. 
20. 


per = 


England, 1886. 


Cause of Death. 


BKONGHItIST s<s<csseseneiascscrenwsdtes 
Led Che eaacccroeea BS 
Heart Disease, Kec... 
Old Age 
Pneumonia 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery 
NSIT: cove cpucstascscveestcscnesecee 
Convulsions 


seeeeeeee 
set eeeeeeeee 


| Apoplexy ...... 
Premature Birth .. “5 
Whooping Cough ........c:000.. 
Measles 
Hemiplegia 
Liver ‘Disease, &€. .........000ce0e00 
Inflammation of Brain............ 
Tabes Mesenterica....... 
Tubercular Meningitis . 
Bright’s Disease....... 
Fractures, Contusions, &e 


* Epidemic this year, 


100,000 Per- 
sons living. 


Deaths per 


Deaths per 
100,000 per- 
jsons living. 
| 


220 
172 
163 
102 
101 
89 
87 
82 
58 
58 
49 
46 
43 
35 
34 
34 
30 
25 
25 
24 
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Effects of, Age upon the Death-rate. 


Tasmania still preserves its singular characteristic of having Old 
Age in itself the first on the list of specific causes of death. As explained 
in the Report prefixed to Statistics for 1882, this is the principal cause 
of our relatively high nominal death-rate as compared with the neigh- 
bouring Colonies, where the proportion of persons living over 60 years 
of age is very. much lower. There is no doubt that the high proportion 
in Tasmania will be greatly reduced in a few years, as the number of 
a certain age-group, now fast dying off, is altogether abnormal, espe- 
cially so for a young community. 

It will be observed that so far as causation of Death is an index of 
the health of a community, Tasmania compares most favourably with 
England and Victoria, which are among the best types of healthy 
countries in Europe and Australia respectively. 


How far can the General Death-rate for all ages be relied upon as a 
comparative index of the health or sanitary condition of any com- 
munity ? 

Indices to the state of health or sanitary condition of a community 
are of the utmost importance to all, and especially so to those who are 
responsible for local sanitary provisions; and hence it is often asked, 
how far is the general death-rate of any year to be relied upon as a test 
of either the health or sanitary condition of any place or country ? 

It may be demonstrated that the general death-rate of any one 

place, though in itself due to a combination of many complex causes, 

may, nevertheless, be used as a fairly reliable local index to health and 
sanitary condition, although a most faulty index as regards the com- 
parative health or the sanitary condition of different localities. The 
dominant influences which determine the total death-rate are these :—- 
1, The proportions living at various age-groups, especially the 
old age-group, 60 years and over. 
2. Migration, as affecting the said proportions, 
3. Birth-rate as affecting the death-rate of 0-5 years’ age- 
group. 
4. Climate. 
5. Seasonal influence. 
6. Cosmical or obscure influences varying or intensifying local 
causes of diseases over wide cycles of years. 
7, War, violence, and famine. 
8. Density of population as exemplified by town and. country 
dwellings. 
9, Sanitary provisions. 
10. Local conditions of soil, altitude, &e. - 
Now, of these important influences, which together combine to 
make up the total death-rate, the first three, though strongly affecting 
it, are not in the slightest degree connected with either health or 
sanitary conditions. It is also obvious, so far as any one locality is 
concerned, that many of the conditions enumerated are more or less 
constant ; while, as regards different localities, and especially countries 
widely apart, nearly all the conditions come into play as disturbers, and 
hence it is, that the general death-rate of any one locality may be a 
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fairly reliable comparative index of the health and sanitary condition 
from year to year; while, as regards longer periods, orewidely sepa- 
rated localities, comparisons by the indication of a general death-rate 
are often utterly fallacious or misleading. 

The following illustrates the disturbing effect of one of the most 
important influences. 


The Disturbing Effect of varying Proportions of Persons living at 
various Age-groups. 


To fully comprehend the effect of disturbance from this source we 
must know in a general way the widely differing proportions which each 
age-group of living persons yield to the yearly death-rate. This is best 
appreciated by dividing the ages into three well-marked groups ; the 
first, 0-5 years, showing the heavy losses at the beginning of life; the 
second, 5-60 years, or vigorous period, showing the sudden descent to a 
minimum, covering the period of youth and middle age; the third, 60 
years and over, or old-age period, suddenly curving upwards and 
marking the maximum of loss occasioned by the natural decay and 
termination of the more vigorous lives. 

The tables and diagrams contained in Statistical Report for year 
1886 give a vivid picture of the broad proportional agreement that 
exists in different countries as regards the losses of life at the three 
great age-groups. For notwithstanding the fluctuations caused in 
different countries, whether due to climate or peculiarities of local 
condition, there is a wonderful similarity in the proportions which 
different countries yield at each respective age-group. 


The first ranges between 27-65 and 50:60 per 1000 living. 
The second ; O60). ,,. 22°66 4 
The third a 49:18 ,, 70:39 A 


The mean of each age-group shows the relative proportion still 
more clearly ; thus :— 
0-5 years’ age-group yields 42°15 deaths per 1000 living. 
5 and under 60 years _,, ‘73 + 
60 years and over , 61°53 a 


Thus it appears that there is a very wide difference in the propor- 
tion of deaths yielded by each age-group, and hence it is that if there 
be any wide difference in the proportions of the respective groups living 
in different places, as in young Colonies, the total death-rate would be 
so much disturbed thereby, that comparisons, so far as they refer to 
health or sanitary condition, would be erroneous and misleading. ‘That 
this is to be expected is made still more apparent by contrasting the 
percentages of Ages living with the percentages of Deaths per year 
under corresponding age-groups. 


Age Groups. 
—— eee 


Deaths per Year. 


Persons Living.—Percentage. 


Rate per 1000 Persons living Percentage to Total. 


Age-group. 
within same Age limit. 


Variation. Mean. Variation. Mean. Variation, Mean. 


TV. 'O-5 VOArg oo..ci¥s sce. sneccdasscovtvesye. eater ete ieee asveyt 13°5 to 17-01 14:63 27°65 to 50°60 42:15 84:92 to 45°65 39°69 
2a DeGO! VEALE): hse cateonnaytessvaebechessveousalineecctie cece 77°93 to 83:18 80°62 5°60 to 12°66 7°33 28°34 to 53°79 39-80 
3. 60 years and over ...... Cat sosassaterdyseccecssscoesecese 1°87 to 8:04 4°75 49'18 to 70°39 61°53 6°38 to 36°74 20°51 


A study of the foregoing table reveals that if 1 and 3 groups, together representing 19°38 per cent. of the living 
a yield as much as 60:20 percentage of the whole deaths for one year, it follows, if there be any material 
difference in the respective living groups of different countries, that the total death-rate would show a corresponding 
difference, even though the proportion of deaths yielded at each age-group were identical in the several countries com- 
pared. Thus, though the death-rate of each specific age-group were identical in two countries, still the country having 
the smaller percentage of old age and children living would show a lower death-rate. Nay, more. If the variation be 
considerable, the country with the smaller percentage of extremes of youth and old age living would show a lower total 
death-rate, even where the ratio of deaths at specific ages was much higher. Take, for example, two towns of 100,000 
inhabitants, as in the following illustration :— 


F6l 
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Illustration of two Towns, each with 100,000 Inhabitants, but differently proportioned as regards Age-groups living, although the 
proportion of Deaths yielded by both are the same in relation to each Age-group. _ 


ae Percentage living at No. Deaths per Year. Deaths per 1000 Persons at each 
- Age-group. 
ee 5-60. | 60 and over. 0-5. |" 5-60. 60 and over. | Total, 0-5, 5-60. | 60 and over, Total, 
PROWUA Tiss scssyes sande: Ne Ake cee 100,000 | 13°50 | 84°63 1°87 613 | 474 92 1179 | 38:00 | 5°60 | 49:18 11:79 | Differ- 
ence of 
BRO wie estesesaresse cess seme sida sersveste ones 100,000 | 17:01 | 74°95 8°04 646 | 420 395 1461 | 38:00 | 5:60 | 49-18 14°61 | 2:82 per 
1000 


This is a good illustration of cases where the total death-rate is a faulty comparative index to the state of health or sanitary 
condition, for the difference 2°82 per 1000 is due entirely to the varying proportion of persons living at each age-group, and not to 
any difference in the proportion of deaths yielded by them. ‘ 


Illustration of three Towns, each with 100,000 Inhabitants, but differing in proportion as regards Age-groups living, and also 
differing in the proportions of Deaths yielded by each group. 


Popula- Proportion per cent. - % Deaths per 1000 Persons at each 
tion. living at each Age-group. No.of Deaths:per, Year, Age-group. 
No. Tr SEEPS ae SRY REL SSE) RL bE SE ED Sn eae 
0-5, 5-60, | 60 and over. 0-5. 5-60, | 60 and over. | Total. 0-5, 5-60. | 60andover. | Total. 
A Noy yg U OM Mane nccr econ seaeosashivrcvseses +++e+|' 100,000 | 13°50 | 84°63 1:87 569 654 115 1338 | 42°15] 7:73 61°53 13°38 
MOWED) sks ‘ ---| 100,000 | 17°01 | 74:95 8:04 | 646 420 395 1461 | 38:00! 5:60 49°18 14°61 
Town E 100,000 | 17-01 | 74:95 8-04 717 579 494 1790 | 42°15 | 7°73 61°53 17:90 


| 
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This comparison again still more forcibly illustrates the faulty - 
indication of the total death-rate, as regards the comparative state of the 
health or sanitary conditions of the three towns taken ; for it so happens 
that D, which has a much smaller yield of deaths relative to each age- 
group, is nevertheless made to appear 1:23 per 1000 persons higher 
than C by the total death-rate; whereas the true relation of C, in 
relation to health and sanitary condition, as compared with D, can only 
be ascertained by computing C’s death-rate at each age-group in con- 
nection with the same living age-group proportions, asin D. By this 
means alone would a true comparison be effected between them as 
regards health and sanitary condition, and instead of C being 13:38 per 
1000 persons, and lower than D by 1-23 per 1000, it is, as regards 
health in relation to D, really equivalent to 17-90 per 1000 persons 
living. or equal to 3°29 per cent. per 1000 above the index of D. 

Since the Health Standard was proposed by the writer, in 1882, 
another method for effecting comparisons was introduced by Mr. Hayter 
(Year Book for 1885, pp. 264-268), and termed by him The Absolute 
Death-rate, This method ignores actual proportions living at each age 
altogether, and artificially substitutes uniformity of proportion, by 
recognising fifteen age-groups of equal value, say 1000 for each); but, 
as it makes no allowance for the element of old age, this health element 
neutralises the true approximate indication of proportion from preventible 
causes, and renders it useless as a comparative standard of health. 

In a Paper communicated by the author to the Royal Society of 
Tasmania on April 19th, 1887, the merits and defects were shown of the 
several methods usually employed indifferently to measure natural increase 
or decrease of population, or as an index to the comparative health of 
different places or periods. It was also shown that the ordinary reference 
of the proportion of total deaths to the number of persons living is not 
in itself in any sense a comparative health standard, as popularly under- 
stood; and that all comparative methods which ignore proportional 
age-eroups living, and make no allowance for the value of greater 
longevity, are utterly misleading in most cases, when unguardedly used as 
comparative standards of health. A simple method was then also sug- 
gested for correcting comparative tables, so far as the living age-groups 
are concerned, with the view of bringing a common fixed standard of 
age-groups into a closer approximation with the average actual pro- 
portions living in different countries, and so avoiding one of the chief 
defects of Mr. Hayter’s original Absolute Death-rate standard. ‘The 
methods referred to, termed the “ Relative’ or “Comparative Death- 
rate” for all ages, divided the ages living into the three principal 
groups 0-5: 5-60: 60 and over; and as it is ascertained, by reference 
to the average numbers living in different countries, that these groups 
bear the proportion to each other of 3, 16, 1, respectively, these simple 
numbers and groups were selected as the best and inost convenient for 
minimising the error usually contained in aggregates’ obtained from 
widely differing proportional numbers of persons living at different ages 
in different countries. The method for effecting this correction was 
illustrated as follows :— 
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Let A = Proportion of ages living 0-5 years = 3* 


B= ” ” ” 560 , = 16* 

C= ” ” ” 60 and over = 1* 

R*= Death-rate actually yielded by ages living 0-5 

Rb= ” ” ” ” ” 5-60 

R= 3; 60 and over 


D = Relative or Comparative Death-rate for all ages : 
AR? + BR» + CRe 
I D = D 
Then, KEBHC 


The proportions 3, 16,1, though more closely approximating the 
average of different countries as regards the age-groups named, would 
be more exact, so far as the population of England is concerned, if the 
age-groups were’ modified slightly ; thus :— 


Ages 0-5 = 3 
» 5-65 = 16 
4 OW OVER —) = 1 
All ages...... = 20 


Total Death-rate disregards Longevity. 


The fundamental objection to all Total Meath-rate indices, when 
used as Health Standards, is—that a life terminating one hour after birth 
is reckoned to be of equal value to a life terminating one hundred years 
after birth; and that the death of an octogenarian from senile decay adds 
as much to the rate as the death of youth or middle age from a preven- 
tible cause such as small-pox or typhoid. ‘Yo find a true health standard 
under such conditions would be as deceptive and hazardous as to find 
the truth of a complex problem composed of elements whose values, 
whether plus or minus, could not be ascertained. Reasoning upon such 
matters is often obscured by many minor considerations ; and the latter 
too often are erected into a position of importance to which they are not 
by right entitled. Some trivial influences are too often magnified, 
because the labour and ingenuity in tracing them are sometimes very 
great. It is well to go back to first principles occasionally; and_ 
endeavour to obtain answers to the following queries :— 

Is the relative smallness of the proportions which the numbers of 
deaths may bear to the living, within any one of a serial order of age- 
groups—or taken as a whole—always to be taken as a perfectly reliable 
index (a) of the superior health conditions of the particular place? (b) 
of the direct beneficial influence of the particular year? or (c) of the 
comparative health of the different age-groups within the same environ- 
ment? If an answer in the affirmative cannot reasonably be given 
to each quéry, then it is clear that standards based upon this method, 
without qualification, cannot justly be acknowledged as Health Stand- 
ards, however useful they may be for other purposes. 

Broadly speaking, the relative smallness of the proportion may be 
accepted as true as regards a and 6; but, even here, the extraordinary 


* These figures are the lowest simple relative approximates to the mean proportions 
living within the respective age-groups, 
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experience of the city of London (see following table) introduces doubt 
whether the very low proportion between the ages 10-30* may not be 
due to the continuous migratory circulation between the country and 
the city: the latter benefited by the introduction of fresh healthy 
country-born youths freed from the influence of birth-rate; the former 
injured in comparison by exchanging its healthy youth for those return- 
ing broken in health by the unhealthy employment and the injurious 
environment of the city. 
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In the foregoing table we have the more elaborate death-rate 
for all ages, and for twelve subordinate age-groups in serial order. To 
the right of it is added the “Relative Health Standard” for all ages 
under 65 years corrected for disproportion of numbers living under 
different age-groups 0-5 and 5-65. _A study of the two methods side by 
side brings out curious contrasts. For example, if we take in ascending 
order the indices of the ordinary “Death-rate” and “The Relative 
Health Standard,” the several places are wonderfully transposed or 
altered in relative value; thus :— 


By ordinary “ Death-rate.”’ By “ Relative Health Standard.” 
1; Tasmania. .....c5c.60 15°72 1. Tasmania ........... 11:83 
DPMNPIANC:... oc. cncose 19°3 | “2 England=.--.....s0 14:55 
De. AONMON seovecevsees cs 19:9 | 3. Hobart District... 16:87 
4. Hobart District... 23°5 | 4. London 18:10 
5. Glasgow .......0006 25:9 | 5. Glasgow 25.31 


Who would have imagined, in looking over the deceptively 
elaborate “ Ordinary Death-rates,” that so much difference would be 
shown between the average of England and the City of London in 
respect of comparative health, as represented by the more reliable and 
simple “ Health Standard!” And who could ascertain from the former 
deceptive indices that, in a “health ” point of view, the Hobart District 
was much superior to the much yaunted City of London! 

Some have objected to the “ Health Standard” because it does not 
eS to show the proportion which the number of deaths bear to the 
iving for age-groups over 60 or 65 years. But a little reflection will 
show that such comparative proportions in the old age-groups are 
obviously false if the larger proportions are interpreted adversely as 
regards relative health, either with respect to other places or other 
age-groups where the proportions appear to be smaller. The only true 
test of perfect health afforded by death, whether of the life ‘or its 
environment, is extreme length of years, and not the proportion which 
the dying bears to the living; and this, fortunately, is not a mere 
matter of opinion, for it can be demonstrated in a very simple manner, 
as shown hereafter, 

Let us suppose that there are now living in Tasmania five persons 
over the age of ninety-nine years, as follows :— 


Age acciasive 90. 91. 92, 93. 94. 95. 96. 97. 98. 99. 100. 101.102.103, 104. 
Wears 888) 10 ie ae; 9 he aS. a GR ere Beek cee 


Now, suppose that during the next five years one of the five living under 
age (99) in 1888 dies at the close of each succeeding year, it would then 
be seen that as the number of the survivals diminished, the proportion 
of the dead to the living age-group 100 and over necessarily increases 
geometrically, while the average age at death also increases, but more 
slowly and in numerical order; thus :— 


a nee 


Persons living, 100 and over. No. of Deaths, 100 and over. Deaths Average 
SON ce elena Bey Ve ok VAG. ee eee per 1000 Age at 
Age middle of Year. 100.|102. /102./203./104.| Total: |100.|1021./102./ 103.)104.) Total. pane: Lente 
Bl | se | AG 2 2) See a 200 100 
BO AM cd We a oY en ee PR de 250 101 
A SER gai ce ree otal eee (EN ok) ees dead 333 102 
_ —_ _ 2 — 2 _ _ —_ 1 _- 1 500 108 
May eee een ee 1 eS esl ee 1 1 1000 104. 


Thus, it is clearly demonstrated that within five years the mere dropping out of five lives within the 100 and 
over age-group gradually raised the proportion of the dead to the living from 200 to 1000 per thousand necessarily ; 
and at the latter ages, instead of a low proportion being the best index to the best health and greatest longevity, it is the 
reverse; for 1000 per thousand can alone be obtained by that life which in the middle of the last year és the oldest living 
survival. 

Other Fallacies. 

There are other fallacies connected with the actual proportions between the living and dying at particular age- 
groups; especially so when the latter—no doubt with the desire for greater precision—are broken up, as shown, into 
a great number of small divisions. 

It is true the actual numbers of the dead under each subdivision can be ascertained in each year, but the actual 
number of persons living under similar age-groups in any place can only be ascertained with anything approaching 
similar precision in each Census year. The percentage proportions of persons living under the smaller age-groups vary 
considerably in young countries within a very few years ; and although the extent of variation is limited, the estimates 
of living population are invariably based upon the assumption that the proportions of subdivision on estimated total popu- 
lation of the current year are identical with the proportions obtaining in the year when the last Census was taken. It 
may happen, therefore, that the minor variations observed between one year or one country and another (in some of 
the smaller age-group divisions especially) are as frequently due to erroneous estimates of the population living in that 
group in the particular year, as to any change in the local influences affecting health. Besides, the stability of any 
general law, as in expectation of life, depends often upon the breadth of the numbers taken into the reckoning. Now, 
as the minor or quinquennial groups living dwindle away eradually from the relative proportions of about 


00% 
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13°5 for the 0-5 group, to about 0:005 in the group 95 and up- 
wards, it is apparent that in populous countries, in the groups over 
55, and in thinly populated colonies, in the earlier, the persons living 
under the minor groups of ages are not numerous enough to give 
satisfactory indications. The same objections do not appear so formid- 
able when the broad divisions of Childhood, Youth, Middle Age, Old 
Age are taken into consideration—say 0-5, 5-65, and 65 and over— 
which constantly present the proportions of 3, 16, 1, nearly, in a division 
of 20 taken as total. These are the principal reasons why the method 
of the “ Health Standard” originally introduced by the writer in 1882, 
may be considered as at once the truest and most convenient single index 
of the health of any community. In the communication to the Royal 
Society of Tasmania referred to, there is also introduced a method for 
improving the Health Standard by adopting a uniform standard 
approximating to the average of normal living populations, and so 
getting rid of the error caused by serious disproportion in the correspond- 
mig age-groups of the places compared. This was (see page xxi., 
Statistics of Tasmania for 1886) by combining age-groups 0-5 and 5-65, 
as in the improved “Comparative Death-rate forall Ages,” and 
c 

= , Whose proportions of 
dying to the living are antagonistic to the earlier groups from a health 
point of view, as already demonstrated. 

This improved Health Standard is fully explained in Statistical 
Report, 1886, and is termed The Relative Health Standard, in contra- 
distinction to the old (actual) Health Standard for ages under 60, which 
makes no allowance for local differences in the age proportions of the 
living 0-5, 5-60. . 

The formula for computing the Relative Health Standard was 
given also in p, xxii. in the same report, together with the other methods ; 
and as already explained, only differs from the formula of the Com- 
parative Death-rate for all ages by the elimination of CR*. 

C 
Thus; AR* + BR? _ 4, or Relative Health Standard. 
A +B 
Or, (Death-rate 0-5 group x 3) + (Death-rate 5-60 group x 16) __ HH. 
3 + 16, or 19 


The especial feature of the two new methods given—viz., the 
Comparative Death-rate for all ages, and the Relative Health Standard 
for ages under 60—is, that they both make allowance for the varying 
conditions in regard to age which may exist between different popula- 
tions. 

The following table shows how closely Mr. Hayter’s more recently 
adopted Adjusted Death-rate follows the principle of the Relative Health 
Standard as used in this work in regard to the fundamental principles— 
(1) the exclusion of old ages; and (2) the correction for the possible 
disproportion of living age-groups in different places by means of a 
common fixed standard approximately to the average mean proportions 
observed in various countries :— 


eliminating the disturbing old-age group 


Fixed Standard of Model Population for correcting the possible Disproportion emisting in important living Age-groups 
betmeen different Places compared. 


G0Z 


The Method of Mr. Hayter’s Adjusted 


The Method of the Author’s Relative 
Death-rate. 


Health Standard.* 


ARO-ETOND. Relative 
Proportion | Death-rate Relative Number of Death-rate Relative Number of 
of the Age-} per 1000, Deaths in each group per 1000, Deaths in each group 
group ina] Tasmania, in a Model Population Tasmania, in a Model Population 
Model 7. of 20,000, 887, of 10,000, 
Population. 3 
a6 SAMs. oe ee ebeceerescrerecees 3 = 1850 | 338°43=R4 100°29 1350 = 3 33°43 45°131 3 
5-10 1200 3-43 4:116 5 
10-15 1075 2°30 2°469 a 
a ~ 30 1000 | — gogo} 4789 4:400 > 
— 25 900 6°46 5°814 x 
= ee ee oe = g = b . 
25 ~ 35 Bikes 06.010 e\crwivieie vials ¢.ai,018 16 = 8200/ 7°82 = R' 125°12 1475 My 11°09 16°358 = 
35 — 45 : 1125 9°71 10°932 =| 
45 — 55 825 10°89 8-984 Ke 
55 - 65 600 22°73 16°638 a 
LAS a SES aaa es (Per etl RS Aer | meee LAE > 
AIABRRNINH GR OBE sie eins bes dince cowie ccieases 19 = 9550 os 226°41 — 19 = 9550 = 19 oe 114°842 — 9550 m 
Average per 1000, 11:96 = Ht = Average per 1000,12°02¢ iS 
65 - 75 = 325 61:96 20°137 ° 
All Ages | | a ee 
under 75 ee J SH 9875 ae 1 134°979 = ‘ 
’ | a a Average per 1000, 18° 63§ 
75 - 85 =¢ = 450 110 
85 and over - ee ey ee ed omy 5! 15 
20 = 10,000 10,000 = 20 


* Age-group 0-60 modified to 0-65 to effect comparison more exactly, 


t 11:96 H = Relative Health Standard result for all Ages under 65. 4 
$ 12°02 = Adjusted Death-rate result 3 33 ‘ssp Ous Sh 
§13°63 = ” ” ” ” ” » 1. £ 
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It will be seen from the comparison of the two methods that the 
differences between them involve no difference in principle. The Ad- 
justed Death-rate simply follows the method of the Relative Health 
Standard. The only modifications introduced are the multiplication of 
age-groups 5-65, and the invasion of the old-age group, including all 
ages under 75, Substantial reasons have already been given unfavour- 
able to proportions drawn from the smaller age-group subdivisions, and 
especially as regards the fallacy of all proportions between living and 
dying in the old-age group as regards Comparative Health. In addition, 
the Adjusted Death-rate is inconvenient, and involves at least five times 
the labour of computation when compared with the handy Health 
Standard; and as necessary data for the age-group divisions of the 
former can seldom be obtained in the Vital Statistics of many countries 
it is far less practicable. This is borne out by the fact that in Mr. 
Hayter’s Year Books for 1886-7, 1887-8, he still uses the defective 
ordinary death-rate in comparisons between the several Colonies and 
their chief divisions, cities, and towns. Rightly or wrongly the popular 
notion is that the ordinary Death-rate is a fair index of comparative 
health, and is mainly judged in this way, even by the members of the 
medical profession, although its indications are often worse than useless. 


Comparative Heautn or CirTIss. 


The unscientific method of measuring the comparative health of 
cities by the ordinary “ Death-rate,” like many other popular fallacies, 
is far too deeply rooted to be easily destroyed. But although ordinary 
persons may be excused for confounding a “ Death-rate” with a “ Health 
Standard,” it isa matter for surprise that those who contribute articles 
on Public Health to The Lancet and other first-class publications should 
still display so much ignorance on this very important subject. Much 
harm is done also in popular statistical works in making a simple parade 
of unqualified “ Death-rate” figures relating to various cities, inasmuch 
as the higher rates are invariably interpreted as the more unhealthy. 
lt may be safely affirmed that the comparative health of cities cannot 
be closely approximated by means of the “total Death-rate.” Nor can 
any reference be relied upon if the following safeguards or particulars 
are imperfect or lacking in respect of each city compared :— 


1. Record of Deaths under various ages. 


2. Estimated Population of the current year, computed on the 
basis of proportions at last Census; and in case of extensive 
local country or town migration between Census years, 
the average birth-rate (say, mean of last Census year and 
the two years following) should be computed in relation to 
the actual known births of the year, as a test of accuracy. 


For better illustration of these remarks, let us take Mr. Hayter’s 
usual reference ;— 
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Dzarus in Australasian Capital Cities, 1887. 


Deaths. * 


i r Estimated y b 1000 of 
Order. Capital Cities. * Popalation, Total Number. prom Potlistionae 


1836. | 1887, | 1886, | 1887. 


ae a a fe fe 


1 ....s.02-| Hobart ...... 31,251 719 804 | 23:34 | 25-73 
@ veceseeea] Melbourne wssss w+| 391,546 | 7590 | 8321 | 20-42 "| 21-25 
3 vseeeees| Brisbane «0.004 | 55,475 | 1018 | 1049 | 19-70 | 18-91 
4 sessseoes| Adelaide sescssseee .-| 111,800 | 1837 | 1849 | 14°31 | 1661 
Brassil SYMP eres 340,710 | 6282 | 5558 | 20-43 | 1631 


*Including suburbs. 


Of course, it is natural for ordinary persons to conclude that this is 
a record or index of the comparative health of these cities; and if it he 
not so they may well exclaim, for what other purpose are they shown ? 
For they are too imperfect to be used for actuarial or other purposes. 

That they are utterly fallacious as indices of comparative health, 
and that the inverse order is more near the truth, is demonstrated in the 
following extracts from “ Health Standard column” E., beginning with 
the highest :— 


RELATIVE Health Standard—various Cities, 
ree ene cec a 


Deaths under 65 years per 1000 living, corrected 
for age disproportion. 


188ss5. 1886. 1887. i838. 

| SS Se ae fae a eS 
1.. Hobart City Suburbs ............... a0 15°79 17°99 16°25 
2. Sydney Suburbs ......... pentesenenee ces 17°35 16°33 ees 
Ore OUGONG saccsoasts Sst aatacs ooo teens a5 18:10 18:00 
4. Melbourne Suburbs ee 19°40 21:00 
Bir AGElAIGG. .csctewweSisasascess: aCe née 21°44 20°48 
6. Brisbane.... th ae 21°50 19°65 
Lec IBSE OW: succaparataneesaisewon bees oases 25°31 see tee 
8. Dublin City (North and South)... ees 36°04 


If there be any lingering doubt as regards the truth of this relative 
order from a health point of view, which places Hobart in a far 
superior position to the rest—and not the reverse, as shown in ordinary 
death-rate table, it ought to be settled by reference to the associated 
columns—deaths 0-5 and 5-65 taken by themselves; deaths under 1] 
year per 1000 births ; and average mean age of all persons dying 65 
years and over. A careful analysis of the following Comparative 
Table unmistakably demonstrates that these collateral tests combine in 
showing that Hobart (as might be anticipated, from its smaller size and 
from its naturally favoured position) stands in the most favourable posi- 
tion in every respect, That is: (1) life is more greatly prolonged ; (2) 
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its infantile mortality is the lowest ; (3) there are fewer deaths under 65 
to the population living under the same age limit than in any other 
city compared ; (4) and lastly, there is a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation living to extreme old age than elsewhere, and that even the 

_ larger numbers, 65 and over, show a higher mean age at death (76-1 — 
76:5) than in any of the rest. 

it has already been shown that in the old-age group 65 and over 
the highest relative proportions between dying and living (wiz., 200 to 
1000 per 1000) can only be attained by those who live longest. It is 
significant that Hobart Suburbs, 1886-87, should illustrate these con- 
clusions so remarkably. Its “Ordinary Death-rate”—owing to the 
large number of persons living within this division (12°59 per cent. of 
total population), 65 years and over, is larger than any other city or 
division of city shown, (viz., 3391-34-31), and so also is the proportion 

‘of deaths to persons living, (169°12). Nevertheless, it is clear that no 
other city or division of city contrasted can vie with it in a health point 
of view—in the smaller proportion of deaths in the ages 0-65, especially 
in infants under one year and all children under 5 years; and in the 
mean age at death of the very unusual proportion of persons who have 
prolonged their lives beyond the limit of 65 years, 

The “Ordinary Death-rate,” which ignores longevity and the 
causes of death entirely, and merely indicates the proportion existing 
between the numbers living and dying—conceals all important truths 
relating to health ; and, as regards cities at least, its results are utterly 
misleading and harmful. 

To include deaths over 65 years in any “ Health Standard,” based 
upon the proportions between the living and dying, may be regarded as 
a blunder in reasoning ; and the exclusion of this group in the Relative 
Health Standard is its greatest merit. 


Popuxation and Deaths in Town and Country Districts, Tasmania (Year 1888), under Age-Groups. 


' NUMERICAL. 


ESTIMATED MEAN POPULATION. DEATHS. 
0-5. | 5-65. |65&over| Torar. || 0-5. | 5-65. |65& over| Torat. eee 
Hobart—City .......csccseeeee ave 3346 | 21,801 1193 26,340 174 231 102 507 127 
Suburbs 868 5815 963 7646 27 55 126 208 21 
LOLELPUSET ICEL dan seneststscesdcdestsescessvetsn ce 4214 | 27,616 2156 33,986 201 286 228 715 148 
Launceston—City ........... 1997 | 13,082 826 15,905 97 166 105 369* 79 
Suburbs 701 4083 221 5005 20 33 9 62 18 
LOUISE i As esedvelasse Procccccecees eeccccees 2698 | 17,165 1047 20,910 117 199 114 431 97 
COUN UC VEU INEELO UN eucrerutescererescnundeceses rcorestcascenans 13,335 | 72,258 3825 89,418 298 377 214 890* 215 
PUGTAT “DP ASMANIAL \ceavicccssecsessectactcscedestes 20,247 | 117,039 7028 144,314 616 862 556 2036* 460 
PERCENTAL. 

THO DArt— CIty. .02.....ccscecesessscecesscccosccsccccnsesseceses 12°70 |: 382:77 4°53 100-00 34°32 | 45°56 | 20°12) 100:°00 27°61 
Suburbs 11°35 76°05 12°60 100-00 12°98 26°44 60°58 100:00 4-56 

Total District ....c..j...scsveersaasase Rie cos 12°40 | 81°24 6:36 28°11 | 40°00] 31-89} 100-00 


100-00 


——— 


32°17 


906 


“quoosed IVIOIdO NVINVASVi © 


: | . 
Launceston —City "..:...:..2s-.cecess tes «snupsasancaatne +e] 12°55 | 82°25 5°20 100°00 26°29 | 44°98 | 28°45 | 100-00 1 he a by 
PUDULDBI cceadeevcencesa tt = tos Rececccesesvenss 14°01 | 81°58] 4°41 100°00 82°26 | 53°23} 14°51 100-00 3°92 
Total District ........ ec eveseececescnesccscercnsns 12°90 | 82-09 5°01 100-00 27°15 | 46°17 | 26°68 | 100-00 21°09 
OUMERYEDISUI CES leceens.Zecsescccsesesetedss see covcen sacs 14-91 80°81 4°28 100-00 33°48 | 42°36 | 24°16 | 100-00 46°74 
MODAL MU ASNUANDAlscssccrsesscoecnaasneassccers=one" 14°03 | 81-10 4°87 10000 30°26 | 42°34 | 27-40} 100-00 100°00 


NS 
DEATH-RATE. 


DEATHS PER 1000 PERSONS LIVING. HEALTH STANDARDS. 
All Ages under} Infant mor- Mean Age at 
0-5. 5-65. |65 & over.| Toran. 65 per 1000 | tality per 1000 | Death of Group 

living.t Births. 65 and over. 
FHODATE—-City. onc sccccsscesascnsssousscvscnsescsus Seescsescses 10°59 85°50 19°25 17°13 eae 75°00 
Suburbs ae 9°46 | 1380°86 27°21 12°87 Exe 77°22 
District 10°35 =| 105°75 21-04 16°25 142 76°23 
Launceston—Cit 12-69 | 127-04 23°20 18°36 ns 75°43 
STDUNDSicccscatsecsvcess 8:08 40°73 12°39 11°31 aes 78°89 
District . ces 11°59 | 108°88 20°61 16°66 130 75°61 
Country Districts ........... 5 5:22 55°92 9°95 7°87 72 77°29 
JANI VIL ARMEAINIA: ¢c<ccseseseses asicesaanncecnceneteriat 30°47 7°37 79°11 14°11 11°01 96 76°45 

Deen ee ee ee eS 


* Including undefined, + Corrected for disproportion of Age-groups, (See method explained, p. xxv., Statistics, year 1887.) 


“SOLISKLVLS TV.IIA 
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The following table is prepared upon this method, to show the 
comparative healthiness of different countries :— 


Dzarus during different periods in Tasmania at various Age-groups, com- 


puted independently in relation to Persons living at corresponding Age- 
groups, and compared with different Countries. 


Deaths per 1000 Persons. 


Ages. 


0-5. 5-65. |65 & over. , | Under 65 years. 
i All Ages.’ |Corrected for Age- 
Normal | disproportion. © 
Standard. | Relative Health 


A. B c Standard. 
New Zealand, 1886 .......... 28°50 6°15 | 63°97 10°54 9°63 
Tasmania, average of 1882 
TOTUS8G6 oe cseecenecsersececsees 34°80 7°52} 89°70 15°72 11°83 
Ditto st S886 %....secrssese= 33°50 6°77 | 90°81 14°58 10°93 
DIttOMASBTsscssbssescoess 33°43 7°82 | 91°52 15°45: | - 11°96 
Ditto, 1888 .......000..00+ 30°47 Mac Dtil\ sd Oud 14°11 11°01 
South Australia, 1887.. ...... 35°10 6°70 | 84:96 12°58 11°19 
New South Wales, 1886 .....; 45°33 7°62 | 75°69 14°89 13°55 
WBTLOR ABS 7 ccescscsoeseste 37°37 6°94 | 73°45 13°15 11°74 
Victoria, 1886 .......06+ seeeee 40°90 8°75 | 98°08 15°14 13°88 
DIfGOS ISAT Gots eve ooes eee 43°19 8°78 | 107°59 15°70 14°22 
Queensland, 1886 49°40 | 10°50 | 56°09 16°76 15°17 
England, 1886........ «| 55°83 9°04 | 92°45 19°28 16°43 
DUHO LEB Vitec ccs vasssease 53°55 8:95 | 93°84 18°79 15°99 


These figures clearly establish the superior health conditions of 
New Zealand and Tasmania as compared with the other countries with 
which they are contrasted; and the analyses also show that their 
health condition’ would not be correctly indicated by the total death- 
rate, 


CompaRATIVE Healthiness of various Cities, as indicated by Death-rates. 


ee LEE a REE TE REESE EI Cra YAS ERLE RES AE ENYA NR EA SEC 


Death-rates per 1000 living. 


Age-groups. 
0-5, 5 - 65, 65 and over, 
Average. A B Cc 
Hobart City Suburbs ...2....-...1..scccecorsseccosscsnnsess 1882-6 | 50°73 9°65 | 134-49 
Hobart City............. 52°18 8°68 | 110°22 
Ditto Suburbs 89°90 | 12°29 | 159°21 
Ditto City and Suburbs .........sscscscsseceessseenes +s 49°65 9:44 | 1382°23 
Hobart City PEAR ORCC CREO SOREL BEC ELDER DETR OC RUC EOI 53°59 12°12 89°98 
Ditto Suburbsis.........sceccveseese 85°00 | 11°85 | 169°12 
Ditto City and Suburbs............cccccsscsssessreee 49°30 | 12°13 | 120°76 
Hobart eal Peace Oe ten te aaa atest aasceehasesaacnmsedvaass 1888 | 52°00 10°59 85°50 
PDETTONDDULOR Gt ccvesscencascsncorcbacsutcenans versed: of 31°10 9°46 | 130°86 
Ditto City and Suburbs..........cseeseeseesescereee 3 47°70 | 10°35 | 105°75 
Melbourne and Suburbs ........ssecccsscseesecceseesecees 67°41 | 10°40 | 135:°03 
NOTECOl: psebescscccscscessteseneteses 70°91 11°64 | 106°27 
PROGID G Meruveakcsmesee\esssecanceressaan 58°67 14°46 | 129°03 
GLONe Uneaten scivecieeactensss sess 51°94 | 14°58 | 156°70 
Sydney and Suburbs........sesee 56°54 | 10:0 33°50 
PLELOe ree tetaneaees et see ccs cisncstrsetateacnae 57°06 8°69 29°75 
PSII OHUOM es teesocetsererestietcc «rss 5 79°56 | 10°55 79°83 
MD iLOfed ore eaesucreccssneriancavas'’s . 73°84 9°49 54°21 
MONMONpesctsnencsnvescsseercennease 63°7 9°55 91°98 
DritOlmeiccrccdnaresrngudeseces. 64:2 9°35 85°34 
GIBSZOW. ....ccrerssssessoesreserss 86°20 | 13°90 77°71 
MD UDITs Sega tescssasemerncvacecesacscevsvsennccccaransass crest 70°02 16°03 19°27 
Ditto (North and South) 90°43 | 18°75 | 151-38 


All Ages. 


D 


22 


18 
33 
22 


20 
34 
23 


19 
27 
21 


‘74 


*80 
“91 
21 


“96 
“31 
“96 


*25 
“21 
“04 


Relative Health 
Standard. 


All Ages under 


65 corrected for 
Age-disproportion. 


17°13 
12°87 
16°25 


alee 
ha 
4) 
Nee 


Mean Age of } Deaths under 


Deaths 


65 and over. 


F 


7671 
J 


75°00 
77°22 
76°23 


75°7 
72°0 
74:2 
76°37 
73-99 
75°28 


1 


1 Year per 
000 Births. 


G 


135 


151 


142 


172 
175 
165 
147 
175 
141 
157 
166 
159 
158 
156 
156 
190 
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PrnrcentacE of Deaths occurring at specific Ages during the Years 
1887 and 1888. 


Under Under 5:37 5°65 
5 a 6:89 | 6°33 
i Be 7:22 7:22 
5 es 7-08 | 619 
i 4-44 | 4-19 
3 “ 2:36 2:26 
. 7 0°65 | 0°69 
: » 100 014 | 0:34 
a TOO ANAC OVED: csse0se0es< — 015 
cf Undefined <.....sesecroee aa 0:10 
? 

i 5 30-26 
9 5—60... 36°69 
. 60—70 11°98 
3 70 and upwards......... 21°89 20:97 

PA CHUCO overessscnyss00 — 0:10 


The analysis of this table shows that, while the percentage of deaths 
in 1887 and 1888 under five years is below the average, the percentage 
of deaths between 20 and 45 is much above it. This latter result is 
largely due to the severity of Typhoid, in respect of all ages between 
20 and 45, during 1887 and 1888. 


DEATH RATE PERIODICITY OF VARIOUS a a COMPARED 
J 0 1870 / 


___ YEAR 1840 1350 18 
DEATH RATE ln ee THI 


| | 


oH | 


| | | 
et URS 
Wear Colones of a | 


7 


20 


sis: 
é D 
Ss 


8 Ss 
a) OG G0 0 a dC EO SP 


4 Darsrnanrea | i i | 
| | | | 
fl ee 
| | | | 
ee a | 

| 


ary 


ps 
DS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


PS 


pa a outh Austra be 
| 


: | 
| | 
| | | | | 
| 


' | | 
: | levee ee 
= CCT LT aT ATP Ts 
VEAR 1840 /8'50 /360 /870 4880 


Ont Newniber of deaths per (000 persons living R MJOHNSTON 


ComparaTIVE Annual Death-rate of various Countries. 
SS A SS SSS SSS SSS ss SS SS rl 
Europe. Australasia. Mean pf |Mean of the 


principal Seven 


New South! South |Queens-} Western | New States of | Colonies of 


England. | Sweden.|Victoria.)"Walos,  |Australia.| ‘land. |Australia,|Zealand,|2¢8™mania. Europe, |Australasia 
21'8 4 
U2] | ess a . 
20°9 mK, . 
24:7 | -... 4 
22:0 | 20°8 - 
22:9 | 23-7 ons 
205 | 21°8 17°80 
21°8 | 28:7 aes : 17:10 
ele) | es eee tf ane or Bed a 19-92 ave 
21°6 | 185 hee Pech | one Bx AS oct 16:36 23:4 
21:4 | 21°4 Ax ee vee ane ar vi 15°01 23°1 
23°0 | 19:3 Bae wes eee oe, ae ois 15°49 24°4 
2377.) OIDs |e ae ae oe cat oan He 15°34 | 26°5 oi 
23°2 | 19:4 | 16-97 16°41 | 14:30 | 21:42 «. |15:13 | 13:40 26:0 16°3 
23°4 | 20:0 | 19°37 17°47 | 17:20 | 25:67 von) [22865] “L419 | 26:8" )| 17-7 * 
21:7 | 19°6 |18-06 19°64 | 17:48 | 17:80 oe =| 12°78 | 14-44 | 25:5 16°7 
21°8 | 21:0 | 15-00 15°83 | 14:41 | 17°36 aes. {| LE94 | 14:75 25:9 149 


22°3 | 22:3 | 15°47 14:05 | 12°37 | 16:20 ew |11:73'| 18:24 | 2544] 18:8 
22°9 | 19°8 | 14°61 18°27 | 13°94 | 14°59 ee |ID13 | 14:08" 26-1 136 
22°6 | 17:2 | 18°46 12°54 | 12°87 | 14°83 seen (LOS? | CLB546 | 1.2700 12:9 + 
21:3 | 16°3 | 14-38 14:11 | 15°33 {14:97 | 14°02 |11°68 | 13°83 | 25-4 14-0 
21:0 | 17:2 | 15°02 13°84 | 13:48 | 16°06 | 16:24 |12°67 | 1460} 274* | 146 
22:2 | 20°3 | 15:72 15:12 | 17:05 | 17:98 | 18°74 |13:05 | 16:22] 25:0 16°3 
22:7 | 20:2 | 19-42 18°09 | 19:45 | 23°80 | 17:88 |15:°92 | 20°01 | 25-4 19:2 * 
20°9 | 19:5 | 17-02 18-11 | 16:28 | 18°82 | 14:18 |12°66 | 16°87 | 24:3 16:2 
20°3 | 18°5 | 15°80 16:28 | 13:99 {17:29 | 15:70 |11°47 | 19:19 | 23-9 155 
21°6 | 18:0 | 15°46 15°88 | 15°44 }20-41 | 14:07 |11°01 | 15°67 | 24:2 154 
20°7 | 16:9 | 14:53 14:29 | 14:09 |} 14:97 | 14:46 |12°46 | 15:18 | 28-7 14:3 
20°6 | 18:1 | 13°70 15°57 | 14:85 11359 | 13:24 |11°46 | 16:12 | 24-29 140+ 
18°9 | 17:7 | 14:16 15°12 | 14:49 | 15°02 | 13°80 {11:18 | 14:77 | 23-80 140+ 
19°6 | 17-4 | 1511 1603 | 15:15 | 17:99 | 14:16 |11:19 | 15°79 | 28°51 15:2 
195 | 17:3 | 14-18 14°57 | 14:86 | 18°82 | 17°93 {11:45 | 17:06 | 22-98 14°45 
19°6 | 17:5 | 14:27 15°88 | 16:24 | 22:97 | 21°87 |10°39 | 15°50 | 22-02 15:09 
19:0 | 17°8 | 14:73 16°42 | 12:48 | 1058 | 17°61 |10°76 | 15-40 | 21°31 +) 14:83 
LOSe 15-14 14:89 | 13°63 |16°76 | 21°67 |10°54 | 14:58 | 21°75 14°34 
ose 15°70 13°15 | 12°77 | 14:56 | 16°83 110°29 | 15°45 t. 13°64 + 


* Maximum years, t Minimum years. 
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Typuor EpipeEmic. - 


During the year 1887 the Island was visited by an extraordinary 
and violent epidemic of Typhoid or Enteric Fever. Although affecting 
urban and country districts, it was in the former alone that this malign 
disease raged with intensity. No less than 112 valuable lives were lost 
to the Colony, mostly in the prime of life, and the greater part of these 
deaths (70, or 62:5 per cent.) occurred within the Registration District 
of Hobart. 

Hitherto Hobart was the more favoured locality as regards 
immunity from this disease, and it is remarkable, therefore, that the 
epidemic of 1887 should there rage with greatest intensity. It will be 
seen, from the following table, that Typhoid in some form has never 
been absent from the Colony; and whatever may be the immediate 
combination of conditions favouring its development, and however certain 
it may be that neglect of hygiene forms a most important factor, it is 
certain that there are other obscure conditions, beyond human control, 
which, at stated times, produce greater activity or virulence in the 
specific disease germs. 


Deatus from Typhoid, Measles, and Scarlatina, in Tasmania. 


Hobart District. | Launceston District.| Country Districts.| All Tasmania. 


Typhoid,&e. 
Scarlatina. 
Typhoid, &c, 
Scarlatina, 
Typhoid, &e, 
Scarlatina. 
Typhoid,&c. 
Scarlatina. 
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Dearus from Typhoid, &c.—continued. 


Hobart District. | Launceston District.| Country Districts.| All Tasmania. 


Year. 


Typhoid,&e, 
Measles. 
Searlatina, 
Typhoid, &e, 
Scarlatina. 

| Measles. 

| Scariatina. 
Typhoid, &ec. 
Measles. 

| Scarlatina, 


{ 


| Measles. 


| Typhoid, &e, 


Norre.—Particulars for Launceston, Country Districts, and All Tasmania are not available 
for the years left blank. : 


As it is of the greatest importance that we should have as clear a 
knowledge as possible of this terrible disease, I have thought it desirable 
to reproduce the following extracts on the subject from Dr. Hirsch’s 
splendid work on Geographical and Historical Pathology :— 


Typhoid Fever. 


“ Associated with certain conditions of locality. In its mode of occurrence 
and diffusion in space typhoid shows a peculiarity which distinguishes it very 
characteristically from all other acute infective diseases, and stamps it as a 
morbid process intimately bound up in its origin with conditions of locality. 
Typhoid occurs sporadically unusually often ; in many other instances it is 
peeve as an endemic; or, finally, it attains to an epidemic effusion of 
onger or shorter duration. But these typhoid endemics or epidemics are 
always confined within local limits; they never spread over considerable 
tracts of country ; the disease has never assumed the character of a wide- 
spread epidemic or of a pandemic. And if there have been, from time to 
time, epidemic outbreaks of it simultaneously at many places near to or remote 
from one another, these have not had any intimate connexion, as in the case 
of wide-spread epidemics of cholera, scarlatina, typhus, or yellow fever; but 
it is generally in them a matter of local conditions making themselves felt at 
a number of points simultaneously, but independently of each other. 

“The epidemics of typhoid fever,’ says Besnier, “are local epidemics, and 
their exacerbations are absolutely local also. While typhoid was raging in an 
intense form at Lyons, not long ago, I took the trouble to ascertain that its type 
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at Paris was simple and benign. While it is to-day raging at Paris severely 
and extensively, it continues rare and benign elsewhere, even in the same country 
at the same moment, often even within the same town, and under a perfectly uniform 
constitution of the atmosphere.” 


“ Typhoid in this respect connects most closely with malarial diseases, 
without, however, attaining the same wide diffusion. This strictly local 
character of the disease comes out with quite peculiar prominence in the fact 
that it very often remains confined to single quarters of a town, to single 
streets or groups of houses, not unfrequently even to single buildings, to 
institutions for the reception of certain classes, such as barracks, educational 
institutes, boarding houses, and prisons, or even to private houses, the whole 
neighbourhood round the narrowly circumscribed focus of disease enjoying 
a complete immunity. 

“The smallest mortality (826), and the largest (1208), both occur in 
years (1878 and 1872) with moderate rainfall (the mean for fifteen years at 
Berlin being 260°64”) ; the second largest (939) falls in a very wet year; but 
there is no constant relation discoverable between the volume of the annual 
rainfall and the height of the death-rate. The following table shows the 
relation between the death-rate in autumn and the kind of weather in the 
preceding summer :— 


TABLE of the Autumnal Death-rate from Typhoid at Berlin, and of the 
Weather during the previous Summer. 


Summer. ° Autumnal. 

Year. No. of Deaths. 

Temperature. Rainfall. | Temperature. Rainfall. 
1871 280 13°86R. 115°20” 6: 25R. 48°86” 
1878 121 14°60 94°59 8°62 30°38 
1877 253 15°53 89°28 7°48 51°48 
1873 236 14°39 81°51 8°20 51°70 
1876 205 15°26 62°94 7°40 65°12 
1875 344 15°86 62°17 6°56 99°04 
1874 260 14°88 54°91 8°54 22°47 
1872 596 14°78 39°47 9°20 79°58 


“The severest autumnal epidemic (1872), under a very high temperature 
and copious rains, followed on a very dry and moderately warm summer ; the 
next most severe autumnal epidemic (1875) falls in a cool and very wet 
autumn, which had been preceded by a warm and moderately damp summer ; 
the third in order of severity (1871), under a very cool temperature (ie., 
1:25° R. below the mean) and moderate rains, followed an excessively wet 
rey 30” above the mean) and cool summer; and the circumstances of the 

ourth severe epidemic (1877) are similar. The smallest mortality (1878) 
falls in a warm and dry autumn, which had been preceded by a moderately 
warm and very wet summer. Lastly, I shall advert to the circumstances in 
uestion as they obtained in the two severe winter epidemics of 1871-72 
229 deaths), and 1872-3 (218 deaths) ; the winter of 1871-72 was cold and 
moderately dry, and was preceded by a dry and cold autumn; the winter of 
1872-73 was unusually warm and dry, but it was preceded, on the other 
hand, by a very warm and damp autumn. 

“There are few points in the etiology of typhoid on which there is so 
much agreement in the opinions of observers as on the influence exerted by 


. 
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these nuisances on the development of epidemics or endemics of typhoid, or 
on the occurrence of isolated cases ; although there is still much difference of 
opinion as to the import of the connection which subsists between the cause of 
the disease and the morbid condition ensuing. The best evidence of this 
connection has been obtained naturally from experiences in small narrowly 
circumscribed and more easily surveyed fields of observation—in single 
houses, public institutions, and the like. It is just in these cases that one 
learns how, amidst seemingly good hygienic circumstances, the conditions for 
an outbreak of typhoid fever are furnished by badly laid, insufficiently 
emptied, choked, or ill-ventilated drains, by leaking or oyer-filled cesspools, 
and the like; we see cases of typhoid, singly or in groups, beginning to occur 
from the moment the noxious influences associated with these nuisances make 
themselves felt and precisely among those who occupy the rooms or build- 
ings exposed to those influences in one way or another (of which more anon), 
and we find that the attacks cease to occur when the defects are repaired. 
But evidence on a large scale for the importance of this etiological factor in 
the production of typhoid is furnished by the lowering of the typhoid sick- 
rate and death-rate in towns through attention to the cleansing of feecal 
matters from the streets, the houses, and the soil, and through an efficiently 
carried-out system of drainage and sewerage ; and this evidence comes mostly 
from the country which takes incontestably the first place among the States of 
Europe for its sanitary administration, as laid down by statute—I mean 
England.” 


Influence of Season as regards Typhoid. 


There can be no doubt that climate and season are very important 
factors as regards the prevalence or intensity of Typhoid. “As regards 
season it has been observed that, whether the number of deaths in any 
year be few or many, the relative mortality usually follows a regular 
curve of intensity, risig rapidly from December to its highest point in 
March and April, and falling still more abruptly to the hozinning of its 
minimum period, commencing in July and closing with November. 
Thus the mean of the last six years shows that the proportion of deaths 
in the first six months exceeds the second six months by 68°78 per 


cent. ; thus— 
1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 


Deaths during 1st 6 months 24 57 41 21 37 83 64 
” » 2nd6months 12 7 9 9 10 29 16 
36 64 50 30 47 112 80 


Deaths per 10,000 of popu-) 4g, : : : , : P 
lation ...... tease ; i ea eee Sa cess 0 PSI Lt) 


Average rate for last seven years, 4°48, 


The following gives the mean percentage value of each month 
during six years :— 
PERCENTAGE of Deaths for each Month. 


Jan. Feb. March. April. May. June. July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Noy. Dec. ‘otal. 
855 1121 1652 17:11 15°93 826 620 325 2:95 383 236 383 100 


The rate of 8-01 per 10,000 persons in 1887 is quite exceptional for 
Tasmania,—the highest record hitherto known being 5°15 per 10,000 in 
the year 1885, and 5:53 in 1888, 
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In Queensland and New Zealand, however, even the high rate of 
1887 has been exceeded, as shown in the following abstract :— 


Rate per 10,000. 


Qrncenslandsrcsy:ccn<ccsses sce Sixes 9°16 
New Zealand.. Fe 9°47 
Queensland: 250.05: ccscccresesens 9°53 
MBIGLO Gr ook es stescticeeeacs - 8-89 
BGCO Pe eect ae ivess nse ce nce 1884 18°15 


The 1883 rate for Tasmania, the second highest for this Colony, 
has also been exceeded in Victoria and New South Wales, as follows :— 


Rate per 10,000. 


New South Wales... .......... 1876 6:49 
Victoria ........008 ean Oae 6°58 
WPGLOseceetesaaGenersssesttacs 1878 6°48 ° 
New South Wales ..........06+ 4) 6°50 
SVAGLOVIPEeucodscsrascscceteisepaeese 1883 7°26 
DIECOsveses Sadeesseraivetesaras 1887 6°19 


Typhoid in relation to Latitude and Climate. 


Particular climates and latitudes favour the development of par- 
ticular diseases to which they are peculiarly restricted ; and in widely 
distributed diseases, such as Typhoid, particular climates and latitudes 
have a direct influence in favouring the greater intensity of its attack. 
Of course, altitude and other local circumstances may powerfully 
counteract the general influence in some places; but, nevertheless, 
speaking in a broad way, it is apparent that the attacks of Typhoid 
diminish in intensity in either hemisphere in passing from the equ@torial 
to the polar latitudes; and just the reverse of this sometimes happens 
in other diseases. The data for establishing these conclusions are far 
from perfect, but still those obtainable unmistakably favour them. 


AVERAGE Intensity of Typhoid, according to Latitude. Rate per 10,000 


living. 
Latitudes.. 0-30. 30-50. 50-60. 60 and over. 
6 one Italy <..cc15<. 9°37 Scotland 3:77 Sweden 2°87 
NoRTHERN. Bae Austria...... 7°31 Ireland. 3°57 Russia . 2:07 
e Spain ........ 5°63 England 2°70 


Victoria .... 5°23 
New Zealand 3°87 
Tasmania ... 3°49 


Queensland 9:14 N.S. Wales 5:23 
Soommens) be 


The hygiene, or healthiness, as a whole, of any one locality, there- 
fore, cannot be properly estimated in contrast with any other by 
reference to the intensity of any one form of disease, because the pre- 
vailing diseases of different countries vary with the climate and latitude. 
In making contrasts of this kind between place and place, conclusions 
based upon any single form of disease would be misleading. The effects 
of all forms of disease are alone satisfactory in such comparisons. 


InpantiLte Morratiry. 


In the following table is shown the Infantile Death-rate each year 
during the last 22 years :— 
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Deaths under 1 year of age per 100 Births. 


1867 ......000 8°98 1875 2.00000. 13:11 1883 ...+00.0. 12:39 
1868. <., 20.006 11°73 NSTC cheats 9-08 1884 ....... 9:98 
1869 ....00000 10°18 LBiktecscsess seat eSd L885. ......05 - 11:26 
ESZOM ssisecess 9°76 T8789 o sence eves 10°71 ESBON cn csests 10°48 
LS las cnt vod 852 1879 .cccccoce 10°77 a Sy eo eee 10°09 
TS Z2e testes 10°17 TSEO. ..cccecns 11:23 ESSE) cascsees 9-43 
1873 cseseves eno 7a ESSE Oe cssases 10°34 

IB 74 WN voseesd  LOOG 1882 ......... 10:36 


Mean of 22 years, 1867-1888, inclusive, 10°41. 


It will be seen from this table that the infantile mortality rate 
during 1888 is greatly below the average of the last 22 years; and this 
average, upon the whole, is a very satisfactory index of the health of the 
Island, as, next to New Zealand, it compares most favourably with 
other countries, as shown in the following classified order, beginning 
with the lowest or most favourable ; thus :— 


INFANTILE Mortality in various Countries compared. 


Deaths under 1 year 
per 100 Births. 


1. New Zealand -. mean of 19 years, 1866-1886* mee 9°65 
2. Tasmania ... Sage 22 4, 1867-1888 on 10°41 
3. NewSouth Wales... ,, 19 ,, 1866-1886* a 11°45 
4, Victoria on 5 it ees a3 4 oar 12°35 
5. Queensland... Theory TD brs 5 “ x0 13°15 
6. South Australia... - 197% ,; %) * he 14°41 
7.England ... 10 4, 1875-1884 is 14:40 


an + 
“ The figures marked with a star are taken from Hayter’s Year Book (1887-8, p. 334.) 


From this table it appears that the Colonies, with the exception of 
Soutle Australia, are more favourable to infant life than England. The 
Infantile Death-rate of England is best contrasted with that of Tas- 
mania, by stating that if it were as low as that of Tasmania, the lives of 
44,697 infants in the year 1887 would have been saved to England. 
The same contrast with South Australia would represent a saving of 
485 lives of infants in that Colony in the year 1886. ‘This positive vital 
advantage as regards Tasmania is of more importance than is usually 
supposed ; for it we invert the contrast between Tasmania and South 
Australia, we find that it represents the saving of 200 lives to. Tasmania 
in the year 1886 alone,—a number nearly equal to our total Josses from 
typhoid during the five years ending the year 1886. 


Dearus and Diseases in Hospitals. 
——— eee 


CASES TREATED. 


Cxuass oF DiszAsr. | 1887. 188s. 
Tn- Out- All |Percent.) In- Out- All {Percent. 
\patients.|patients.] Cases. |to Total.|patients |patients.| Cases. |to Total. 
Zymotic 795 403 | 1198 |26°30 623 292 | 915 |20°35 
Parasitic 14 77 91 | 2:00 8 67 75 | 1°67 
Dietisece Asvesede stores nce etree 15 106 | 2°33 85 5 90 | 2°02 
Constitutional ............... | 248 225 473 |10°38 232 172 404 | 8:98 
Developmental .............. | 52 13 65 | 1°43 43 51 94 | 2-09 
Localisiccsen tes. «| 1075 | 1366 | 1441 |31°64 962 | 1192 | 2154 |47:92 
Violence ......... -..| 323 662 985 |21°62 290 174 464 |19°32 
Ill-detined & non-specified| 63] 183] 196 | 4:30 78 | 221) 299 | 6:65 
saa ueecatesscest| a 2321 | 2174 | 4495 {100-00 


DisEasEs and Deaths in Hospitals—continued. 
LL 


DEATHS. 
[at SOL En oe ee ee 
1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 
Crass oF DISEASE. ; : : ; E 

23 8% sg gh 23 ge P| o* 

#3 #3 8 | a8 #8 an aes | 

Bo; |i evan er go | (88 ea ey 

: wB ne 5 pet Pa | s pap) 2 : 2 bh 

Shiba ee | ie COMM on Nemec amet te 4 ES | ee 
ZY MOWCisssarvvesenansvasteaeassoke 14 6°42 3°81 22 9°65 6°15 81 | 28°32 | 10°19 49 19°07} 7°85 
Parasitic ......... 2 0°92 | 18°18 1 0°44 | 10°00 5 1°75 | 35°71 1 0-39 | 12°50 
WGhiCiesseceseaoeens _ 0-00 _— 1 0°44 1°22 _ —_ — 2 0°78) 2°35 
Constitutional 47 | 21:56 | 22:01 45 19°74 | 20°00 48 16°78 | 19°35 39 15°17 | 16°81 

Developmental 16 7°34 | 61°54 6 2°63 | 25-00 10 3°50 | 19°23 19+ 7°39 | 44°19T 

Local ee 116 | 53°21 10°78 124 | 54°38 11°04 127 | 44°41 | 11°81 126 49°03 | 12°99 
WIOLGNCO).c00cesereeseuckescea-seee 13 5°96 3°61 17 7°46 4°66 14 4°89 4°33 19 7°39] 6°55 
Ill-defined and. non-specified 10 4°59 | 12°82 12 5°26 | 12°37 1 35 1°59 2 0°78| 2°56 
Toran 218 {100-00 9°84 228 100-00 9°98 286 |100°00 | 10°87 257 |100°00] 11-07 


* Deaths of out-patients not being recorded in relation to Hospitals, the percentages are calculated relative to cases of in-patients. 
+ All these cases died of “old age.” 
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Relative to the number of cases treated as In-patients, the number 
of deaths represent 11-07 per cent., which, compared with the year 1887, 
is 0:20 higher. 


Dearus in the Public Institutions situated in the Districts of Hobart 
and Launceston, 1888. 


Number of Deaths under each Age-group— 


188s. 
District. 
0-5 years.|5-65 years. OG 'y sca, om ee All Ages. 
; No. No. No. No. No. 
Deaths in Public Institutions— 

ET OMean ume scctevesse-eesccah estes ees fee 3 147 101 — 251 
WAUNCORLOM  sucerstisvessssoceac vet a6 98 54 a 152 
PE Oteliwss ccsaccesesessestseccnert 3 245 155 _ 403 

Per cent. to Total Deaths, 
MSS titassvesccessesncatescees ‘00 | 60°79 88:21 — 100: 


Thus it is shown that aged people contribute 38°21 of the total 
number of deaths in these Public Institutions. This is largely due to 
the deaths occurring in the Invalid Establishments for aged and infirm 
persons, which represent nearly half of the total deaths in all the Public 


Institutions, specified as follows :— 
No. of Inmates No, of Deaths, 
on 81st Dec. 1888, 1888, 
Hobart— 
New Town Pauper Establishment ...... 564 115 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases ......... — 
Hospital for Insane, Cascades ..... 
General Hospital.......seccsceecevee i 
AON TOUMM ACh rcccsasceastaceceurecersaecasesers aril 
Ditto for Females ........0.scccssecceee 20 


Total, Hobart: siccsceeressssssovesssee'- 802 


No. of Inmates No, of Deaths, 
888, 


on 31st Dec. 1888. 1 
Launceston— 

(GaOlitreevetesssevascticscares: Teccssscees Naadest es 63 3 
HOB DUEL icecstcserete Betcceseccccvesscccecsecenees 76 106 
Invalid Depot, Males .........ssseceseceeee « 166 40 
Ditto, Femuales........ Seenes tec rece Peer 28 3 
Hospital for Contagious Diseases......... 3 — 
Total, Launceston .eesecccccerverere 336 152 

Grand Total .......0...0s00 aossssee’ os L188 403 


MARRIAGES. 


- The number of Marriages celebrated in Tasmania during the year 
1888—951, or 6-58 per 1000 persons living—is greater than that of the 
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previous year by 12; and, relatively, our marriage-rate for the year 
1888 is less than the average marriage-rate of the last decade by 0:95 
per 1000 persons living. 

\323The following comparative table for the last 38 years shows how 
closely our marriage-rate corresponds with the fluctuations of external 
trade, which also is a most sensitive index of changes in material 
welfare :— ; 


Total Value Export 


Period. Marriages per 1000 Persons. and Import Trade 

per ee 

Average of Five years, 1851-55* 18°85 see 44:17 
Ditto, 1856-60........00cecesves 9-40 35 28°51 
Ditto, 1861-65.. 7:24 see 19°66 
Ditto, 1866-70... 1 6°30 poe 16°78 
(Ditto, 1S71—9bswssc-scocscentee 6°37 eee 18°78 
Ditto, 1876-802. cesncdervses 7°51 oe 24°01 
Ditto, ISS1SB5. sc... cnteevnennes 8:02- eee 25°70 
PNEO}/ 1SSOi 5 cc iscees eeee reece 7°26 =e 22°75 
Ditto, SS Tacticersscrsssceureeree - 6°70 ee : 21°75 
Ditto, ESSGie is cose sacsteeniecs oe 6°58 . 20°14 


*The period when, owing to the discovery of gold in Victoria, an extraordinary develop- 
ment of trade in Tasmania took place. 


This table is confirmatory of opinions on the subject advanced by 
the Registrar-General of England ; and it shows that the corresponding 
rise and fall between the marriage-rate and the value and extent of 
trade in each period have a most intimate relation with each other, and 
can in no way be regarded as a mere coincidence. In the diagram pre- 
pared to show the progress of the Colony since the year 1816 this 
relationship is more readily appreciated. 

The following table shows, in the order of the higher marriage- 
rate, the principal Districts and Divisions in Tasmania for the year 
1888, together with figures for the previous three years for the purpose 
of comparison :— 


No. of Marriages per 1000 


No. of Marriages. eone 


1888./1887./1886. 1885,/1888.| 1887./1886.)1885. 


Urban Districts— 


LODE tiisnscascscssescessccs se] 281 | 270} 300] 365 | 8°27 | 865 | 9:83 | 12:17 
Launceston .....:..00. seoeee] 225 | 248 | 285 | 280 (10°76 | 12°71 | 12°37 | 12:35 


Total Urban Districts...| 506 | 518 | 585 | 595 | 9-21 | 10-21 |10-80 | 12°24 


Country Districts— ; 
North-Western Division... 177} 156| 173] 154] 7:86 | 677 | 7:84] 7:22 
North-Eastern Division...} 89 92 96 94 | 4°07 | 4:21 | 4:55] 4:59 
Midland Division ........ Peer (eget: 88 80 91 | 4°35 | 4:78 | 4:49 | 5-28 
South-Eastern Division...) 85 69 86 | 100 | 3°87 | 3:22] 414] 4:93 
South-Western Division...| 12 16 15 20 | 2°81 | 3°67 | 3:57 | 4:92 


Total Country Districts} 445 | 421 | 450] 459 | 4:97 | 4:72] 523] 5-49 


ToTaL FOR TASMANIA] 951] 989] 985 | 1054 | 6°58 | 6:70 7:26] 7:96 


Among country districts, it will be observed that with respect to the higher marriage-rate the North-Western 
Division of the Island maintains the leading position. The very high marriage-rate in urban as compared with 
country districts has already been referred to. The absence of officiating ministers in some country districts has the 
effect of causing the marriage ceremony to be celebrated in urban districts in many places. Another reason for this 
difference, and perhaps the more important one, is that in urban districts the females are greatly in excess of males, 
while the converse of this is true in respect of country districts. Marriages, as a rule, are celebrated in the district 
in which the bride resides. 

The extent to which marriages have been celebrated by the principal religious denominations, and comparisons 
with the three previous years, are shown as follows :— 


Marriages, 1888. Marriages, 1887. Marriages, 1886. Marriages, 1885. 
No. Proud No. Perot No. Pemotal, No, Perrotal. 
Churehvof England! .:/..2...Jete.cccaseasty 258 27-21 276 29°31 291 29°58 312 29°53 
Congregational Union .......... ; 102 10°33 110 11:73 136 13°82 204 19°38 
Wesleyan Methodist Church .. : 133 13:97 136 14-50 122 12°40 139 13:20 
Ohurch Of ROmes.cc.c-ssescsecessere A 137 14:39 109 11°62 147 14°94 146 13°87 
Presbyterian Church .......0....++ 4 75 . » 7:88 103 10:98 88 8°84 61 5-79 
Free Church of Scotland .......... 4 74 7:77 48 5:12 54 5°49 62 5°89 
Baptist (Charobver vrs<cteancesanes ee | . 100 10°50 100 10°66 92 9°35 55 5°23 
Primitive Methodist Church 4 42 4-41 24 2°56 28 2°85 31 2°94 
All others ....... tecceeseccecscecsecccceecce aon 30 3°54 33 3°52 27 2°73 44 4:17 
POTAG Sueavascsess eeccecceee evees 951 100°00 | 939 | 100-00 985 100-00 1054 100°00 


“SOLISILV.LS TVILIA 


12% 
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Thus it would appear that the first-mentioned denomination (the 
Church of England) celebrated 27:21 per cent. of all the marriages 
contracted during the year. 


VACCINATION. 


The number of persons vaccinated throughout the Island during 
the year 1887, according to Dr, Barnard’s Report, is 1478. Of this 
number 1267 cases, or 85°72 per cent., were seen on the eighth day, 
and only 1218 cases, or 82:41 per cent., are reported as successful. 

For the year 1888 there were 2329 cases vaccinated. This, how- 
ever, does not represent half the annual average number of births, and 
it continues to be evident, notwithstanding the vigorous efforts to 
promote vaccination, that a large number fail to comply with the 
provisions of “The Vaccination Act, 1882.” 


REGISTRATION. 


During the year 1888 there were added to the Births, Deaths, and 
Marriage Registers of Tasmania 8715 names, independently of the 
notices in respect of vaccination. ’ 

The following shows the number of Registrations under the various 
heads for the year 1888, together with comparisons with the previous 
year and with the year 1878 :— 


PeOrsons  MAPTICd sercescccccerercesscsons 
MBITtHSsstesteieetetncetstcerebaisescctsees 3502 


CHAPTER X. 


Trade and Interchange. 
EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


The total colonial and foreign trade of Tasmania for 1888, as 
represented by imports and exports, is shown as follows :— 


Amount. Per head. Persquare mile. 
£ on asi ne 
UMPOPEG: ss ssoss558. fast %e 1,610,664 Lip ores 61°44 
EEXPOrts .esccsse0ecstseeces 1,333,865 9 410 50°88 
TOTEU EH. svecevsee vet 2,944,529 20RSS) aL 112°32 


| 
| 


Tie 
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Taken together, the amount of the imports and exports for 1888 is 
£311,866 below the average of the last five years—or £11:90 per square 
mile—a temporary fall due to the effects of a very dry season. As 
compared with the year 1887 the imports show an increase of £13,847, 
or 0°53 per square mile ; and the exports a decrease of £115,506, or 
4-41 per square mile. 

There are various disturbing influences in making comparisons 
between any two particular years; and the only satisfactory mode of 
measuring the tendencies of trade by the means of export and import 
values is to compare the means of successive periods of greater duration 
than one year. The following table has been prepared upon this method. 
The extent and general tendency of our export and import trade of 
Tasmania during the last 61 years, with the exception of the first 
and last broken periods, is based upon the mean yearly value of each 
succeeding quinquennial peried ; thus :— 


Mean Yearly Value of successive Quinquennial or lesser periods since 1822. 


Mean Yearly Value. Mean Yearly 

' Value of both 

Period. Ree Fee nye ere ae eS Oe re 

Imports. Exports. Both. Exports per 

square mile. 
£ £ £ £ 
Years 1822-25 inclusive 47,029 30,249 77,278 2:94 
Years 1826-30 ditto..... 204,248 93,805 298,153 11:37 
Years 1831-35 ditto..... 421,913 195,364 617,277 23°54 
Years 1886-40 ditto.....) 711,916 616,798 1,328,714 50°68 
2 § Years 1841-45 ditto..... 621,649 496,783 1,118,432 42:66 
t Years 1846-50 ditto..... 622,451 569,255 1,191,706 45°45 
3 Years 1851-55 ditto..... 1,587,994 1,358,728 2,946,722 | 112°41 
Years 1856-60 ditto..... 1,254,824 1,174,027 2,428,951 92°65 
4¢ Years 1861-65 ditto..... 876,902 936,263 1,813,165 69°16 
U Years 1866-70 ditto..... 870,387 804,312 1,674,699 63°88 
Years 1871-75 ditto..... 1,027,232 913,231 1,940,463 74:01 
5 Years 1876-80 ditto..... 1,280,637 1,355,336 2,635,973 100°57 
Years 1879-83 ditto.....) 1,514,270 1,537,518 3,051,788 116°41 
Years 1884-88 ditto..... 1,675,530 1,580,865 3,256,395 124:22 


From the above table we can readily recognise five distinct periods 
marking the upward and downward tendency of the colonial and foreign 
trade of Tasmania. 

The first period had a duration of 16 years (1825—1840) in which the 
combined values of imports and exports increased at an average rate of 
£2:98 per square mile per year ; the second period, from 1841 to 1850 
inclusive (10 years), when the values gently declined at the average 
rate of £0°52 per square mile per year ; the third period, from 1851 to 
1855 inclusive (5 years), when, owing to the gold discovery in Victoria, 
the values suddenly increased at an average rate of £13°39 per square 
mile per year ; the fourth period, from 1856 to 1870 (15 years), marks 
an interval covering many important changes in the internal and external 
affairs of the Colony ; among which may be noticed the withdrawal of 
English troops, and the consequent lessening of Imperial expenditure 
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and local consumption. At the same time the temporary advantage 
gained during the former period (the third) was gradually passing away 
owing to the rapid development of Victoria. This Colony during the 
early part of the fourth period was largely dependent upon Tasmania 
for agricultural products ; but, notwithstanding its increasing population, 
agriculture made progress in Victoria at a greater proportionate rate, 
and the effect of which was, ere the fourth period closed, to convert the 
principal consumer of our surplus agricultural products into one of our 
most formidable rivals in the grain markets of Australia. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that during the interval of 
the fourth period the value of our export and import trade gradually 
declined at an average rate of £3°23 per square mile per year; and that 
the close of it was marked by general depression, financial difficulties, 
and even (1870) a decline in population. 

From 1870 we enter upon the fifth period, when, owing to the 
introduction of railways, the eradication of scab in sheep, but principally 
to the discovery and development of our tin and gold resources, there 
has been a continuous upward tendency, at an average rate of £3:35 
per square mile per year. 

Although the total nominal valae of imports and exports during 
the years 1853-5 respectively exceeds even the nominal value of imports 
and exports during some of the recent years, it must not be inferred 
that the greater value is a fair index of the relative productiveness of 
the two periods so far as Tasmania is concerned ; for if we analyse the 
exports during 1855, we will find that of the £1,428,629 total exports 
there was only a sum of about £838,000, or about 58 per cent. of the 
whole, representing the actual manufactures or produce of Tasmania ; 
the remainder, equal to 42 per cent. of total exports, being re-exports 
the produce of manufactures of other countries. It is also important in 
making comparisons to note that the effect of enhanced prices during 
the gold-rush period was such that the quantities then exported at a 
nominal value of £838,000 would only represent about £555,580 of the 
same class of goods exported during the year 1882. From these con- 
siderations, notwithstanding the large nominal values of 1853-4, it is 
clear that ‘Tasmania, in the last five years, not only supplies locally a 
population of greatly above double the number, but, in addition, she 
exported (the produce of the Colony) £1,580,865, which, though only 
of this nominal value, actually represents more than three times the 
extent of the produce of the Colony exported in 1854. 

Thus it is shown that mere reference to figures, without careful 
analysis and qualification, are apt to lead to very erroneous conclusions. 
Before satisfactory comparisons can be made as regards production and 
balance of trade, it is necessary among other things to study the 
approximate effects produced by— 


1. The various methods employed by importers, exporters, and Customs 
authorities in declaring nominal values. 

2. The effect of different tariffs and prices, and the local effects of seasons 
or unusual disturbances. - 

3. The stimulating effects of foreign loans for the construction of public 
works such as railways, roads, and bridges,—first, upon imports 
during construction, and afterwards upon exports, which are 
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gradually augmented by returns from the newly created centres of 
production, in which of course are included exports representing 
the interest upon foreign loans so expended. 
4. The relative proportion of goods imported for home consumption and 
goods destined for re-export in the same or in a different form, and 
in regard to the latter to note the probable increase in value due to 
the employment of local capital and labour, and local products. 
The relative proportion of local and foreign products and manufactures 
in total exports. 
6. The allocation and distribution of the values due to shipping and 
commercial transit agencies. 
. The effects of natural resources ; and in ratios, the effects of density 
of population and the extent of area. 


These observations are sufficient to show that the interpretation of 
what may be considered the simple figures of ordinary statistical tables 
require some degree of care and skill. No table, however apparently 
simple, can be properly interpreted without qualification and discretion. 


ox 


~ 


Direction of Imports. 

It is difficult to arrive at the value of the import trade in respect of 
any particular country, the custom being to refer all imports, whether 
transhipments or re-exports, to the last port of clearance. Owing to the 
increasing facilities offered by steam communication, direct trade with 
Tasmania is falling off in favour of indirect trade principally through 
Victoria, which, from its geographical position, is our nearest point of 
junction with the great oceanic lines of steamers with Europe. 


Detailed Summary of the Quantities and Values of External Trade— 
1879 to 1888. 


In the four following tables are given particulars of the quantities and 
values of the principal items of external trade of Tasmania for the years 
1879 and 1884-8. These are, for greater convenience, arranged in a 
natural order of classification. 
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Class. 


Tin 


Imports—QUANTITIES. 


Return of the Quantities of some of the principal Articles imported into Tasmania, 1879 and 1834-1888.* 


Order. 


14 


20 


23 


Articles. 
TATION irccsscsderecdarsctgctscennsees tons 
Spirits, Methylated ......... .....gallons 
Corn Sacks ..... CN pcr SER No 
Bags, Gunny .... see. Citto 2 
Bags, other ..... By apeusaees cs AELGLOW 
Woolpacks ..........ceceeeseseeeseres ditto 
Beef and Mutton ............+6 1000 lbs. 
Butter, Cheese, and Lard .......... -lbs. 
Wlouisrspecastscecs sconce vesess ..--1000 Ibs. 
tS ELC Uiveteieceos cae eve cyan lbs. 
Fruits—Green .......... .-bushels 
Grain—Wheat........... 1000 lbs 
RAICGUe espe cesees Ryo cceacepsiceu canes ditto 
Sugar..... se. CWS 
MOIASSES) 2 (i s0 0's eseceeees ditto 
Cocoa and Chocolate .......--...+06 lbs. 
(CotteGn vercscesanche os stiesacatostnes ditto 
Neg twee ov veseivescpocaticceces cas 1000 lbs 
Spirits— 
Brandy .....0-.cceecessseeeeereee gallons 
GENO yBR.. avccxcsacs yisetapercceoes ditto 
Ginkstalscasaucsarbegseies ditto 
SWihISKy snares cae ditto 
Rum ..... Reaeses ditto 
Gardittalsiicies dacasnerascapsentes st ditto 
PertuMedsiss.cc. see casnsecs’ ditto 
WHS Tas doy ttarsweeivasouns Seeks «ditto 
Malt Liquors....... tants ++-.ditto 
Wineparicccs..s.cc-retvesscsposanne>--Gitto 


1879. Le8e. | i885. 
| 
21,218 3844 10,975 
397 440 453 
351,928 pkgs. 2180 | No. 531,773 
wi 5,  163| pkgs. 171 
TOE Sip Bd a8b ae 130,652 
33,041 27,895 29,544 
606 916 1781 
116,480 80,914 52,607 
134 537 1357 
457,860 689,235 705,457 
se pkgs. 9056+ pkgs. 13,633 
695 2883 15,277 
716 1010 1104 | 
80,267 91,898 117,302 
544 682 1012 
36,577 78,519 62,586 
60,983 61,419 69,843 
650 967 873 
24,051 23,030 23,463 
20,231 16,796 16,525 
892 2508 2478 
10,754 19,573 21,741 
23,499 25,410 26,287 
77 148 2279 
301 163 408 
25,877 20,054 20,593 
59,598 52,345 63,015 
22,605 26,376 25,760 


1886. 


12,680 
1615 


810,440 
No. 56,984 
No. 109,994 
21,111 

549 

6780 


446 
591,621 
16,386 
16,381 
1062 
90,965 
666 
99,579 
83,890 
862 


23,190 
15,193 
1969 
26,557 
24,145 
226 
269 
22,368 
54,616 
42,607 


18837. 


5677 
815 


588,548 
§000 
98,943 
37,629 
791 
24,382 


2191 
689,891 


bush. 24,685 


17,859 
1619 
105,411 
888 
58,401 
62,539 
937 


23,374 
15,442 

1616 
25,039 


22,651 
330 
380 

26,685 

59,495 

39,197 


1838s. 


4067 
847 


560,234 
' 47,241 


34,434 
2090 
341,973 


2439 
718,613 
18,898 
12,983 
1242 
103,251 
1108 
92,228 
62,469 
1045 


23,025 
12,818 
1890 
27,664 
24,903 
229 
265 
$2,942 
67,875 
19,374 


9G 
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POPS ean cagsaseacseoset= sees peeesoueseeeel DAs 28,217 
Mali 9, sovessseteecssavsccss20s<s¢DUShOIS 15,139 


Tobacco and Cigars..... 166,880 

Snuff 1015 

IV. 24 | Hides and Skins ....... srescee tate ewts. 2327 

Mallowaacssescesote tech ras fences crake Ibs. | 204,104 

ie 28% -i:Coal'and :‘Cokely .:. <i. .c-.0.+.s000.0s tons 19,055 
VI. 33 | Live Stock— 

Watplerscmrec rctccl ee eos cee No. 1476 

| PL OTSORI x te du catcdsWedtacsSecscte sl ditto 23 

SHEeD).c. oes tsseacs ane taneaenvet ia ditto 13,132 


15,934 2358 

764 9 
237,988 243,353 
851 1268 

pkgs. 1080 | pkgs. 1081 
sy SRP ODF 
31,527 37,768 

462 1353 

27 216 

27,760 65,339 


491 8465 

61 121 
256,404 258,295 
567 590 
3787 | cwts. 4370 
509 3491 
36,098 29,474 
601 1907 

83 70 
52,088 50,790 


5330 
2673 
273,560 
1026 


3259 
214,760 


31,836 
2975 


43 
76,097 


ee 
“ As definite particulars are not given in respect of many articles imported direct during the particular year, the weights and measures are in such cases 
based upon the articles actually entered for “ Home Consumption.” + The quantities for the previous years could not be ascertained. 


include Coal imported for Government and Railway purposes. 


Imports—V ALUEs. 


Return of the Values of the principal Articles imported into Tasmania, 1879 and 1884-1888. 


CLASS I.—ART AND MECHANIC PRODUCTIONS. 


Booxs, &c. 
Books, printed, and Stationery ..........sssecsecseeees 


Musicat INSTRUMENTS ...........c0cceeceee Madenseeven 


Works or Art, Toys. 
Works of Art, Toys, Philosophical Instruments, &C.........ss.cceseee00- 

Arms, AMMuNITION, &e. 
Gunpowder Shot vvescseceveccussesetecece 


SOOO eee neeseeceeseenees rrr eeeerr rer ery 


1884.* 


£ 
45,745 


12,871 


13,603 


5306 


1885. 


£ 
40,582 


14,162 


15,543 


3688 


* Includes certain articles not embraced in the Abstracts of former years. 


*| 1886." | 188%.° 
£ £ 

39,486 43,694 

11,782 7992 

12,788 13,394 

3883 3292 


¢t Does not 


Sse. 


£ 
37,405 


8337 


11,870 


4138 
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Rerurn of the Values of the principal Articles imported into Tasmania—continued. 


TT 
1879. i8S84.t | 1885.1 | 1886.t | 1887.1 | 1888.+ 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Macuines, Toots, AND IMPLEMENTS. 

Cutlery and Platedware ...........:ssceeeeees 6190 3297 2836 2747 2381 2524 

Ironmongery, Hardware, Holloware. ..... 92,816 | 131,083 | 136,157 | 121,102 | 116,833 | 132,797 

Machinery ...... Reseeaawenans's Wascacvasccecsecse vaccseoceseseve 20,827 39,382 30,977 29,369 30,564 31,493 
Carriages, Harness, &c. 

MBdddlony, eather waren ccinctescsseestecsavs<¢eedenesesssceer= scstwenevssrtoss ves 16,588 17,124 14,721 12,968 9625 
Suips, Boats, &c........... Rete date peedvevecdcncedenece sens dcavensdensts sc deteennt ate 642 959 2123 957 973 
BUILDING MATERIAL ..........000sc000s abctate erent Neem y, ae 2393 2552 3075 2266 2766 
RN ITORE se. sasscaceresecestestcsesesss RARE ak Se ce Pi ieieccsee 6382 19,819 33,010 18,595 13,818 11,725 
CHEMICALS. 

IVEGDUTOY sss icceckesucescccken eeeseseee 21,218 19,137 43,007 17,103 21,288 19,458 

Matches, Lucifer and Vestas . 2916 3197 1486 2403 3900 3038 

Medicines and Drugs ............-- -. 14,273 24,478 18,897 28,413 30,270 24,844 

Paints, Colors, and Chemicals ..........ssseceeeeee ABCC OL COL SOREOO Deo 4280 7200 6400 9430 7701 8829 

Iter kines Gab eanES Ges Pra toasts Vinetonter aston tase wee | 213,834 | 344,741 | 367,880 | 317,020 | 311,318 | 309,922 


——— | 


CLASS II.—TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS. 


Woot anv Worstep, Sitk anp Corron MaNnuractuREs. 


BIBTKES vies ssus nas. 2c5 =p 6309 1704 3133 2686 508 302 
Carpets and! Rugs .................sc008 8059 7441 9153 8421 7913 6994 
Fabrics—Cotton, Wool, and Silk ...... BE 413,619 | 416,214 | 451,512 | 387,618 | 392,423 
*“Woollens:...:......+ eatulvscndseteestuddsscccseuecnes® Ris iveshatwcBodenes ssents'sris 4434 ite oes ais ane wae 


Drarery, HaBeRDASHERY, DREss. 
PA PPALGH AN SOS ssccescoaecgsatveresect centers Stes sevoqr sees Base lee ee seetlae LO se = oe Bes 38 


86% 


*duOOeU TVIOIdAO NVINVYNSVL 


BOGUS ANGLONOESI ccctncancdtsy cease ctwcwevecsscaseseee ts 40,911 50,053 
*Drapery. .......s000 peace ob aa 
PELE HTIUROBDE tres tpccnssessscrssetersstcoucscedeoeces Mebesesesge eee He act aa 
MANUFACTURES OF FiBprousS MATERIALS. 
SUED PTD Gini gecns wens ssccdscs bi /fs¥snctahocsere cost sec ost pea tiheseteccsessetewancetes 2720 ase 4 
ROATIVAR Neti voncesiret stots socccene potees secs Secuoecreteee ros 849 869 710 
Corn Sacks °............ r ao Reread x ---| 11.396 14,679 13,846 
Bags—Gunny, &c. 4252 2156 2739 
Rope and Twine .. 4209 6916 6439 
WV GOLPACKS veantersees Asmtcondaaite Heats ee : 3967 3549 3900 
MOPATSKCUASS TUN i errs oc aA akco ho ecas aticeee ee ve| 427,428 491,844 506,187 
CLASS III.—FOOD, DRINKS, &c. 
Anima Foon. 
patANG SMOTLOM Bs scsv a, sone cstst cavers saves cslesseececcténles pee dates aecay 7661 23,302 
Butter, Cheese, and Lard .. 3: 3271 3098 
THELTGNICN a te eeeecivecscsasveccs trecet errors Peace cata cceueu' ovicnedeceuceaceee . 1285 1678 
VEGETABLE Foon. | 
WONTECTIONEL Yi cress ccestescostcdsncee saasee's ROMAN Slusho sees 6632 4509 4366 
LOT ceintaceee ts tteten tvs rs enki fe 745 2514 6215 
PSM IG Se (CENCOM cess sdatecpachtestexhsvedoheebs Loc eee noe er rake ee ee 3621 5563 6888 
1 OTe ORSEE Re ere RR rr arene APS ane apt PU Ry dolla Se 6121 10,339 12,603 
Grraini—— Wheat... .scc..scsacks seas 3235 9728 45,627 
Rice" ss40 Aste I 6259 6894 11,998 
RIAU Marspagestesvetecesetoesscsccets Svageseesslssenedasestes ent seisats «| 121,241 102,187 162,667 
O theraveraiablesloo dae. ctaterscstscoccesitens ceca teeetat es Coot iat eee 13,987 18,537 
MOtaleHOOds estes cocccteeresccockszes Se oe ietetedacs dadedhs meee 147,854 167,938 296,879 
Drinks AnD STIMULANTS. 
GHICOnVAeccssescessccecsse ce soassechbenereeterntad Selo veteessascnesse tte sascomaeteneons 506 583 697 
Cocoa and Chocolate ..............s. 2182 4204 | 3928 
COteewoccskeeteee, eee Ware H 3808 2672 2419 
Salt and Saltpetre 2366 3162 2760 


* New scale of Duties from 14th January, 1880, caused a change in the classification of some of the articles. 


+ Includes certain articles not embraced in the Abstracts of former years. 


52,280 | 31,483 | 39,343 
746 “432 1820 
16,332 | 12,024 | 15,461 
9954 1683 1003 
7461 7014 8182 
2520 3998 3764 
544,212 | 452,673 | 469,292 
5992 8518 20,667 
263 996 | 142042 
1655 1059 2710 
3520 3218 4216 
2069 | 11,051 | 10,230 
7557 9261 8919 
7876 9253 9238 
50,148 51,895 35,438 
63885 9912 7338 
74,368 | 103,185 | 97,791 
7340 | 11,937 | 36,534 
167,443 | 219,535 | 247,128 
239 506 460 
5099 3345 5486 
2379 2898 3094 
3323 2714 1783 


Re RR See en RE RR ee 
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Return of the Values of the principal Articles imported into Tasmania—continued. 


| 1879. 


Drinks anp StrmuLants—continued. 
Tea 
WVING DAI cdecusasesdnscecteesschasssatecoss 
Tobacco, Cigars, and Snuff 
Various Stimulants........ 
Hops 
Malt Liquors .............. 
E\piriin: ands Cordig sige cace-tatecccaawslyscrtss<noscceseosivetssesacnsbin scsvocnse 
WVVINO Ries dts skatitccywe citar sa mt Meencd es tstctanincrtscsstossctsesbsecsstecsaccsctseaduccas 


soeeeeeee 


Total Drinks and Stimulants .............csscsscececseeeees | 


Torats Crass III. 


CLASS IV.—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 


Candles 
Tallow 


ARR Eee e eee eee eH EE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE OEE EH EE HE EEEESERE EEE EEEEEEEH EE EE EEE EEE ES, 
Pesce een eeeeeeereeessecsessseceees 


Leatherware and Saddlery 
Other Animal Substances 
Room and other Papers 

MOCTISANO GE IAN ae rvanscsdenssvapussesdestssidevnoaeweus ses 
Timber 


POeeeCOCCCTTOCe ETT eter ieee 


PL GTATS CEASSUEVC. ctvccdeveoccctnnekestacteue siedassnvssees cornea ten 


CLASS V.—MINERALS AND METALS. | 


Articles connected with Mining} «..................csseccsesevectecscesacseceresens 
CORI OK Gc Grctacasatasdetescetinastacosvsersscceacsctapeatoaccuessauscseeessapesseees 
Earthen and Glassware .......cssecsessevees Pade Ratens Fabre ab otaien eeeatokes 


1884.+| 1885.; | 1886.;| 1887.+| 1888.t 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
39,480 | 43,798 | 48,408 | 35,077 | 40,649 | 49,380 
2658 2932 2661 3915 3885 2030 
13,514 | 23,282 | 21,784 | 23,180 19,825 | 24,507 
3g 7401 8386 6942 6839 8497 
1618 1109 107 25 318 169 
8674 10,230 | 10,727 8942 13,316 | 12,638 
25,740 | 27,186 | 25,481 | -29,249 | 31,453 | 31,652 
10,361 12,279 | 12,466 9763 11,342 11,101 
| 110,907 | 138,853 | 134,819 | 128,133 | 137,090 | 150,756 
258,761 | 306,791 | 431,698 | 295,576 | 356,625 | 397,879 
12,078 | 11,406 | 10,426 9364 7024 
1008 943 264 450 1902 
3590 2237 7179 6344 7199 

* * * * * 

1945 1799 1932 1963 1896 
22,157 | 21,124 19,266 17,392 | 21,082 
3577 6017 4256 5246 6259 
14,627 | 35,719 | 34,974 | 26,347 | 41,037 | ‘21,616 
a 7299 6160 5424 4776 5663 
11,441 11,325 | 20,048 | 13,232 11,914 17,939 
66,858 | 98,598 | 104,708 | 88,326 | 98,486 | 90,580 
14,981 | 40,557 | 42,866 | 937,849 | 31,887 | 33,237 
18,422 | 21,956 | 16,992 | 16,715 | 16,467 14,226 


08%: 
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‘Glass—Sheet, Crown, and Plate ........ 
Miscellaneous ...............45 Saeerseee es 
Gold—Specie ........... 
Silver—Specie .... 
Copper—Specie .............6. 
Jewelry and Plate ............. 
Copper and Lead ... 
Iron and Tin .......... fj 
Iron Fencing, &e. ........ sees 
Railway Material ................0066 Saseseaercdedsseasnsoversguesepettesiete AL Tacs 


MOWAT AROLARS Vow srcatversscvsocucek fecastoetert eeciees | 


CLASS VI.—LIVE ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 

Live Stock—Catile...............00. 
Horses 

Sheep 


CLASS VII.—MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 


MORMON SISLOLER. 5 a6 sistcotoeecodsceseroe lec Sn cha suatota cnasadecl tc caso o ee 


Ad valorem Goods ..........0.0se000+ Seas 
Government Stores .......scsccesecssseses 
PIU OLIGR SMe at vier cnc iasccu sO cu caeesettteats hobceetntkas. 


51,500 | 118,035 


31,549 | 36,297 


2566 3556 


7546 


250 
105 


13,449 | 13,763 
2465 388 
23,539 | 25,131 


4437 


| » 24,809 54,289 


151,731 290,013 


|—_—_—. 


16,970 7206 
2760 1370 
11,819 | 27,691 


30 


13,452 | 24,804 
27,256 | 27,847 

8729 | 24,127 
67,877 11,056 


117,314 | 87,834 


11,267,475 |1,656,118 


Rate per head of Mean Population ...........000...cce00s Besoin toy a IN | 


£ 


Caer? fal es a Te ys A 


PVA IS "185.9 


11,757,486 


2965 
8187 
50,500 
1500 
55 
10,951 
983 
32,783 
9592 
3387 


180,761 


16,261 
5425 
58,450 
14 


75,150 


43,392 
38,274 
9936 


91,602 


* New scale of Duties from 14th January, 1880, caused a change in the classification of some of the articles. 


embraced in the Abstracts of former years. t Nothing introduced so detined. 


in former years were properly classified under definite headings. 


3049 3468 
9931 11,534 
85,000 | 102,500 
8600 5674 

20 20 

| 9642 11,487 
397 713 
23,873 28,449 
4294 5507 
80,221 28,115 


279,021 | 245,771 


6899 | 21,050 


3780 1380 
43,247 | 40,811 
35 40 


58,961 62,781 


| 


11,756,567 11,596,817 


1219 3)11 8 4 


135,733 


41,871 
2135 
69,036 
10 


113,042 


30,674 
19,065 


32,887 
11,690 


94,316 


1,610,664 


Se US ALUN Sate an tal ene a aces 


1l 3 8 


+ Includes certain articles not 
§ During the year 1882 a great number of articles undefined 
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Exrorts—QUANTITIES. 
Return of the Quantities of the principal Articles of Home Produce exported from Tasmania in the years 1879 and 1884-1888. 


A LL LE 


ARTICLES, | 1879. | 1284. 1885. 1886. 1287. 188s. 
|. 
| | 
“F yg spray § Titeeeeeeeseseererenceesscnsenseeecnsees seeee tons | oes See 76 | 123 117 90 
Saddlery aud -Teatherwvane pe oi ccscs csssucabsosctsaocroes packages | 1921 867 263 | 3 2 5 
Butter and Chessa ces acteessanerieeteoetare, sqncs inp estscent hess pee ewts.; 128 516 | 618 | 1190 209 2 
BrawandiPollard ; ERR ReaieeeCeene epi at esicss ketevcnsstince sate ceewel seas sh eey tons | 60 121 432 | 1018} 253 40 
ee Ses SCC GMGESCEBOADRE SE acne ano sseeeeee100 bushels ane oe a oe be cae 
IOUT esegave tscce ei aN aseen aerated etaaeceeate iseatecaneltesnosass pucc aad eran tons 1 ay 1 | 8 51 5 
f LE otter ot obootc cine Sa aC SOSe ac RS HOA DUD ee oper acce gee packages a So ual Ao3 2524 2484 6031 
BND gle RONGV OU Men retbes Mats duenctswracseiiscseciserceesnsesscadetesseekeos ewts. | 34,963 29,3812 | 24,541 18,945 17,845 14,649 
Green: ./ cece Pyotr 1423 2219 | 3037 | — 2929 3192 3097 
om H@itivecccserarctestatecesecss ans tases sosesesee onsets Sele 5 151 27 aby, ree side ee 
“Grain OGtaiteeren dueerensenatetae str seeterwssaccseltedcuk iets wecrels 5 1091 1243 277 2187 397 31 
CBarley Beit ieee sets wtaveheopensis ¥ 84 9 2 | 608 273 40 
Optmbal as seccdecccaveoesaes es eststecdeorscatssics esse capeecsteredcsessavessatee tons | 209 288 242 | 287 132 54 
paertibae Turnips, Cabbages ............ “f 39 17 27 | 529 477 131 
ena MONS) Hasvesoses cnbesic acho eneeteeoecceos pee 92 30 23 15 8 os 
Wewabables ss ngecem tie Wane iid: ckcccscc sll ccsathesecsseecas ” | 9845 | 10,995 21,634 | 31,546 | 35,789 | 13,003 
- 100 bushels 55 106 131 153 134 638 
Malt .ss-+ee bushels ae 700 1800 3380 404 2124 
LOT Aatirecesats ceed npacce stn seecneret er cts cudiercess vnacasnsaectracscUetars ates ewts. 4988 6259 7092 4751 4241 4348 
PL telos AN Cas ANS tre teeer ea Kaseaserpecscetcsse sods foes leaneuwacs tes se nen packages | 262 1740 eee or ais sae 
MDILE Outs esene ses antmenetnansetecvanci veers ss.rés cake crete banca rechataesarveds No. aed ose 30,928 | 129,851 |186,457 403,579 
RAO UMUKINS tec scah avseeieenceesnepsasetsocevtersacessanetece No. in thousands 1023 1731 2872 1185 2181 1962 
UGS I A acct PE OTe sili nes prsh eh tides bante at igeee 100 Ibs. | 73,850 | 82,151 57,741t| 81,758 | 97,402 | 69,770t 
[CG Pea ae TAOS GE SRM ieee ten Val oe Ree ee tons| 5813 12,054 12.287 | 12,030 9689 7814 
(GGG Sra nene wie Nnctenct set esteescsaecnr rane .... No. in thousands | 3760 3365 2503 2120 1530 1674 
Treenails, Spokes, &c..........--sseereees Bee = 316* 473 333 418 391 267 
IPOStRrANG GIS WWcCeasyecs cect teense ccestece's * 128 45 71 49 12 55 
Piles, Beams, SERRE SOILS TS RT No. ooh see 5 75 ase mee 
athe and SMNOESsccsseseeccscascctvecsasctve No. in thousands 8129) | |.ac1589: 7} 643 589 120 5 
‘Timber 4 Sawn and Hewn ...... Ares res 1000 feet 9346 7147 | 7085 6296 7503 15,164 
Wop aicaadseytoskcessess i fab savaseed 5 1 Sra me he 63 250 
Slabsie.cs.cc-ss: Be + | ies Bec as eae See tue 
Shaped Pieces ..........+00.+ SAE Sand Pea Paice sates Dee NU S| 8 4063 9153 8842 3917 11,632 
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BING OO A aissscnstertuckasacd cs sasccdsossescentveakicneeiee 1000 feet 

MTU EOS Resa dacnscs sutoscees aucrecescsasivccccestcreceeosere, fe: 

WB AUIOMIB yc .onencce<s ---. 1000 feet 

MOT SDRGMEU foptencssncesansesne sepsennseade=nesesrsaneavesea ceovsveonseacesess as tuns 
MP IRA RSTATAVERRIOUS! =) ovicsccderticoscteccccvckc vactente a - 

UNDP EMpedN eet rites cctas a Siccckessane se goskusbsescchenecoeeeke te orebeete ounces 

REAMOLO. ainsi todsye0s tons 
aa USmelted .......... 5 

d . § Horses ... No. 
Live Stock UISUECD vehsivassssssatns visneate eer cea eae 53 


* Including Staves. 
was held back and shipped during January and February of the following year. 


Exports—V ALvEs. 


290 

6 
34,848 
32 
3675 


164 
2966 


1186 
“Iss 
1 
27,757 


3776 
87 
2207 


320 1174 
735,060 ft. | 765,907 ft. 

115 63 

80 3 

87,252 33,560 

1 2 

8606 3775 

74. 65 

4005 4140 


t+ This does not fairly indicate the Wool produce of this year, as it is estimated that about 31 per cent. of the year’s produce 


Return of the Values of the principal Articles exported from Tasmania in the years 1879 and 1884-88. 


CLASS I—ART AND MECHANIC PRODUCTIONS. 


BOOKS; MUSICAL! INSTRUMENTS; + &Chavis<sscssceucsastSeesccherencs oblschesce 
MACHINES, TOOLS AND IMPLEMENTS’ .......6..0.0sscccoesscccsssccsevececssse 
CarriaGes, Harness, &c. (Saddlery and Leatherware) ................65 
BUILDING MATERIAL, FURNITURE, 86C.........c.00cccccseccocceseosesceccase, 


Toray, Crass I. 


CLASS II.—TEXTILE FABRICS AND DRESS. 


CLASS IlI—FOOD, DRINKS, &e. 


* Foon. 
iiceM MDM OHGORG co .ie) su cctoncecteeehes se cek cael meee aeeee es Rae Nees 
Pucon; Hams; Fish;-Rabbits: 6c.) Hesrec nist wate ees 
Fruit—Preserved and: Gregny.siis.cstedasteossccpseehecctes ctsve ouee. 


1879. 


£ 


151,802 


1884. 


£ 

1207 
10,930 
12,452 

1546 


26,185 


2335 


2571 


7045 
170,985 


2835. 


- 
2183 
4288 
12,706 
2155 


21,332 


2724 


3472 
1119 
164,986 


1886. 


| 21,420 


6213 


6166 
1998 
148,596 


1887. 


a 
2951 
6397 

11,753 

1612 


22,718 


5955 


859 
645 
129,901 


8 
913 
120,494 
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Return of the Values of the principal Articles exported from Tasmania—continued. 


2879. i824. 1835. | 1886. 1887. 1sss. 
£ £ a] £ £ £ 
Grain—W heat 4249 646 ae 3 ee 1 
Oats 15,726 16,977 3357 22,152 4503 573 
Barle 2428 168 42 9453 5099 1288 
Meal—Flour 5 14 10 93 533 60 
Oatmeal... 7347 5341 4653 4663 2176 F 994 
Potatdas s/c. ca cesta trtneatentoseiceeoss: 37,387 30,871 57,871 95,452 85,487 35,256 
Miscellaneous Food 3043 9036 4084 10,441 3936 1874 
Total Poodiscevcces vetsce-sene ons, WEsiacicepcoteahessdescessecpscaasenseee 222,575 242,854 239,594 299,017 233,139 161,461 
Drinks AND STIMULANTS. , 
FLOPS scesatoasvsenesinemsvirestevestvaswersenweennccesseseqeeveeeqeneratscessenanere 26,512 35,975 |+ 27,661 14,557 13,696 18,802 
Miscellaneous Drinks and Stimulants ........ceceeeseeeseneeeseteenes seeeee ie 4223 4030 3693 3313 3011 
Total Drinks and Stimulants...........csccessesessesseereeeeeeesere 26,512 40,198 31,691 18,250 17,009 16,813 
MOM AD CASE LIT: sv. .e.urncnteveeess aves cnctapeee 249,087 | 283,852 | 271,285 | 817,267 | 250,148 | 178,274 
CLASS IV.—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 
ANIMAL SUBSTANCES. n 
Hides, Sking, &C. .......2csscccsrecseerscceessecensccensnsercnsscenecerscscsansecss 20,340 23,206 30,096 14,859 26,965 34,071 
aM Ws vescesivescesutiusese eVrina dedesc conse ho snbvvaban RODUDSEAnopehesessbeheraies ae 1211 1274 1240 1925 2697 
Wool 407,227 | 453,567 , 260,480 [{ 310,984 | 415,425 | 806,930 
Miscellaneous aoe 228 661 391 762 349 
‘VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES. 
Ses GET P MRI i hact ero res tg Arr Pr ee e 30,800 | 86,689 83,580 | 79,606 | 60,898 | 61,829 
SLU POM eadewaeoena 59,713 50,897 45,077 37,353 37,411 71,198 
Miscellaneous ... Si: 11,945 8140 16,557 4317 8999 
Oils—Sperm Racwetthecedsns ceecvevuandgsacsgucscsnces 13,810 14,912 6696 9463 5380 2570 
Black, various “fe 273 51 41 2016 121 
Toran Crass IV. 531,890 642,928 436,055 470,444 555,099 488,764 
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CLASS V.—MINERALS AND METALS. | 


Stone, Clay, Earthenware, &c roe 813 1011 “76 57 9206 
MAMPI Pears cd cacaferesessatsisecisesssinesasnses 145,723 | 132,010 | 141,319 | 104,402 | 140,584 | 127,562 
Miscellaneous ............ be 299 1568 957 1793 702 
Tron, Silver, Lead, &e... ane 791 2062 995 2833 2306 
RRO MVMLCtal Uecrts cece anstuscsueatervaneSa scence sscstnctstuavesclsneseaasts,<<cns 303,203 301,423 | 357,587 | 363,364 407,857 426,326 
MGA TEA SHV les cinco atcesccacdecccastrsestesencesteneeeseee 448,926 435,336 503,547 469,794 553,124 566,102 
CLASS VI.—LIVE ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
Cattle 300 asa AY 140 50 
Horses 15,799 18,100 10,320 4705 7327 
Sheep 66,743 58,105 32,689 54,337 56,045 
Miscellaneous 357 110 132 166 348 
TODAY ODAS VID esters seccttecest etek Lig Soh RR 38,504 |, 83,199 76,315 43,141 59,348 | 63,770 
CLASS VII—MISCELLANEOUS MATTERS. 
REET CO ce co en's cacs cease ne cots cs teasdceeunecsnace staan eee Loceccvescescbeatabsespasecsace 32,690 2072 2435 8261 2984 8653 
go vane 45 so enete |_—______ Sone (PY eS) et | felt. Ss 
Besa EL OT NO GL OMNI 1-5 octet tessa Ta eee oa ckc es A 1,289,395 1,448,714 |1,299,011 {1,812,416 1,425,457 {1,308,908 
British AND ForEIGN PRODUCE ......... Senadaseadnensedesescocsstessatcsastccs 11,702 27,143 14,682 19,124 23,914 29,957 
Mapa SHB CEIN Gots ccsvcsscsSascsclys cahisatie Rereecsacimn see 1,301,097 {1,475,857 {1,313,698 {1,831,540 [1,449,371 {1,333,865 
— ay! _ ES | ee — SS SS 
Ga ath. Cal eo Seis, 8s CE tate ot oom Gee Chen | meta Bale Es 
RATE PER HEAD OF MEAN POPULATION sesccccscacccccsecccccccascesescoces PUA VOR) its Ould 918 9;916 6 |10 7 9 410 


* Prior to the year 1882 a 
articles have been distributed u 


er their proper classes. 


at number of articles, owing to lack of definite information, were classified under this head ; subsequent to that time such 
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Imports AND Exports.—Decennial Return. 


RATE PER HEAD OF MEAN 


TOTAL sae y POPULATION OF— 
IMPORTS. 5 
P gr ; the heresy Pvaeticol Toran. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ Aa £6 gi) d. £0: a: 
1, 1,289,395 11,702 1,301,097 ll 711 1114 0 
its 1,481,330 30,601 1,511,931 war O 1S) Be 
1,431, 1,548,116 7460 1,555,576 12 4 0 1s 5 2 
1,670,872 1,578,517 8872 7,389 13 16 10 13 3 0 
1,832,637 1698,334 33,265 1,731,599 1414 9 13 18 6 
1,656,118 1,448,714 277143 1,475,857 1218 0 il 911 
1,757,486 1,299,011 14,682 1,313,693 18 6 11 10 9 8 
1,756,567 1,312,416 19,124 1,331,540 1219 3 916 6 
1,596,617 1,425,457 23,914 1,449,371 fies :4 107 8 
1,610,664 1,303,908 29,957 1,333,865 1 33 9 410 


Return showing the Value of Goods to and from Tasmaifia transhipped in Victoria during the Eight Years 
ending 1888. 
a arene 


VALUE OF GOODS 


YEAR. 


Transhipped to the Colony. Received from the Colony. 
Value—£. Packages. Value—£. Packages. 
336,324* _ 130,259 — 
187,559 12,079 161,292 1503 
151,278 18,248 183,817 1693 
133,138 11,136 126,186 2211 
137,520 12,857 107,829 14,343 
138,996 22,916 258,205 120,630 
218,902 9698 200,108 89,263 
260,040 — 222,836 — 


*Exclusive of numerous undescribed packages the values of which were not ascertained. 
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AssTRACT of the Nature and Extent of External Trade. 


IMPORTS. 
2888, Increase or Decrease compared with 
CLASS. 1888. | 1887. | 1879. 1887. 1879. 
Increase, Decrease, Tnerease, Decrease, 
NuMERICAL. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
I, Art and Mechanic Productions .......:......-ccorssccsseseoosserer 309,822 311,318 | 213,834 fe — 1496 |+ 95,988 
PL ALEXTUO ME AUTICS AUC MILOSS! cece coscssescosccsvestcescecnsovecscoseses 469,292 452,673 | 427,428 | + 16,619 we I+ 41,864 
III. Foods, Drinks, and Stimulants ..........cccccressessereneceserees 397,879 356,625 | 258,761 | + 41,254 + 139,118 
IV. Animal & Vegetable Substances ............ccessssseeceesesceeees 90,580 98,485 66,858 * — 7905 |+ 23,722 ae 
We MineralsiandsMatald<:<..scc.sasseascrsetsscocesecctaesceeenedosaies 135,733 | 245,771 | 151,731 110,038 soo $15,998 
VI. Live Animals and Plants ...... Reneneas Roe rschacsetcecastoaal 113,042 62,781 31,549 | + 50,261 oe [+ 81,498 eas 
VII. Miscellaneous Matters.......... eacarasedesyoretsces ieansaneasecssedad 94,316 69,164 | 117,314 | + 25,152 “ = — 22,998 
133,286 | 119,439] 382,185 | 38,996 
PRG RIGLS hrc etne ets ice Haversunocicr oot’ 1,610,664 | 1,596,817 | 1,267,475 | + 13,847 + 343,189 
CENTESIMAL. 
I. Art and Mechanic Productions .................cccrcscsscsceceeees 19°24 19°50 16°87 44 “48 | + 44-89 
II. Textile Fabrics and Dress ....... eactuccdstavecctrocctseues 29°14 28°35 33°72 + 3°67 we | + 9°79 
fll. Foods, Drinks, and Stimulants .................cceeeeeeee ee soos] -24590 22°33 20°42 | + 11°57 we. | + 53°76 
IV. Animal ’& Vegetable Substances. ........... 1. tees eesceeecseeeeee 5°62 6°17 5°27 ris — 8°73) + 35°48 
AVPMITIOVAISIATICMUVL GAIN miscicstecacrsacrcecsseneseccesscdetesestvesassens 8°43 15°39 11:97 cep —81:07 ee —11°79 
Wile VOvAMIIMN AI ANC DIGGS: ccdeacaseccscselesscoperss-accetancssedccccd 7°02 3°93 2-49 + 80°06 .- | +258°31 ott 
VII. Miscellaneous -:..:..0000.c.cscecceeees watasee sikdvesstsstewsdsensescenes 5°85 4°33 9-26 + 36°37 ae 24°38 
ET Guhl caseseervctrenssscacere pbvecesodeccpesssicecvcootessescedes 100-00 100-00 100°00 "87 27°08 eee 
BGs | del Baie 6d NRE as rd. aton aos 
Sete tae xen 0 5,2); 0 4 9 
60°91 48°35 0°53 eee 13°09 
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EXPORTS. 
ee  — 
1888, Increase or Decrease compared with 


CLASS. 188s. | 1887. | 1879. | 1887. 1879. 


Increase. | Decrease. Increase. | Decrease. 


NuMERICAL. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
I. Art and Mechanic Productions .............ssecsseceeeeceseceeeres 23,057 22,713 * + 344 «| + 23,057 
TT: Textile Pabricsianid Gressissstec cc. cec.-scescccnqasscnscccdsseess 5245 5955 bee ase — 710] + 5245 
III. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants .............ccsseeseeeeseseeeeeeees 178,274 250,148 | 249,087 ae —71,874 es -—70,813 
IV. Animal and Vegetable Substances.............cceseesseseeeeeeeees 488,764 | 555,099 | 531,890 a —-66,335 ee —43,126 
V. Minerals and Metals .......c.sscccscsscsssseee aeaees -| 566,102 553,124 | 448,926 | + 12,978 soe, sheen 
VI. Live Animals and Plants ..............00eeeceee : 63,770 59,348 38,504 | + 4422 vs | + 25,266 : 
VII. Miscellaneous Matters ...........scceccccccocccsssceseessssecceees 8653 2984 32,690 | + 5669 Mee 5 —24,037 
Potals.cskectseccdvsees Een PO, ERE Sect 1,333,865 | 1,449,371 /11,801,097 | + 23,413 | 138,919] 170,744 | 137,976 
115,506 32,768 
CENTESIMAL. 
T. Artiand MechanictProductions ...........000..csecsscecesceesecees 178 D577 - 1°51 eee 
II. Textile Fabrics and Dress .............ccsccsccscecccssrenccseeesees 0-39 0°41 - ak 13°54 iG 
III. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants ..........cccsesssseseeeseeeeseeeees 13°37 17°26 19°15 bes 40°32 ote —39°72 
TV. Animal and Vegetable Substances.........-..-:eseecceeeeconeenees 36°64 38°30 40°88 sae 13°57 es — 8°82 
V. Minerals and Metals .........+. Sadho dered etcceetscasesntsesesonsess 42°44 38°16 34°50 2°34 oon + 26°10 Ne 
VI. Live Animals and Plants 4:78 4-09 2°96 7°45 re + 65°62 af 
VII. Miscellaneous Matters .......cecccscssecscesscasees 0°65 0:21 2°51 189-98 ies ne —277°79 
TROtAL sccssis const cvccesssscoccnccdeccanbercuccss@ecccusesvaseres 100°00 100-00 100-00 ase 8°66 2°52 5 
A Femme 0 ar ae Fenae al b fa Land. fate pong 4 
Total Exports per head..........sssccccsscccecccsssccerececesscees Ques 109 1On 87 38 |- tiers 20) ee | vee 2: 19.12 
Ditto per square mile .........:.sscecceessesereeeeeeeseesees £ 50°88 55°29 49°63 4°41 1°25 ooo 


* Qwing to a change in classification, figures for 1879 cannot be accuratély ascertained and distributed under these heads. 
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TRADE AND INTERCHANGE. 239 


Direction of Trade. 


It is difficult to arrive at the true value of Tasmanian trade with 
respect to any particular country, the custom being to refer all imports 
and exports, whether transhipments or re-exports, to the immediate 
port of entry or clearance. Owing to the increasing facilities offered by 
steam communication via Victoria and New South Wales, the direct 
trade to or from Tasmania is falling off (especially as regards exports) in 
favour of an indirect trade through the ports of the two leading colonies, 
which are our most convenient points of junction with the great oceanic 
lines of European steamers. 


Direction of Import Trade. 


The immediate direction of the import trade of Tasmania, showing 
the changes from direct to indirect communication, is shown in the 
following summary of proportions, in the order of the greater propor- 
tion during the last year. 


Prorortion of Direct Import Trade with various Countries. 


Average of Decade Year Year 

1873-1882. 1883. isss, 

PerIVIC CONE sccssees ieee ecceees 54°37 49°18 51:79 
2. United Kingdom ....... 80°05 84-45 30°14 
3. New South Wales...... 6°42 7:25 10°33 
4. Other British Colonies 8°64 8:27 6:43 
5. Foreign Countries...... 0°52 “85 1°31 
100-00 100-00 100-00 


Although Victoria stands highest in the list, it is so in virtue of the 
inclusion of transhipments and re-exports from the United Kingdom 
and other countries; and it is roughly estimated that the latter amounts 
to about 76 per cent. of the total trade referred to’ Victoria. 

During the year 1888 the element of transhipments included alone 
amounted to £260,040, and this element represented the following sums 
in the previous seven years; viz. :—188], £336,324; 1882, £187,559 ; 
1883, £151,278; 1884, £133,138; 1885, £137,520; 1886, £138,996 ; 
1887, £218,902. 


Proportion of Direct Export Trade with various Countries. | 
The following summary shows the proportion of direct trade with 
each of the principal countries, and the variations occurring since 1873. 


The order begins with the highest, and in the sequence exhibited during 
the last year, 1888, thus— 


Proportion of Direct Export Trade with various Countries. 


Average of Decade Year Year 
1873-1882. 1883. 18868. 
My S WACEOLI esse secs sassees se cc 27°38 34:37 44-71 
2. New South Wales...... 21:15 36:08 34:48 
3. United Kingdom ....... 41:98 21-03 16°59 
4, Other British Colonies 9°40 7:62 4:22 
5. Foreign Countries...... 4:90 — = 


100-00 100-00 100-00 
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It will be observed that within the period covered by these com- 
parisons the direct trade with the United Kingdom, formerly taking the 
highest position, now occupies the third position, with only about a 
sixth of the trade. Victoria and New South Wales together take 79:19 
per cent. of the whole export trade direct, but as this largely consists of 
Gold, Tin, Bark, and Wool, it is apparent that the major portion of our 
export trade is ultimately destined for the United Kingdom. This, with 
sunilar trade in Queensland, considerably swells the imports and exports 
of the two colonies named above that which more properly belongs to 
their actual trade, and slightly exaggerates the importance of the 
Australasian trade as a whole. 


Extent of the External Trade of Tasmania with various Countries. 


The following tables gives proportionally a synopsis of the extent 
and general direction in which the trade of Tasmania has been moving 
during the years 1879, 1887, and 1888. The selection is made of the 
first and two last years of the decade, for the purpose of more satis- 
factorily marking the progress over a large period :— 


Imports. Exports. 
Country. 


18288. | 1887. | 1879. 1888. | 1887. | 1879. 


£ £ £ Numerical. £ £ £ 
United Kingdom 
485,391 485,557 337,050 (direct) iiessae creer 221,347| 350,274| 600,876 
834,200] 889,758| 713,175| Victoria...........0+ 596,321| 436,869| 361,909 


166,410] 174,641] 107,309 New South Wales .. 459,853] 611,229} 202,387 
Other British Co- 


103,485| 46,501] 97,082} lonies .............4 56,844| 50,804| 135,725 
21,178| 50,360 12,909} Foreign Countries .| — 195 200 
1,610,664 | 1,596,817 | 1,267,475}  TOTAL.....eseee 1,333,865 | 1,449,871 | 1,801,097 
Centesimal. 
United Kingdom 
30°14 27°28 26°59 (Grech) Se escrsss cs 16°59 24:17 46°18 
51°79 55°72 5627s nt VACLOP An secs tetarasee 44°71 30°14 27°82 
10°33 10°94 8°47 | New South Wales .| 34°48 42°17 15°55 
Other British Co- 
6°43 2°91 7°65 HONS: -trecceecseeees 4°22 3°51 10°44 
1°31 3°15 1:02 | Foreign Countries _ aed OT 0°01 
100°00 | 100:00 | 100-00 EU GUAT yen crureoees 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 


Nature of Trade with particular Countries. 


Fuller information with respect to the character of the trade with 
each country is given in the following table :— 
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Nature and Extent of Tasmanian Trade with various Countries during the 
Years 1886, 1887, and 1888. 


a 
IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
1886. | 1887. | 1688. | i886. | 1887. | 1888. 
£ al ie £ £ £ 
United Kingdom direct. - 
1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
PON Aicecsrssveasasdcteverscecsers 115,104; 109,213) 112,500 2588 4486 2301 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress...) 248,224] 166,080) 210,637 148 66 201 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimu- 
TRS sce ecercs ee paeare 44,635| 46,241) 45,309 100 
4. Animal and Vegetable Sub- : 
SHANOOE. 218s cskssetslater. 26,458) 23,488 24,338] 225,930) 342,719) 217,652 
5. Minerals and Metals............ 95,451| 62,111) 52,728 994 2913 1193 
6. Live Animalsand Plants .... aos Hoe ee 17,370 wee tas 
7. Miscellaneous ........0c.cesse00 111,696) 28,424) 39,879 312 90 oa 
Total United Kingdom...| 641,568] 435,557) 485,391] 247,442] 350,274 221,347 
Percent. to Total .......: (36°52)| (27:29)| (30°14)| (18°58) | (24:17) | (16-59) 
Victoria. 
1, Art and Mechanic Produc- 
UL 1 adencoonn conn tociNe eee 169,739} 163,955) 153,170) 18,024 9018} 14,278 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress ...| 263,733] 275,062| 247,649 4641 2400 2584 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimu- 
laine aie ear cs, 141,378] 211,491] 229,516] 78,546] 83,544] 55,632 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
ELIGS Bipcs See 82,961| 40,837} 36,753] 170,653] 158,110] 207,205 
5. Minerals and Metals .......... 136,354] 117,880] 43,872] 170,438] 159,982] 282,546 
6. Live Animals and Plants ....) 43,809] 46,294) 76,650) 24,548) 22,415) 27,041 
7. Miscellaneous ......-...00....0 53,003] 34,239) 46,600 1904 1405 7035 
WOtaLsVICtOria:...ccsesdscies 840,977) 889,758) 834,200] 463,754) 436,869] 596,321 
Per cent. to Total ...... (47°88) | (55°72)| (51°79) | (34°84) | (30°14) | (44-71) 
New South Wales. 
1, Art and Mechanic Produc- 
OMe sctas se svcsy nee alee raise 16,038! 24,794] 27,933 5610 7214 5454 
2, Textile Fabrics and Dress ...| 0,397) 10,545| 9,725 1424 3368 2376 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimu- 
ese: eT ie 35,292] 44,734) 43,272} 208,336] 141,670] 102,365 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
BURMICOS) oy ccasseckarsletsucearas ss 10,337 8030 6931} 41,455) 32,818] 31,667 
5. Minerals and Metals.........., 45,675] 65,189] 38,036| 297,125] 389,556] 280,972 
6. Live Animals and Plants .... 9318} 15,539) 34,691 243) . 35,478] 35,709 
7. Miscellaneous :.....2.,..05% ++ 13,453 5810 5822 1031 1128 1300 
Total New South Wales.| 160,510) 174,641) 166,410] 555,224) 611,220] 459,853 


Per cent. to Total ........ 


New Zealand. 


i 


me Oo to 


Art and Mechanic Produc- 
HOUSE ereesoceeseecesieeys siaaeese 
Textile Fabrics and Dress ... 
Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 
Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
stances 


Fete e eee n eee rereeeee eens 


(9:14) | (10-94) 


4132 493 
1821 746 
50,216] 17,317 
9314 5040 
1009 50 


(16°38) | (41°69) 


(4216) | (34-48) 


1350 198 
TADA).. <2e5 
43,814] 23,698 
11,192] 25,004 

168} 1233 


1027 639 
61 34 
17,801] 14,122 
14,22¢] 17,861 
631 686 
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Nature and Extent of Tasmanian Trade with various Countries—continued. 


IMPORTS. 
1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
: ae £ £ 
6. Live Animals and Plants .... 834 280 1711 
7. Miscellaneous... .dsceecssse’s ove 132 857 1309 
Total New Zealand...... . 67,458 24,283 60,670 
Per cent. to Total......... (3°84) | (1°52)| (8°77) 
Queensland. Bae ey 
1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
TOUS» s.cesstsaeereh cae orees 8625 1257 2966 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress ... ayy 21 1 
8. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 7463 132 
4. Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
SUANICES - s.ssowsetiersencsesiaddeas : 800 ri 
5. Minerals and Metals .......... 8 =, 30 
6. Live Animals and Plants .... : 650 = 
Ze MiscelAnGous). sciscedsisdatcesd 43 11 
Total Queensland ..... eas i 11,096 2771 3140 
Per cent. to Total......... (0°63)| (0°17)| (0°19) 
South Australia. te se Si 
1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
tions eee cseevessaveaenateeeeesees 911 1997 1048 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress.... 37 21 153 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 3060} 16,814) 15,782 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
BUATICOSI ts ssaceeetanesccesdeteaves 199 350 10) 
5. Minerals and Metals 99 SS 
6. Live Animals and Plants..... 18 es 
7. Miscellaneous ...........sccceeees 147 271 
Total South Australia..... 4207} 19,446) 17,264! 
Per cent. to Total......... (0:24))  (1'22)) (1:07) 
Western Australia. ah 
8. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 
5. Minerals and Metals..........- 
Total Western Australia. 
Per cent. to Total......... 
Mauritius. 
2. Textile Fabrics, Dress, &c.... si 145 a 
8. Food, Drinks,and Stimulants} 10,321| 18,828] 17,615 
Total Mauritius............ 10,321} 18,978 17,615 
Per cent. to Total....... «| (0°59)) (118)} (109) 
Other British Colonies. a 
1, Mechenic Productions ...... 600 4796 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
BUGNCED: (0.55 ster0ee abe seve vews'ey ast 
coat | 
Per cent. to Total......... (0°03) (0°30) 


(0°01)} (0-01) 


EXPORTS, 


1886. | 1887. | 1888. 


£ fe £ 
980 1455 1020 
10 50 318 


51,118] 35,251] 34,660 
(3'84)| (2'44)| (2°60) 


268 370 


2684]  4751| 5746 
1693} 1293' 1742 
gh BG 
4381} 6628] 7858 


(0°33) (0°46)| (0°59) 


705 15 
tee ae 50 
3754 2287 369 


5417 5933] 12,627 


40 

725 

765 

(0:05) 
ons 100 
154 95 
154 195 
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Nature and Extent of Tasmanian Trade with various Countries—continued. 


IMPORTS. 
1887. 
America. ee 
1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
WONG Fisictactiepeeasess Say 8109) 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress.... 53 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 1200 
4. Animaland Vegetable Sub- 
BUNICOD:  oceestancatoaicetecsise 2953) 
5. Minerals and Metals........... 442) 
7. Miscellaneous -........00sceccregs 144 
Total America.............. 12,901 
Per cent. to Total......... (0°80) 
Germany. 
Wotal) Tmports.c.5.<c....<0p0 2372 
Sweden. 
1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
TIONS o: oxdesseayiesnades wetep gee 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
BIBHGEST, sccsscnceresce Aooapag 16,115 
5. Minerals and Metals......, Wass ve 
Total Sweden.......ccrsees 16,115 
Per cent. to Total.......... (1:01) 
All Countries. 
Values. 
1. Artand Mechanic Produc- 
LOUIS Ge cast Seceeas sink Sone gPao sas 311,318 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress.... 1452,673 
8. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 356,625 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
SEANCES... ccsscnccesosergnscecses 98,485 
5. Minerals and Metals.,......... 245,771 
6. Live Animals and Plants...... 62,781 
7.>VEISCOMANIGOUB scx asisencesesi ps ue 69,164, 
Total for all Countries... 1,596,817 
Percentages. 
1. Art and Mechanic Produc- 
BLOUS ccacesectecaseeveserssas sors 19°50 
2. Textile Fabrics and Dress... 28°35 
3. Food, Drinks, and Stimulants 22°33 
4, Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
BEAT GON catenescs cradeunnasreect oss 6:17 
5. Minerals and Metals........... 15°39 
6. Live Animals and Plants..... 3:93 
7. Miscellaneous.........0..e0eeee0 4:33 
Total for all Countries... 100°00 | 100-00 
Total Value of Domestic Products ne eae “as 
Total Trade per head...... £5. d)1219 98})11 8 411 8 
Ditto per square mile.... p. ¢. 60'9 


1,610,664 


EXPORTS. 


1886. 1887. | 1888. 


£ £ £ 
10 . . 
400 . 
45938 . 


809,822) 21,420) 22,713} 28,057 
469,292 6213] 5955} 5245 
397,879} 317,267} 250,148} 178,274 


90,580| 470,444] 555,099] 488,764 
135,733, 469,794, 553,124| 566,102 
113,042; 43,141] 59,348] 63,770 
94,316, 98261; 2984| 8653 


1,831,540/1,449,371/1,333,865 


161 1:57 1:73 
0°47 0-41 0°39 
23°83 17:26 13°37 


35:33 30 36°64 
35:28 

324 4-09 4:78 
0:24 0:21 0°65 
100:00 |100:00 | 100-00 
11,312,416 1,425,457|1,303,908 
1916 610 7 3|9 410 
50:8 55°3 50:9 


EE 
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Nature and Importance of various branches of Tasmanian Trade. 


The relative extent of particular branches of import and export 
trade during 1888 is shown, in the order of their importance, in the 
following classified abstract :— 


Imports, 1888. Exports, 1888. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
1. Textile Fabrics and Dress... 29°14 1. Mineral and Metals......... 42°44 
2. Food, Drinks, & Stimulants 24°70 2. Animal and Vegetable Sub- 
3. Art and Mechanic Produc- stances, (including Wool, 
TIONS astanet tugs spcveceresee ee 19°24 Timber, and Bark) ...... » 36°64 
4, Minerals and Metals, ......... 8:43 3. Food, Drinks, & Stimulants 13°37 
5. Live Animals and Plants ... 7:02 4. Live Animals and Plants... 4°78 
6. Miscellaneous Matters ...... 5:85 5. Art & Mechanic Produc- 
7. Animal and Vegetable Sub- TOUS Pferrescestewenereaan css: 1'73 
BLANCES ...t.+06 teoudecaneseteeee 5°62 6. Miscellaneous Matters...... 0°65 
7. Textile Fabrics and Dress. 0°39 


100°00 100°00 


This comparison readily expresses the chief characteristics of our 
exchange trade,—Textile Fabrics and Dress taking the first position as 
regards imports, and Minerals and Metals the corresponding position 
in respect of exports. It will be observed, as regards our own exports, 
that fully 97 per cent. represent raw or natural products; and that art, 
ee and manufactured products scarcely exceed 2 per gent. of the 
whole. 


Comparison of Trade at different Periods. 


It is difficult by the aid of figures alone to trace the exact effects 
of various influences which combine to form the aggregate trade of any 
one year. A diagram showing the progress of the Colony since the 
year 1816 (see Chapter xvi.) exhibits these effects more successfully. 
The indices of this progress have been confined to Export Trade, 
Population, General Revenue, and the Marriage-rate. No other’ 
figures that might be selected could better exhibit or more sensitively 
indicate the changes affecting the prosperity of each succeeding year. 

Glancing over the curves of Export Trade, coloured red, the eye 
is at once arrested by three bold prominences indicating the height to 
which the nominal value of export trade had attained at successive 
periods in Tasmania. ‘The first peak, in 1838, marks a partial exodus 
of the stock and population of Tasmania to form the first settlement in 
the now vigorous Colony of Victoria. The second peak, culminating 
in the years 1853-4, marks a sudden brief expansion of trade, but chiefly 
a second considerable exodus of stock and population drawn to Victoria 
in consequence of the discovery of gold in that Colony. The third 
prominence, still ascending, began in the year 1870, and marks the 

eriod of the discovery and development of the gold and tin mines of 

asmania. It will be noted that the nominal values of export trade 
and the marriage-rate alone are favourably affected, as shown by the 
two first prominences. Population declined, or its increase was seriously 
arrested, solely owing tothe exodus referred to. 
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The distinction marking the third expansion of trade, commencing 
in 1870, as compared with the two previous years, is that it is solely 
due to internal progress or attraction, or prosperity within the Colony 
itself, and not, as in two other cases, to external progress, or attraction 
and prosperity beyond“the Colony of Tasmania.” 

. 


TrapE.—ComPaRIson WITH DirrERENT CouNTRIES. 


The Amount of Trade per Head of Population a misleading Index 
of Progress. 


While, for the purpose of measuring the progress of external 
trade, it is necessary to employ some common standard,—such as “ per 
head of population,” or “per square mile,”—it cannot be too strongly 
urged that inferences as regards the internal progress of a country— 
based upon the extent of our external trade, as indicated by the ratios 
“per head”—are often widely erroneous. The extent of an external 
trade depends, primarily, as much upon the number of our own wants 
as upon the extent of our powers locally to provide for them. Thus it 
is conceivable that the most savage and the most civilised countries 
might equally have a very small external trade as indicated by “ per 
head” of population or otherwise. -In the savage state this result would 
be chiefly due to the lack of knowledge and paucity of wants. In the 
other, the like result would be chiefly due to the perfection of powers 
within its own borders to supply nearly all local wants. 

If this be conceded, we are also better enabled to understand how 
it is that, in the earlier stages of a colony’s history, the “rate per head ” 
of external trade is invariably higher than in its later and more developed 
stage, even although upon the whole there was a steady progress in the 
absolute values of Imports and Exports. In truth, under such cireum- 
stances, the test of the progress of external trade by “rate per head,” 
unless taken into consideration with the “extent of territory per head,” 
is utterly fallacious. As a general rule, the larger the extent of territory 
per head,—i.e., the less dense the population,—the greater will the rate 
“per head” be as regards the value of Exports when reckoned per 
square mile of territory. It will be seen that those countries which are 
most densely populated have also the greatest relative value of Exports, 
when reckoned per square mile of territory; and this mode of com- 
parison, taken by itself, is not so apt to mislead as when measured by 
the factor “ per head.” 

In young countries differing in size and development, and whose 
industries and external trade are mainly connected with raw or natural 
products, comparisons between them can only be made satisfactorily on 
the basis of area. Comparisons on the basis of population are mislead- 
ing where arts and manufactures do not form the principal part of a 
country’s industry. This is at once apparent by comparing the trade 
of densely populated countries, whose trade is largely composed of 
manufactured products, with thinly populated countries, whose trade is 
mainly composed of raw or natural products. 


Comparison with 
Cxass I.—Countries densely populated, whose Trade is mainly composed of Arts and Manufactures. 


AREA— POPULATION. EXPORT OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS, 


Square miles. 


Persons. Per sq. mile. Amount. Per sq. mile.| Per head. 
No. No. ING. £ £ £ 
United Kingdom 120,832 36,707,418 303-78 212,363,995 1757°51 5:78 
Germany 211,149 46,855,704 22189 143,015,000 67731 3°05 
France F 204,177 38,218,900 18718 129,952,000 604-98 3°40 
GLP Meee: oc. Mtescgececesetengeavaseceteeectshocesccuctcnastcesasdane 11,373 5,909,975 520:00 47,279,000 4157:10 8:00 


Comparison with 
Cxass II.—Countries thinly populated, whose Trade is mainly composed of Raw or Unmanufactured Products. 


EEE 


AREA— POPULATION. EXPORT OF DOMESTIC PRODUCTS. 

imag os Persons. Per sq. mile. Amount. Per sq. mile.| Per head. 
No. No. No. £ £ £ 
United’States!of Amerie % 1.25. ic..asssereessseteccsssvsescseste 1886 | 3,602,990 60,000,000 16°65 138,743,000 38°48 2°31 
Dominion of Canada ........... 3,470,257 4,875,035 1:54 16,021,000 4:62 3:29 
Colonies of Australasia 3,161,457 3,678,046 1:16 47,562,170* 15:04 | 12°93 
(GE) NAGEORIB feescnc cena nee arensce 87,884 1,090,869 12°41 10,356,633 117°84 9°49 
(2) New Zealand.. 104,471 607,380 5°81 7,255,128 69-44 | 11°94 
(3) PURINE, <b. cetsczsace~ ces sepecite 26,215 146,149 5°57 1,303,908 49°74 | 9:04 
(4) New South Wales 310,700 1,085,740 3°49 17,289,487 55°65 | 16°24 
(5) Queensland ..........0.. 668,497 387,463 58 6,012,722 8:99 | 15:94 
(6) South Australia .......... 903,690 318,308 35 4,670,773 5:17 | 14:86 


(7) Wiest “Atasoraliay this... sccpscaccta sons Sieecinossvees cs 1,060,000 42,137 04 673,519 64 | 16-01 


OFZ 
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The preceding comparisons clearly demonstrate the fallacy of deter- 
mining the relative progress of the trade of different countries by means 
of the “per head” factor, which unfortunately is now too frequently 
applied as a comparative test, with results more or léss contradictory or 
misleading. 

The extent of domestic products exported per square mile of terri- 
tory is shown to be the only common standard for comparison which 
approaches any degree of accuracy, and in this respect it will be found 
that Tasmania takes up a most satisfactory position in Class IL, z.e., 
among countries thinly populated, whose trade is mainly composed of 
raw or unmanufactured products. 

By the contrast of countries highly advanced in arts and manu- 
factures (Class I.), with those still mainly in the agricultural and pastoral 
stage (Class II.), it is clearly established, as a general rule, that the 
largeness of the factor of trade per head is more indicative of the rela- 
tive meagreness of population than of the relative richness of trade. 
On the other hand, it almost invariably follows that the country which 
has the richest trade per square mile of territory has also the greatest 
density of population. These conclusions are most forcibly illustrated 
by contrasting the trade of the United Kingdom or Belgium (Class I.) 
with either South Australia or Western Australia (Class IT.) 

~The high value of Raw Exports per head, such as wool and pastoral 

products, exported from the Australasian Colonies, indicate the high 
proportion which the gratuitous gift of nature contributes, rather than 
the energy or value contributed by man’s services as exhibited in 
manufactured products. 

This is significantly indicated in the domestic products exported 
from New South Wales: for, out of the total of £12,884,000 exported 
in 1886, about £8,952,000, or 69°5 per cent of the total value, only 
involved the actual services of about 1°63 per cent. of its population. 
This is evidence proving the direction of its industry; its poverty of 
population relative to area; and its extensive lands open to sheep- 
breeding, rather than the superior energy of its people, or the results 
of its fiscal policy. 

These conclusions are also fully borne out by the progress of 
external trade in the Australasian group during the last fifteen years ; 
and the following abstract demonstrates that the rate per head diminishes 
as density of population and absolute amount of trade increase: 
although the temporary fluctuation in 1883 and 1887 somewhat 
obscure this tendency. 


AsstTract of External Trade in the Australasian Group from 1873 to 1888. 


Amount in Thousands. | Per Head of Population. | Population 


Year. per square 
Imports. Exports. Imports. Exports. aoe 
£ £ £ £ | No. 
G19 cei s Se aseats 41,447 | 39,130 | 19:77 | 18-66 0°66 
Ty eee nen aipe rs 50,882 | 44,365 | 19°55 | 17-04 | 0-82 
1BB3...scesecsrsesssere verses] 62184 | 56,096 | 20-10 | 18°14 | 0°98 
LORE 2 Se oe cea 57,255 | 50,553 | 1612 | 14:24 | 1-12 
ThRG eae eee 62,258 | 57,005 | 18°08 | 15°95 | 1:16 
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TASMANIAN 
Similar conclusions are also indicated by a study of the analysis of 
the external trade of British Possessions throughout the world, as shown 
in the following summary for 1887, from which it may be seen that the 
greatness of extarnal trade may always be fairly gauged by the density 
of population, but not from the greatness or smallness of the amount 
of trade per head of population. Undoubtedly, the amount of Austral- 
asian trade is relatively far greater than other countries in a similar 
stage of development: but the rate per head per se is a fallacious index of 
progress, for, as sure as population and local production in other than 
raw products make headway, so surely will the rate per head of external 
trade diminish, although the aggregate amount of trade may be rapidly 
on the increase. 


Axssrract showing the Extent of External Trade in various Groups of 
British Possessions in relation to Area and Population, Year 1887. 


Imports. Exports. péstons 
a Group of Possessions per 
Amount: Per Per situated in Par Per square 
000s | joag, | Square Amount! joaq, | Square | mile 
omitted. mile, mile. 
£ £ £ £ 
862,227 | 9°62 | 29°88 | Hurope....erersecreceseoes 280,763] 7°46] 23°16) 310°5 
102,340 2D IC ILD CRS MI PARIA it <steen seks scanevecenss 115,186 *58 | 124°80| 217°0 
TANGO | 8207) S48 Abe WALTICA st ecce,ssscnessss terse 13,053] 3°45} 48°89] 14°87 
31,565 | 4°74 RHO MIPATEICNICAS pchesseccseserssere 27,601) 4°14] 7:60 1°83 
254 | 2:00] 17:94 | South Seas ........ 389] 3:06| 27°32 8°94 
57,254 |15°57| 18°11 | Australasia ...........s00 50,552 | 13°75] 15°99 1°16 
565,245,| 2°24] 69°61 | Total British Possessions|487,546 | 1°93) 60°04) 3°11 


RRO 


Shipping Tonnage and External Trade of British Possessions, Year 
1887. 


A fuller statement of the extent of trade and shipping of the various 
British Possessions is given in the following table, from which it will 
be seen that, next to the United Kingdom and India, Australasia takes 
up the most important position as regards the amount of external trade. 
In extent, of area, Australasia—with the exception of the Dominion 
of Canada—is by far the greatest, representing more than a third 
(38°93 per cent.) of the area of all British Possessions. 
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ExtTERNAL Trade of British Possessions, Year 1887. 
000’s omitted. 


AREA 2 IMPORTS. 
thousand |__. 
8q. Miles. | From Untted | From all 
Kingdom direct.} Countries. 
f 83,799 
121-00 278,429 
l 362,228 
‘00 
“00 
"12 vee 
121-12 w. | 862,228 
“06 aa £3 
25°30 1,014 3983 
*038 eee eee 
“03 ves aa 
868°00| 52,671] 72,831 
03 Or) 77 
27°50 meh Pe 
1°47 3961 | 25,449 
922°42| 57,646 | 102,340 
*03 a vee 
214:00} 5,013] 5,771 
*07 31 81 
29°40 267 364 
1°07 264 415 
0-71 627| 2,865 
18°75] 1,854] 2,264 
0:40 22 34 
3°00 248 308 
267°43 8326] 11,692 
“02 72 265 
an 73 169 
109°00 916 1,603 
4°46 30 189 
“da 3 27 
4°19 750| 1,822 
78 546| 1,845 
*66 186 404 
1°75 752| 1,919 
3470-00 9,239| 23,197. 
42°00 331 13125 
3633°03} 12,898) 31,565 


EXPORTS. SHIPPING. 
COUNTRY. - 
To United Po ed tae 
Kingdom direct.}| Countries, cleared, 
Europe. 
United Kingdom with 
other British Posses- 
SIONS~ ....2+eeceserereeees 82,036 
With Foreign Countries. eneee ; 65,162 
otal: .sespiasdacearet 280,763 
Gibraltar: cescevsetecssssss 10,500 
Heligoland .........ccesseees sp 
IV Gta incnevcutsdsweveeen ies ey <n 6815 
seantsees «| 280,763] 82,477 
Asia. 
Aden aa te at 
Ceylon «| 1,884] 3,168 4,142 
Gn ideeWatecbeessveeese are Ap oes 
OUP MON Pc ecsenasresece kx. tee 9,170 
NTiditkanritescssertecsnesstees 35,037} 90,191 7,172 
WD cer cscstea sete syente iss 87 63 
North Borneo ....s.ece00 sy eae ES 
Straits Settléments ...... 4,794| 21,740 8355 
Total ASIt=s.:..05.2056 41,715 | 115,186 28,902 
Africa. 
EA SCOTISLOMNS sdhs'entu vosdvesss se oad Are ves 
Cape Colony .... 7,470| 7,923 1,666 
GOBIND ities eos. ceccseenconsad 28 87 117 
Golde Const. eeisieccs cos ves 307 372 555 
DLA ZOSnow ews vvenss'eesesderseyes 235 491 518 
WVU ANINONUR yen cases sce easeaeen 176| 2,789 616 
Neither seis caashceoes 863| 1,057 467 
MILs HEAGIODA: darccanctocescness 1 1 126 
Sierra-Leone <2 .c..ccseseees 120 334 8361 
TOURIAATICR psn -stees 9,200} 13,054 4,426 
America. 
IGRINUUES sdaorc iver chensas ae 2 89 199 
BION GIS ioc 0.5 .scaresntacce 121 208 220 
British Guiana ............ 1,448] 2,191 661 
ASBHAINAS se acc tvas cease specs 13 125 228 
did <2) FC eee oeereceed ist 26 205 
MAMNDICDLsceecesivercsassscos 583 1,509 895 
Windward Islands. ...... 417| 1,517 2,243 
Leeward Islands ......... 39 459 1,435. 
APPIN RUS ates cess coos beste: 748 1,870 1,254 
Wandd ae wasccsdecsssp0.0ses55 9,159| 18,394 8,363 
Newfoundland ............ 227 1,212 597 
Total America ...... 12,457| 27,601| 16,300 
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ExtTERNAL Trade of British Possessions—continued. 


000’s omitted. 


AREA in 
thousand 
Sq. miles, 


7°74 
6°50 
14°24 


87°84 
311-03 
668-49 
903-68 
1050°00 
26°21 
104°45 
3161°76 


8120-00 


IMPORTS. 


From United 
Kingdom direct. 


From atl 
Countries. 


21 188 
58 67 
79 255 
8,290| 19,022 
7,999 | 18,806 
2,297| 5822 
1,958{ 5096 
269 666 
436| 1597 
4,173] 6246 
25,422] 57,255 


joey cases 


EXPORTS, 
COUNTRY. 
To United To all 
Kingdom direct, Countries. 
Bese I 
South Seas. 
Wali codehecw.ial.s tates: 105 281 
Falkland Islands ......... 4 108 
Total South Seas ... 109 389 
Australasia. 
DWICUOIA aacseccccsecscossuss 5,476) 11,851 
New South Wales......... 6,966} 18,497 
Queensland..........se00.e6 2,002) 6,454 
South Australia............ 2,930) 5,831 
Western Australia ...... 382 605 
DAS DIMERS sesektc. vessecnd 350 1,449 
New Zealand ..........000 4,848 6,866 
Total Australasia ...J 22,954] 50,553 
Total of British Pos- j 
SESSIONS .........000 86,435 | 487,546 


Trade of Australasia, 1873-1888. 


The following summary shows the extent and the variation of the 
External Trade of Australasia :— 


SHIPPING. 


Total Tonnage 
entered and 
cleared. 


92 
86 


178 


3,858 
4,323 
3,274 
1,678 
493 
735 
983 


15,344 


147,627 


AxssTractr of Australasian External Trade for the years 1873, 1878, 1883, 


and the years 1886-8, 
000’s omitted. 


LS SS SS CSCS RSD 


1873. | 1878. |1883. 

£ £ x 

Torat Imvorts. 

New South Wales............ 10,463 | 15,104 | 21,523 
DVACLOLIB ge resrens<Cveeesccescs 16,162 | 17,744 
New Zealand .........scecscees 8756 7974 
Queensland ....... 3436 6233 
South Australia... 5720 6310 
SPESINANIG..<ccesyscccoresade cor: 1325 1833 
Western Australia 379 317 
Total Australasia...) 41,447 | 50,882 | 62,134 


Torat Exports. 


New South Wales........... | 9815 
Victoria .| 15,802 
New Zealand a 5610 
Queensland srerserresersesseey| 3156 


13,184 
14,926 
6016 
3190 


20,262 
16,399 
7096 
5277 


1886. |1887. 
£ £ 
20,973 | 18,806 
18,530 | 19,022 
6759 | 6246 
6103 | 5822 
4853 | 5096 
1757 | 1597 
758 666 
59,733 | 57,255 
| ree we 
15,556 | 18,497 
11,795 | 11,351 
6673 | 6866 
4934 | 6454 


1888. 


£ 


20,886 
23,972 
5942 
6647 
5414 
1611 
786 


65,258 
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Axsstract of Australasian External Trade—continued. 
000’s omitted. 


1873.|1878.|1883.| 1886. | 1887. | 1886. 


AY AY £ £ £ £ 
South Australia............+6. 4588 5355 4883 | 4489 5331 6984 
TasMmanigis.cdcsoeeese ewes ot 894 1316 1732 1332 1449 13384 
Western Australia............ 265 428 447 630 605 680 


Total Australasia...) 39,130 | 44,365 | 56,096 | 45,409 | 50,553 | 57,605 


Total Trade (Imports and 
PPxpOLts) scarce cece-dedpeesy 80,577 | 95,247 | 118,230 | 104,142 | 107,808 | 122,863 


Imporrant Influences affecting the Values of Australasian Exchange Trade. 


Number of Sheep in Aus- 


tralia—millions...... No.|. 57-1 62°6 433 86:1 97-1 96°5 
Wool  exported—amillion 
bg. crise No.! 209°7 | 301°5 401°7 3948 | 457°6 479°3 


Beainticce Kosacrchon roe d.| 14°75 13:90 12:08 9:08 10°15 9°77 


Ditto, Tin per cwt... £ 6°70 313 4°69 4°81 5:53 6°28 
Ditto Raw Sugar, per 
CWhevsecncsascessocsscsrseae 8.| 23:97 21°47 20°10 13:07 12°16 13°56 


Ditto Tea, per lb.... d.| 16°67 15:29 12:46 | 11°77 10°58 | 10:99 
Ditto Rum, per gall. s. 2:14 1:80 1:86 1°58 1:59 1:64 
Ditto other goin, per 

EU tent or oe BROOKES Ss. 3°48 3°02 4:19 2°89 3:00 2°42 


Importance of Colonial and Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom. 


The total amount of Import trade of the United Kingdom during 
the ten years ending in 1887 has varied from £394,000,000 in 1877 to 
£413,000,000 in 1883, and £362,000,000 in 1887. The proportion of 
Imports to the Colonies varied in the same time from £83,000,000 to 
£99,000,000, representing from about 23 to 24 per cent. of the total 
Import trade of the United Kingdom. 

In the same period, the total value of Exports of the United 
Kingdom varied from £252,000,000 in 1877 to £306,000,000 in 1883, 
and £280,000,000 in 1887. The Colonial portion varied from 20 to 30 
per cent. of the total trade, British and Foreign. The following table 
shows more fully the distribution and extent of the trade of the United 
Kingdom for the years 1877, 1883, and 1887 :— 
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Disrrisurion and Extent of the Trade of the United Kingdom, 1877 to 


1887. 

Imports, in Millions. Country. Exports, in Millions. 
1877. | 1882. | 1887. | From To | 1877.|1882Z. | 1887. 
£ £ a8 British Colonies. £ £ £ 
31°2 39°9 BOrD Nias, se caee i caeccae veaeve sees 26°6 30°5 32°0 
21°7 Obed 28:3 \9-| AUIREPAIaRT Ct san ckeesetecene ets 21°5 28°4 22°2 
12:0 10°4 10°5 | Canada and Newfoundland 8:2 10°6 9:2 
24°6 24°0 19°5 | Other Possessions .......... 19°4 22°8 18°6 
89°5 99°4 83°8 Total British Colonies! 75°7 92°3 82:0 
Principal Foreign Countries 
Yh tak 3} 88°3 38°0 | United States .............00% 19°8 38°7 40°2 
45°8 39°1 BFE MEAN COmretstictacesteuparcet acres aR td 15°1 13:1 
26:2 25°5 24°5 Germany Eeeeesesdeerersanes ss 28°9 30°5 27:0 
19°8 25°3 2059) LOHAN be sesssecusatecedeaccces 16°0 16°2 15:0 
Q2s1 21°0 15°9 | Russia .... vt 6:2 8'°6 6°8 
12°8 14°9 14°7 Evy 15:1 13°1 
10°4 nh ier 10°1 6:2 5:1 4°6 
-10°8 a1 TOs 10°1 4°2 4°8 4:0 

4:1 3°5 3°1 8°1 74 8'°6 
111 7°8 ed. 2°3 2°6 3'1 
6°8 4°8 3°7 6:0 6:9 6:2 
13°4 9°9 6°6 4°6 4:9 6'7 
6°3 6°5 5°4 wae 6°4 7:3 6°1 
AZ 1°2 2°2 | Argentine Republic......... 2°1 4:2 64 
3°9 5°2 5°2 | Denmark and Iceland...... 2°3 2°5 2:2 
3°7 3°7 2 Sp. |PeVOLU eal metcesesdccoseeper ties 2°9 2°3 2°6 

Uy oy Oleh BORE enareustenecsi pecs tes eo] 2A 2°4 3°7 

27°5 33°0 20°3 | Other Countries .............| 34°8 39°7 29°4 

304°9 | 813°6 | 278°4 Total Foreign Countries| 176°6 | 214°3 | 198°7 

Total Trade of theUnited 
394°4 413°0 862°2 Kangdomseststserss cee oe 252°3 806°6 280°7 
—— ees | ees (See foes eer: eer 

.C. p-c. p.c. Percentage. | p.c. p-c. p.c. 
22°69 | 24°07 | 23°14 | With British Colonies...... 80:00 | 80°10 | 29°21 
77°31 | 75°93 | 76°86 | With Foreign Countries...) 70°00 | 69:90 | 70°79 

100 100 100 TOTAT fe tabecsicscdereet 100 100 190 


The World’s External Trade. 


It is not possible to give an exact statement of the external trade 
of the world, owing to the imperfect manner in which the Statistics are 
presented in several foreign countries. In some are recorded only the 
imports of articles for home consumption and the exports of domestic 
products; while in others the figures refer to general imports and 
exports irrespective of ultimate destination or source. Only a few 
countries show particulars of both forms of exchange trade. Most of 
the figures shown in the following table are taken from the official 
records of the United Kingdom prepared by Mr. Giffen for the year 
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1886. In two or three instances where the figures for this year are not 
available those referring to a former year are given. 

The various countries are arranged according to the order of the 
importance of their trade. The British Empire, representing 27-86 per 
cent. of the total area and 30:30 per cent. of the total trade, takes the 
first position : her total trade (imports and exports) amounting to 1023-6 
million pounds, or nearly equal to the trade of Germany, France, and 
the United States taken together. The next in importance is the 
German Empire with 434 millions, followed in order by France (374 
millions), United States (274 millions), and Belgium (207 millions) ; 
Uruguay (with 9 millions) taking the lowest position in the order of all 
the countries shown. 

Tn regard to the total value of the world’s trade, representing 3378 
million pounds sterling, it is shown that the British Empire takes the 
first position in relation to area—viz., £126 per square mile. Foreign 
Countries average £112 per square mile; and the average of the 24 great 
countries, embracing more than half the total land surface of the globe, 
represents a total trade of £115-9 per square mile. 

The figures relating to the number and tonnage of merchant steam 
and sailing vessels belonging to each country can only be regarded as 
rough approximates. The totals show 115,136 vessels, with an aggregate 
tonnage of nearly 203 millions. Nearly one-half of the tonnage belongs 
to vessels of the British Empire. 


ExTERNAL Trade of the Principal Countries of the World, with Number and 
Tonnage of Merchant Ships owned by each Country, year 1885 or 1886. 
—— 
Merchant Ships 


Imports. Exports. (Steam and 
Sailing).® 
saree, ——— ee ei ee eee 
anare. For Home Do- Tonnage 
mile: Con- mestic | Total. No, jin feat 
sumption. Produce. sands 
No. 
In thous.| In mills.) In mills] British Empire. Inmills.|In mills. 
121°1 os 349°8 | United Kingdom........ 212°4 | 268°7 22,815 7362 
3161 - 59°7 | Australasia............00 37°9 45°4 2849) 886 
923 se UC RG Vat Cian ee rece * 85-0 
10,486} 1387 
39149 My 768 SlONSuscaressMusascescs a ed 67°9 
8120 = 556°6 a 467 36,150} 9135 
Salo le CL etal orewn -|_——— 
Countries. 
208'6 144-4 215-4 | German Empire.........) 149°3 | 219:2 2878 746 
204 168°3 204:6)|=BTANCH. ss cccrdecetvetateess ; 169°8 993 
3580 129°6 132°4 | United States.. a 
11-4 53-4 | 1065 | Belgium 
* = 104 | Hamburg, 
12°5 89-4 89-4> 


240°2 44-9 72:8¢ 


* Information not available. 
* Embracing all vessels above small coasting craft of small tonnage. b Home 
consumption or domestic products only. © Figures for 1885. 
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RD. 


ExteRNAL Trade of the Principal Countries of the World—continued. 


Merchant Ships 
Imports. Exports. (Steam and 
Sailing).* 
Area, 
Paty For Home Do- Tonnage 
: Con- Total. mestic | Total. No. | in thou- 
sumption. Produce. sands. 
No. £ 
In thous. | In mills. | In mills. In mills.| In mills. 
110°6 58°2 G01 | Italy.....000- sccccesseserss 40'8 42°8 7229 946 
8450 42:7 AD-7PNEIRURAID sss esh cress ceeareere 48°8 48°8> 7981} 1025 
1957 4 Q7-DO WPAN csccacsssascossoseaset is 29°5° 4883 594 
295°3 = 26:2¢| Sweden and Norway...{ * 19°4¢| 11,412) 2041 
3925 21°9 LAU OTII teconessewotucnsecsa gs 193 19°8 54 31 
1158 191 19:1»| Argentine Confedera™ | 14:0} 140° 460 21 
1264 ” TSe “|ERUEKCC Vee rssieseteecaseras= Lt 109 429 74 
14:7 12°4¢ 13:8¢] Denmark ..........00006 7'5e 9-0° 3324 273 
12°8 8:2 SDP TEV Dt... .ccssssncenderesens 109 10:9» 31 24 
256°7 9:2 OOo OM octcrsscsckamersprae ces 10:7 10:9 166 73 
50:2 hd 10°7¢| Roumania,.......--.sse+0 + 9:9" 22 5 
1555 65 Gey ud WPalvcetcsss-racntensaeans 10 10°2 970 112 
34:4 10°5 TOM Poxrtupalt,.:...sc0.1ssce0- 57 5:7> 479 78 
741°8 ~ FDS VM OXICO: soe ss coceeseenssccs- i 91 57 20 
24:9 5:59 6°7°| Greece nee 3-14 3°44 3213 261 
72:2 4:2 4:2P | UTUguay....sseecerereves 5 5:0? 6 20 
21,018°5 1219°3 eos |1135°2 78,986} 11,333 
29,138 ade 17759 Grand Total......... «ss | 1602°2 | 115,136} 20,468 
Summary. 
SY 
Area, Total Trade, including Imports and Trade 
Square Miles. Exports. 
Per cent.| Per 
Millions.} to Total.| sq. mile. 
Thousands.| Per cent. £ No. £ 
8120 27:86 | British Empire........... ssecesseeees 1023°6 | 30°30 126-0 
21,018 72:14 | Principal Foreign Countries....... 23545 | 69°70 1120 
29,138 100:00 3378-1 | 100 1159 


4 Figures for 1882. 


tonnage. 


RAILWAYS 


* Information not available. 


* Embracing all vessels above small coasting craft of small 


>’ Home consumption or domestic products only. 


IN 


TASMANIA. 


Launceston and Western Railway (Government Line). 


¢ Figures for 1885, 


Length, 


45 Miles ; originally 5ft. 3in. Gauge, now altered to 3ft. Gin. 


The sod of the first railway in Tasmania, connecting Launceston 
with Deloraine, was turned by His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Edinburgh in the year 1868, and three years after, on the 10th February, 
1871, the line was opened for traffic. This line was originally projected by 
a private Company (The Launceston and Western Railway Company). 
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Only one-ninth of the original capital, however, (£50,000), was subscribed 
by the shareholders, the remainder of the capital (£400,000) having 
been raised by the Government, on the condition that the interest thereon 
would be paid, as a first charge, out of the profits of the undertaking, 
or, failmg that, by a levy of a special rate upon the real property of the 
Railway District, which had previously been assented to by a poll of the 
ratepayers. Although the line passed through the finest tract of agri- 
cultural land in the Colony, the traffic receipts during the first two 
years barely covered working expenses, and the Company being involved 
m financial difficulties, it was arranged to transfer the line to the 
Government upon certain terms. This transfer was effected on the 3rd 
August, 1872, from which time it has been successfully worked by the 
Government. 


Tasmanian Main Line Railway (Company). Length, 122 Miles ; 
Gauge, 3ft. Gin. (Single Line). 

Although agitation long existed for the construction of a line of 
railway between the two principal centres, Hobart and Launceston, and 
although Parliament granted a vote of £5000 for a survey so far back 
as the year 1863, it was not until the year 1870 that the Government 
entered into an agreement with Mr. Audley Coote—who represented 
an English Company—giving it the right to construct a line between 
Hobart and Launceston, or between Hobart and Evandale Junction 
with running powers over the Launceston and Western Railway to 
Launceston, the Government guaranteeing 5 per cent. on capital 
expended during construction, and a profit of £32,500 per annum for 
30. years from the day of opening. 

The construction of the line was soon after commenced, and the 
Government laid down a third rail for the 3ft. Gin. gauge upon the 
Launceston and Western Railway, the Tasmanian Main Line Railway 
Company having previously obtained running powers over that part of 
the line to Launceston. Although train service was carried on by 
the contractors between Hobart and Evandale Junction from March, 
1876, the line was not formally acknowledged as open for traflic by the 
Company until Ist November, 1876, from which time the line has been 
continuously worked by the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Company. 


Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff Railway ( Company). Length, 48 
Miles ; Gauge, 3ft. 6in. (Single Line ). 

This line, originally worked as a horse-tramway, was converted 
into a 3ft. Gin. gauge railway, and opened for traffic between the Mount 
Bischoff Tin Mines and the port at Emu Bay in the year 1884. It is 
entirely a private undertaking, receiving no direct aid from the State, 
further than a right to levy somewhat higher rates for freight than 
are usually obtained on other railways. 


Progress of Tasmanian Railway Construction. 


The following summary shows the progress of railway construction 
since the beginning :— 
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Miles. | Opened for 
traffic. 


1. G. Launceston and Western, Launceston to Deloraine... 45 10 Feb., 1871 
2. C. Tasmanian Main Line Railway, Hobart to Evandale 
Junction, with running powers to Launceston ...... 122 1 Noy., 1876 
8. C. Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff, Emu Bay to Waratah 48 14 July, 1884 
4. G. Oatlands Branch, Parattah to Oatlands ..... 43 13 May, 1885 
5. G. Mersey Extension, Deloraine to Formby ... 87 30 May, 1885 
6. G. Fingal Branch, Corners to AVOCA ......-ssesseeserseseers 46 29 June, 1886 
7. G. Derwent Valley Branch, Bridgewater to New 
Norfolk i....cn0sssseveccecnserssrscasosssssevsonsseseoossoes 15 1 Sept., 1887 
8. G. Extension, ditto, New Norfolk to Glenora .........++66 93 27 July, 1888 
9. G. Scotisdale Line, Launceston to Scottsdule............ eet 9 Aug., 1889 
Government.........06 204 
Total to August, 1889 } Companies ......s.ceeeee 170 
374 
G. indicates Government Railways. C. indicates Companies’ Railways. 


Beside these there are several other branches or extensions of the 
Government lines authorised and being constructed ; viz.— 


Green Ponds Branch—Brighton to Apsley ........ssscesssseree 27 miles 
Sorell Railway— Bellerive to Sorell.........scsccssesrsssrsrrsreees Toss; 
Chudleigh Branch—Deloraine to Chudleigh ............sssss00 Sia. 
Ulverstone Extension—Formby and Ulverstone ............44 eas 
DODAG Srescuwcatissvacihiacenseavavesisotvececocssesesseves 67 yy 


These, apart from other lines for which surveys have been made, 
make up a length of 4414 miles of railway,—equivalent to 168 miles of 
line for every 1000 square miles of territory; 315 miles for. every 
100,000 persons; or 323 persons to each mile of railway. Taking the 
size of the Colony into consideration, the progress made in opening up 
the country compares favourably with the larger sister colonies, where 
railways were established much earlier. 


Progress of Railways in Australasian Colonies compared. 


The following summary shows that, in relation to area—the true 
mode of comparison,—Tasmania ranks third among the Australasian 
group in the development of her railway system :— 


Miles of | Miles of Railway open or being con- 
Railway. structed. Persons to 
each mile of 
] ~| Railway. 
No. Per 1000 square miles. Per 100,000 persons. 


Te VactOritieaccctsassass 1887} 2780 328 282 360 
2. New Zealand ....... 1887} 1916 193 336 301 
8. Tasmania............. 1888 44] 168 815 323 
4. New South Wales . 1887] 2213 71 216 462 
5. Queensland .......... 1887} 2418 36 682 147 
6. South Australia .... 1887 1823 20 582 Le 
7. Western Australia. 1887 202 Dd 484 206 


Australasia .... 1887} 11,893 38 376 299 


“je 
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Rartways in various Countries, in the order of those showing the largest 
development of Railways in relation to Area. 


Among Spain aaa Countries of Ex-European Countries— 
urope— 
Pe “Miles of Rail- Miles of Rail- 
way per 10,000 way per 10,000 
square miies. square miles. 
AS IGIOTUMN! cecceressscsccsniss 2424 1. Mauritius .........s00esee0s 1290 
2. United Kingdom......... 1617 DEE ZVPb osccecseas- .. 1014 
MLPA COP assesercessccsssee 1429 3. United States .......c+00 414 
4. Netherlands ............4+ 1254 4, ViCtOTIA ....ccoseresssconss 328 
5. Switzerland ............+0« 1211 Bo bin bts year oD 308 
6. German Empire......... 1146 6. Newfoundland ........ Hepa Pac! 
MAUI ETUDOUS Keses iccekocaccavees 861 7. New Zealand .........+6+ 193 
SENT AIA eiscssscccgucresesse<e 756 8. Tasmania 
Dieta Wiecadenssaqcesseaugenay sa 635 9. India ..... 
10. Austria and Hungary... 596 10. Jamaica 
deel essdenessevewsseqsessess 286 1]. Brazil-.....eccescscccsssnees 
12. Roumania ........s00e0 283 LS Natals c.cccseseses Ssceetiaee iLO 
AO IMECUANIAScckcsesascscsssecs 189 13. Cape of Good Hope... 75 
VAP SPL VAG shasssrsscntiestsorsns 180 14 New South Wales .... 71 
15. Sweden and Norway... 170 : Ceylon Eooedatecussvaesess 71 
1 GRAROPCO tar sersestes cscerases= 128 WR Stehilitscetascesscerecsoscsts 54 
16. Mexico..... 52 
17. Uruguay .......... veer ae 
18. Argentine Republic.... 87 
19. Queensland .........s00008 36 
D0ssoliioverscseedsseeecevestse= 35 
21. Canada .........- Perertir pe tates! 
DOC JAPAN: dasscosetoncecesvosss ee 
23. South Australia ......... 20 
24, Turkey a 


§ Western Australia.... 2 
* ’ British Guiana......... B) 


wo 
ou 


Thus it would appear that Belgium takes first rank among all 
countries as having the largest number of miles of railway (2424) in 
relation to area, the United Kingdom coming next with 1617 miles of 
railway per 10,000 square miles: 

Among 27 ex-European countries Mauritius takes the highest 
rank, with 1290 miles per 10,000 square miles. In the first ten of this 
group it is locally interesting to observe that three Australasian Colonies 
are included—viz., Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania—taking 4th, 
7th, and 8th rank respectively. 


DEVELOPMENT of the Railways of the World,* 1830 to 1886-7. 
Miles open, 


ROD ea cs cseteatajeteciatsseeuavarsiiai ccestieadee biimmaeee kae 
PROS as tvivnseissns Sasniaciasea eeonisRaGaTY A sk saiateads 5339 
Sie Lip i gs a PEASE, 23,628 
1860.. 66,420 
4870 ....:..> srapbirscctorhe . 137,940 
BBGO cvsseatesd . 221,870 
Berea eet te, osetia artes tccaaseccestvel caiteass 339,296 


* Figures from 1830 to 1880 computed from comparative table in Kilometres given in 
Almanach de Gotha, p. 1083, year 1884. 
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Raitways of the World, arranged in the Order of their importance. 


In BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Miles open or 


being constructed. 
Country. 
Per 
No. | 10.000 
sq. miles. 
1887. 

United Kingdom....|19,578.) 1617 
Sidia.2e;poaeae 14,3883] 166 
Australasia (Total) /11,893 38 
Canade..:sicseccueee 34 
Victoria ........ ee 828 
Queensland 36 
New South Wales... 71 
New Zealand......... 193 
South Australia...... 20 
Cape of Good Hope 75 
Tasmania vesscssoeree 168 
Natali tsreissss) a 116 
Western Australia... 2 
Oeydouisecvetsccierstsee 


Mauritiug......ccscceee 
Newfoundland ....... 
JAMAICA os isssserseeves 
NUTINI pagasateetei see 
British Guiana....... 
Malta SPORE RSE SECS E ED 


Persons 
per mile 
of rail. 


In PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Miles open or 
being constructed. 


Country. 
Per 
No. 100 sq. 
miles, 
1886. 
United States...........00 1 48,987| 414 
PANO rses sciences | 29,189 | 1429 
German Empire 24,197 | 1146 
RUSBIBYG tee Weartdes caccces 16,3840} 189 
Austria-Hungary......... 14,355 | 596 
Tidlye. sc cccmveteoste teers 7266 | 635 
iS) lr ee Reeptiearcr thes 5654 | 286 
Sweden and Norway.....| 5003} 170 
BYWZiliecatsestee seater tht 4955 | 155 
Argentine Republic...... 4216 87 
Mexico ......006 auaavecg ens? 8849 52 
Belgium .....ccsesssns renee 2768 | 2424 
Switzerland..... ceo} 1925} 1211 
CPUs ccsvesesveee vee 1625 35 
1592 54 
1584 | 1254 
1400} 283 
1214] 861 
1115 | 1014 
904 7 
400| 27 
839} 180 
338 46 
820] 128 


Total Foreign Countries 279,630| 271 


ummary. 
Total Principal Foreign 


Countries: icsics..cc0c 279,580} 271 
Total British Possessions| 59,776 75 
All Countries...... +--| 339,306 | 185 
es —— 


A more vivid conception of the extent of the principal railways of 
the world may be gained by contrasting their respective lengths with 
the mean circumference or diameter of the globe; thus :-— 


The Railways of the World 


” ” 
” 
» 
3 


France 


United 
Russia 
India 


Australasia 
Canada 


would girdle the earth 
United States 


British Possessions 


Germany represents t 
ingdom 


Austria-Hungary 


1 
3” 
he diameter of the earth 3:06 


1365 times. 

6 ” 
” 
” 
Pb) 
” 


” 
” 


241 
‘17 


” 


2°47 
2:06 
1:82 
1°81 
1:50 
1:48 


” 
” 
” ” 
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Results of the Working of Tasmanian Railways. 


A full analysis of the working of Tasmanian Railways is given in 
the eight tables following. It is difficult to gauge the financial prospects 
of the various Government lines, as new extensions into fresh districts 
have the immediate effect of concealing the true progress of the portions 
which had been constructed first, but had barely time to reveal local 
progress arising out of the new industries being developed. Naturally, 
the earlier portions were constructed within the more densely centred 
Districts. ‘The later extensions are projected into more and more thinly 
peopled districts, and the effect upon receipts for a time must be the 
arrest or decline of average receipts per mile open and per train mile, 
even although the aggregates show a steady increase throughout. This 
effect is well exemplified by reference to the development of the Govern- 
ment Railways for different years. 


GoveRNMENT Raiiways.—Receipts. 


Per cent. Profit | Per cent, 


ar: Mil i Aron. ; : Per Train relative to Working Ex- 
Ye esOpen.| Gross Net. Per Mile Mile, apn ee ded; penses 
No. £ £ £ 6. a. 
Uva aae 45 17,093 3441 879'9 | 4 1 0°81 79°9 
UBT Ovetedev. 45 22,190 4509 493'0 | 4 4:3 1:03 79°7 
1882. 45 27,685 9878 615°0 | 5 -4°7 2°26 64°4 
peaeesese } 59,890 9|3 4°6 : t 


Cost of Working. 


The inverse of the preceding conclusions ought to be expected as 
regards cost of working; for as lines are projected into more thinly 
peopled districts the train service per mile open ought to be smaller, and 
the relative cost per train mile and per mile less. It is obvious that 
fixed charges, such as management and station agencies, should relatively 
decrease, with a corresponding increase in the absolute number of train 
miles run; thus— 


GovERNMENT RatLways.—Cost of Working. 


Train Miles, 
Total ‘ Per Train 
Miles Open. Per Mile. . 
Amount. Miie. Total. Por Mile. 
No. £ £ s. 5 
US7Sispesseesets 45 13,652 303°3 3- 3°1 83,682 2260 
UST Sieescscocess 45 17,681 342°2 trader é 101,712 2260 
TOS2cssecigiens 45 17,808 341°5 3 5°6 102,739 2283 
3 2:9 353,515 2314 


 1888.......0006. 1573 57,299 375°0 


This comparative statement proves the correctness of the conelu- 
sions arrived at. The only point not producing the result anticipated is 
the smaller cost per mile, and this is undoubtedly due to the fact that, with 
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the opening of fresh lines into more thinly peopled districts, the policy 
seems to have been to raise the average amount of train service per 
mile for all lines above that which formerly obtained in relation to the 
earlier lines through more thickly populated districts; and the conse- 
quence of an increase in cost from £341°5 per mile to £375 was therefore 
inevitable. No doubt the necessity arising for working a portion of the 
system upon a mixed gauge service (5ft. 3in. and 3ft. 6in.) made it 
difficult to curtail the train service with advantage. It is clear, however, 
that the train service now provided on Tasmanian Government lines is 
much above the average provided in Queensland, South Australia, and 
Western Australia, although below the average of Victoria, New South 
Wales, and New Zealand. ‘The traffic carried.on in the three latter 
countries per mile, however, greatly exceeds that on Tasmanian 
Railways. 


Extent of Train Service provided for each Mile of Railway on 
Australasian Lines. 


Train Miles per | Cost of Working |Net Receipts per |Per cent. Net Re- 
Mile per Year.}| per Mile Open. Mile Open. ceipts to Capital, 


—— 


£ £ 
PVAC ONION ISS faniascaansee se 4100 732°2 526°4 4°06 
2. New South Wales, 1887... 3100 700°5 360°7 2°83 
3. Tasmania, 1888 ............ 2314 375°0 16°9 0:22 
4. Western Australia, 1887.. 2099 296°4 — 43°6 —0'91 
5. South Australia, 1887 .... 1813 307°7 218°9 3°12 
6. New Zealand, 1887 ....... 1680 392°1 175°4 2°30 
7. Queensland, 1887 ......... 1578 302°8 104°8 1°52 


If it were possible to preserve the traffic existing in 1888—a very 
important local consideration—with the service of Queensland in 1887 
at £302'8 per mile, the saving effected would represent a sum of £10,971, 
which would raise percentage profit in relation to capital expended from 
0°22 to 1-16; or, could the cost per mile of 1882 on Government lines, 
£341'5, be maintained, without the possible drawback of loss in traffic, 
the saving effected would represent a sum of £5050 in the year 1888, 
and would raise percentage profit on capital expended from 0:22 to 
0°65. The future of these lines, however, will show a marked improve- 
ment when there has been time to prove their influence in promoting 
local industries within the new regions brought into direct communica- 
tion with business centres. Even the existing lines, as traffic developes, 
if worked at the cost per mile of 1882, may be expected to yield a 
profit of 4 per cent. on capital outlay when receipts reach a sum of 
£100,393, or £637-4 per mile. The same result will probably be 
obtained even at a cost of £400 per mile when receipts per mile reach 
a sum of £664, for it is almost certain that the smaller average outlay 
per mile on the fresh extensions will again reduce the average cost of 
construction and equipment to £6601, as in 1887, 


TASMANIAN RarILways. 


GovERNMENT Raitways—Traflic Receipts, &c,, 1873 to 1888. 


_ |Cost of Construction | Goodsand Pas- aia ie 
€ | and Equipment, | Total | 3|  senger Traffic. eceipts. gs 
Year. 8 Train | '& 2 
s Amount. |Per mile ville : Tons. | F288°2- | Passengers. | Parcels, | Goods and | Miscel- ToTaL es 
I 5 : 8 ; gers. ah &e. Live Stock. | laneous. ; eA 

£ No, F £ £ £ £ wee. 

1878.2... 2.capeces| 45°} 426,279 9472 83,682 | 4] 25,283 82,923 7659 433 7969 1032 17,093 4 1:02 
1874....0esccccee-| 45 | 427,946 9509 94,110 | 5} 24,804 91,264 8919 515 7496 1395 18,325 3 10°7 
1875... .ese eee eee 45 | 429,604 9547 89,650 | 5] 25,837 92,122 9132 572 8691 1041 19,436 4 48 
1876.06 0s oe. cece! 45 | 481,618 9591 89,101 | 5] 20,630 | 103,017 9838 698 6788 1590 18,914 4 29 
BOUT jeckels = 0's AAS a 45 | 433,409 9631 | 102,471 | 5| 18,516 | 102,959 9899 572 6804 4167 21,443 4 22 
1878..............| 45 | 435,445 9676 |101,712| 5| 17,421 | 106,472 10,251 675 ‘6448 4816 22,190 4 43 
ERT: o15's's>. 0 nyainiels 45 435,595 9679 | 100,624| 5/ 16,863 | 103,256 10,083 769 5686 5046 21,584 4 3:4 
1880.0... ..+-00-.] 45 435,595 9679 | 104,473 | 5} 20,762 | 102,918 10,118 759 7332 5351 23,560 4 61 
1881..... mrareiy viaiaved 45 437,015 9711 !101,934| 5! 21,043 | 102,495 10,396 791 7547 5346 24,074 4 87 
eB aries c: cieletieres sie 45 439,383 9764 | 102,789| 5} 24,966 | 111,271 11,973 921 9267 5526 27,686 5 47 
WEBS a siete. ctareyesie. sot aan 445,322 9896 | 107,466) 5] 25,528 | 123,441 13,103 1035 9683 5701 29,522 5 59 
TEBE ier sisie av iwarae 45 465,494 110,344 |108,175| 5| 22,862 | 132,482 13,673 1098 8575 5729 29,075 5 45 
eT SRG EroRIOF OG «+..| 863) 668,263 7726 =| 164,575 |10; 29,3829 | 158,723 17,139 1409 10,896 6975 36,419 4 51 
ABB ciocesnin simian ashe are 133 872,332 6558 | 224,143} 17) 42,661 | 193,829 22,456 1721 15,052 6695 45,924 4a] 
HOR Ge An OOOmOONO |148 976,957 6601 | 295,482 | 23) 68,113 | 246,265 26,411 1831 18,026 7686 53,954 3.78 
ROBBIE. viene vcs. arete es 1,165,269 7398 | 353,515 | 21} 84,080 | 282,436 29,387 2130 19,675 8698 59,890 38.47 
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GovERNMENT RAILWAYS.’ 


Worxine Expenses, 1873 To 1878. 


= 
s i Locomotive and Carriage General Charges, TOTAL WORKING = 
& ee and Wagon Charges. STAD gC hangs Mails, Se. CHARGES. Q 
$ ee ee 

‘A Per | Per Per | Per Per | Per Per | Per Per | Per 2 
Ss Amount. | Mile | Train| Amount. | Mile | Train| Amount. | Mile Train] Amount. | Mile| Train | Amount. | Mile | Train| § 

3 open. | Mile. open. | Mile. open. |Mile, open.| Mile. open. | Mile. 

z£ £ 8. d. £ £ 8. a. £ £ 8. d. z £ |s. d. £ £ s. ad, 
ve eee ws 45 3400 75°5| 0 9:7 4559 |101°3 }1 171 4238 | 94°1 {1 O'1 1455 | 32°4|0 4:1 13,652 1303°3 |3 3:1 |313 
45 4791 | 1064/1 0-2 5285 |117°6 11 1°5 4231 94:0 |010°7 1821 29°30 34 15,628 |347°3 |3 3°8 |313 
45 4863 |101°8} 1 1:2 5085 |113°0 |1 1:8 4781 |106°2 /1 1:0) 1484 | 33°0}0 40 16,213 | 360°3 }3 8:0 {813 
45 4650 | 103°3| 1 0:5) 50382 |111°8 {1 1°5 4666 |103°7 {1 0°5 14284 | 31'°9|0 3.9 15,782 | 350°7 | 3 64 [313 
: 45 5960 | 182°4] 1 11 5657 | 125°7 | 1 3°1 4884 |108°%5 |010°7 1602 | 35°6/0 35 18,103 | 402°2 |3 6:4 |313 
1B7B..00565- 45 | 5342 97-2 | 011°7 5662 |125°8 |1 3°4 4806 | 858 (0105 1871 33°4|0 4:1 17,681 *| 3422 13 5-7 |812 
1879....-:..| 40 6550 | 1187] 1 25 5681 | 126°2 |1 3:7 4720 | 843 (010°5} 1748 | 31:2/0 3:9 18,699 | 360°4 |3 8:6 |313 
TBO esiawiesrere 45 5554 99:2 | 011°9 6248 /|116°6 |1 1:9 4976 | 88:9 |010°7 1678 30:0 |0 3°6 17,456 | 334:7 |3 4:1 /314 
WS8l...c 050. 45 5727 | 1023/1 0-6 5206 |{115°7 |1 2:2 4822 | 86:1 0106 1956 | 34:9/0 4:3 17,711 | 339°0 |3 5:7 |318 
1882.......-| 45 5688 | 1016/1 06 5376 |119°5 [1 2°7 5041 90:0 |0 11-2 1708 30°40 3°1 17,808 | 341°5 |3 56 {312 
1883...,.....] 45 9188 {1641 ]1 7:4 6932 |131°8 |1 3:3 5681. {101°4 |1 00 1767 | 31'°6|0 3:7 22,568 | 428°9 | 4 2°4 [313 
1884........] 45 7547 | 1847) 1 3:7 57381 | 127:3 |1 2:7 5451 97:3 [0 11°4 1824 | 32°5/0 3°8 20,553 | 391°8 | 3 9°6 [314 
1885.........| 864 10,697 | 1827/1 28 11,929 | 162:3 }1 6:0 7014 | 87:0 [0 9:7 2054 | 25°5/0 2°8 31,064 | 407°5 |3 9:3 |813 
1886......../188 15,3808 | 1444/1 39 11,863 | 1119 | 1 16 8506 | 80°2 [0 88 2241 21:1) 0 2:3 37,918 | 357°6 |3 4:6 |313 
TES Tiger civic 148 21,944 |159:0} 1 53 15,136 | 109°7 }1 1:2 9663 70°0 |0 76 2865 | 20'7)0 2°2 49,608 | 359°4 13 4°3 /318 
1888......../157} 24,293 | 159°0| 1 4:3 19,033 | 124°6 |1 1:6 11,008 72:0 |0 71 2965 | 19'4)0 19 57,299 |375°0 |3 2:9 |318 
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GovERNMENT RaILways. 
Summary for Five Years ending 3lst December, 1888. 


1884. | 1885. 1886. | 1887. 1888. 


INITIOS OPE oralele we isisierticince since kistateleiteslofepeciere sia o cajeetatieis aerate ces No. 45 864 148 1574 
Total cost of construction and equipment ...............20- see ee eens £ 465,494 | 668,263 976,957 | 1,165,269 
EIIGLOLAIELON PONG sian ras aieteteraorele tris c's sino teins etmteticiele ieee declan Ue 10,344 7726 6601 7398 
Groans earnings frccs cus sce Wieteteteys\ stele iaparote be ict le erabelste calc ataherd ate £ 29,075 86,419 45,924 538,954 59,890 
Working expenses, ».'.'../6 acc eltenee cess bh ds tineteestale creases ns de’ £ 20,553 31,064 37,917 49,608 57,299 
I PONCONMWONKIN GY Pei sis icici clare stateless Ae ae otehs cohen tec hee tae aoe £ 8522 5355 8007 4346 2591 
Proportion of working expenses to.gross earnings ..........ee0. eee cece Per cent. 70°68 85°29 82°56 91°94 95°67 
Profit on working per £100 capital expenditure ...... sata Disieleteiaie ctaie iets a “5 1:83 0:80 0-91 0-44 0:22 
Passenger journeys ....... eieielalstala’s eftra'e|«;«%ieiote/ are a tgnietsie reine sicidistets acts No. 132,482 158,723 193,829 246,265 282,436 
Average distance travelled per passenger ............+. aie sit ofe .| Miles. 18:21 18°62 20°47 20:52 20°49 
AVEFAPO TALE DEN PASHEN GEL: <\<'<istolatots’s\oicle sresicl alels.elelale w'eis Sele sciareieis slates s. d. 2 07 2 1°91 2 3°80 2 1°74 2 0:97 
Ditto per passenger per mile ............. SieiaateVsiciese siatele sigs nes oes Pence. 1°35 1:39 1-36 1:25 1:21 
STOOUBITONNG ZO i ctaictsteisicivicigs sisictelelttersistaie’t Wicteiers Josucehoononc sHoncne saclt ENO: 22,862 29,329 42,661 68,113 84,080 
Average distance travelled per ton .............eceeeeeceens he Soactote Miles. 29°68 29°38 28°77 30°64 33:21 
PAV Ere PAIACON PER LOT" sicjen/siniele latsinistotetsicle'e’s lemiele isin tia «eis teaatpie silo < s. d. 6 11°30 6 7-71 6 5:45 4 11:09 4 5:29 
Dittomper:tonperiMilose ice. cideiecicieis cisicie sive ris eee elaioratata shite eteiaiate -| Pence. 2°80 2°71 2°69 1:93 1:60 
Mpa MOAT Mere\ais aisie «icin ate c1s/ctelclsiniattersieials cite wise sce ces ie lntetergioigtn e/ets. No. 108,175 | 164,575 | 224,148 | 295,432 353,515 
A Verage Gitto per Mile OPEN). s\c oc scisicie eis eae ceietsolielviccle’e Sooners cee No. 2404 2365 2114 2141 2313 
engine mileager, scnienvoiccises cto osen ohio sane ba cae selene eelee cwoeeel. ONO: 120,274 196,155 246,269 334,958 409,306 


Gross earnings per train mile................ sialetole sisiaictaisielelwaleieicie’cie s “| 8 d. 4 5:1 411 378 3 4-65 
Ditto per mile worked ....... wataPoucie cfele/olaistetolasiete xsl sleceleoaccons ates £ 523°3 433°2 390°9 391-97 
Working expenses per train mile... 0... 00. ce cectewscceeces whee Pears re 39:3 3 46 34:3 32:9 
Ditto per mile worked. ........0..ese.seetere pela ie Sees cel | Maer & 407°5 357°6 359°4 8750 
MAGCOMOULY GS cisrolec'a/sielorardcicin'e winteereieleiaie’ <le'eieeiste's Dereweerlecelamecientaastieiss No. 10 17 23 21 
Otherivehioles). <c. cciccis ce ce acicaleles woe e ecu eseccccccccccecsescce| NO. 224 392 542 552 
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264 TASMANIAN OFFIOIAL RECORD. 


Working of the Tasmanian Main Line Railway. 


The following summary, selecting five yearly intervals, reveals the 
progress made in working this railway since the year 1878 :— 


1878. | 1883. | 1888. 


MaloarOpell bo.cscsssavesecaccestea ted ponectvenmedate No. 122 122 122 
WIG VOLK ics: coescccweseceusteedtscseeioutissckas No. 133 133 133 
GEOBS TECEIPtSss.ts0cicecccectecnsas-stnormastsssueettes £| 46,094 69,010 76,094 
IWOLKINE OX PENSES, ..ccvssceccessapsessveccsceslisunes £) 55,720 68,973 71,966 
EIU ON tities cacca<cvaresssh acon suneaterecchenetanseenretert £ oes 37 4128 
GOBS epsdscosocnssnetoatsstecoseseatestssnastrsea ces neces £ 9626 ene 
Receipts— . 

IROTHNUC\s ccvsevescs snacdeseardeereiniesetseteest sans? £ 346°6 518'9 572:1 

Per train mile...... Reser a soon upeosse aco sd.| 3 56 4 57 3 108 
TE: XPOUSOSEPCL- TUG iss o0cce vans eevactesnecseecseeoecoes £ 4189 518°6 5411 

Ditto-perrainicmilesceis ses dese: ceases coe gs. d.| 4 23 4. 5:7 3 83 

Receipts per passenger per mile............... 8 d.| 5 106 AG 2 28 
Train miles per mile ........ “pannuee anc Cee anoS No. 1998 2318 2934 
Profit per cent. to capital outlay ......sccseeceseeees ove 0:03 0°35 
Working cost per cent. to receipts. ........cseseeseee ae te 94°6 


During the eleven years receipts have increased by £30,000, or 
65:1 per cent., and the latter year shows a profit on working of £4128, or 
0:35 per cent. on capital outlay, as contrasted with a positive loss on 
working of £9626 in the year 1878. The reason why the profit has 
not more markedly increased in correspondence with receipts is due to 
the fact that the gain in receipts is counterbalanced in the latter years 
by extra service rendered for the sake of short-journey traffic, as shown 
by the lowered value of the fare per passenger, and by the train service 
per mile having increased nearly 97 per cent., the expenses thus absorb- 
ing the greater part of the improvement in revenue. 

At the present cost of working, viz. £541°1 per mile, the receipts 
would require to reach a yearly sum of at least £119,500, or £898°5 
per mile worked, before the line would yield a profit of 4 per cent. on the 
nominal capital outlay ; and to yield a rate of 5 per cent. under similar 
conditions it would require an annual revenue of £131,382, or £987°8 
per mile worked. 


TasMANIAN Man Line Rartuway Company (Lrurrep.)—Comparative Statement of Receipts and Working 


Period. Passengers. 
£ 
Year 1876.......-- +++: 10,414 
77 oi acers cin ntereletslere 23,775 
1878 2... ssw owe 26,197 
LSZQeaiesisren sien 28,429 
1880 ... 5.5. eeeee 28,193 
UB8L 2 osc eves cic's 32,503 
st: )) eee 35,866 
BBB. q.. icici oeieinisce 41,075 
1884 .......06 eee 38,040 
1885 .....-seceee 40,287 
1886 ...0.-ee eee 38,922 
1887 ......0--0e: 35,835 
TBSS8° so see is Sa wiale 42,449 


Expenses, 1876 to 1888. 


Parcels, &c. 


Receipts. 


Goods and Live 
Stock. 


Rents, ke. 


69,040 
76,094 
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‘TasmANIAN Mary Line Rartway Company (Limrrep).—Comparative Statement of Receipts and Working 
Expenses, 1876 to 1888—continued. 


Working Expenses. 


Locomotive and Ete So cel Per 
. Carriage and raffic arges, iscellaneous 4 
Poriod. Maintenance. Wagon Expenses. Towler and Expenses. TOTAL. peg 
Department. Tasmania, pe 
28 £ £ £ £ &. ode 
Wearrl SAGs. ssc is. 0:0 6952 3587 5117 982 28,837 - 
LORI ociac:s seeeee 15,288 6238 6628 4248 50,430 4 2:39 
LOT Sw eile alc sieie/o eles 15,922 6822 7082 4826 55,720 4 2:32 
LEY ESS BCMMOCOROG 16,669 7572 6878 4505 52,748 3 7°31 
1880 eecccnce 15,273 7609 6552 4589 $1,031 3 5:31 
TSB Up iewerere\s.« cove 16,274 7817 6103 4650 54,435 3 7:57 
LBS2 te cieierslelusicienets 17,907 8064 6049 4453 58,150 3 1017 
URI Seeder aiete 26,098 9221 6441 5568 68,973 4 5:69 
LOGE sssees vrelotts 28,185 9754 6755 5665 68,137 4 1:95 
SBOE ceisretisiaisisaiets 24,350 10,418 7085 5253 73,546 4 4:30 
EBBG Ecos sje'sjeie isieie 23,778 10,031 7096 4962 68,944 4 2:08 
WUE saaretateleiatereie share 24,422 10,544 8272 4863 68,115 8 851 
TEBE Toon be ooere/3 23,726 10,800 8259 4876 71,966 3 8:26 
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T.M.L. Rainway.—Summary for Five-yearly period, 1884-88. 


Particulars. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888s. 
Milles open /.......cccecosssvcesscorecsoesenes , 122 122 122 122 122 
Miles worked 133 133 133 133 133 
Total cost of construction and equipment— 1188 1188 1188 1188 1188 
Passengers CATTICd .........ccccecsserrensssesceserenceeses No. 298,147 « 322,787 337,972 343,502 379,775 
Average fare per pAaSSENGEeL ..........essseeeeeeeeceeeeeee s. d. 2 6°62 2 5:95 2 3:64 2 1:04 2 2:88 
Goods and minerals conveyed ........:..sseseeeeeeeee Tons 41,238 46,522 41,871 58,327 72,528 
Average rate per ton ......sserseeeeseesseeeeereeeeneeerees s.d. 9 977 9 7:19 9 4°78 7 11°86 4 4:09 
Live stock conveyed .......sssssesuesseesesceeeeseeees Trucks 1604 1574 1713 1387 1270 
Average rate per truck ..........scccsesessesceeeeseseces s.d.| 36 7:60 36 5:18 33 11:29 33 1071 29 O61 
Train’ MUOS TUN ........0.+.cessaccrcapsorccccscsrocccsvesces r 327,411 337,474 330,416 367,267 390,226 
Average mileage per mile worked ; 2462 2537 2484 2761 2934 
Engine miles run 358,312 367,954. 354,674 401,487 433,796 
GOSS TECCIPtS ....00-22seeseevensceecrssvessceccecccessceseceee 69,327 73,707 68,948 ,69,040 76,094 
Working expenses .....cssecssecseccoccsnssccencccnsseesecees £ 68,137 73,546 - 68,944 68,199 71,966* 
Profit on workin 1190 161 4 841 4128 
Profit on working per £100 capital expenditure...... £ 0:10 0-01 0°01 0:07 0°35 
THOBS! OD WOPKIN GY ...ccecccadvacccnnceseccctccacseosternsssesnee £ _ a = => = 
Gross Receipts per train mile...........sccseceeceeeees s. d. 4 2:82 4 4:41 4 211 8 9:12 3 10°80 
Ditto per mile worked .........:.ccceeeeeeeeee eneet ay 521°25 55419 518°41 519°07 §72:14 
Working expenses per train mile ............... ACES 4 1:95 4 4:30 4 2:08 8 857 3 8:26* 
Ditto per mileworked...............00sscssssiceee wee 512°31 552°98 518°38 512-77 541°10* 
Locomotives .....cccccessseoseseseesescesce 16 15 14 14 14 
Number of carriages, wagons, &c. 292 204 285 280 287 


* Subject to correction upon receipt of London advices. 
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Working of the Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff Railway. 


From a financial point of view, as an undertaking this line is 
worked with great success, having yielded during the five years of 
working an average annual profit of 5:26 per cent. on capital outlay. 

This result with the small extent of traffie could not be attained 
were it not for a combination of peculiarly favourable local conditions, 
among which are the following :— 


(1.) Low cost of construction and equipment, only averaging « 
£3192 per mile. 


(2.) Light traffic and a small train service ; the latter only repre- 
senting 693 train miles per mile per year, and enabling 
the line to be worked at the very low cost of £177°6 per 
mile per year. 2 

(3.) The advantage of the local conditions, securing the greater 
part of its freight for the whole distance of working, and 
the value of the goods carried—tin ore chiefly—permit- 
ting of a high rate of carriage—e.g., £2 18s. 2d. per 
ton for a distance not exceeding 48 miles—averaging 
10s. 631d. per train mile. If stich rates were charged 
upon Government railways, securing a similar yield of 
recéipts per train mile, the year 1888 would have shown 
a profit on working equal to £128,812, or 11:05 per cent. 
on capital outlay. 


Emu Bay anp Mount Biscnorr Rartway.—Summary for Years 1884-88. 


Particulars. 
Rin OHIO aU Mencsesceretarseccsncteacseisances espe sens 
Miles worked 
Total cost of construction and equipment cence £ 
IYIELO SPER MMLC ss 2vssencecoweecstassesoncevensveeee £ 
Passengers carried ........ Ce oarceceentrerecerrs No. 
Average fare per passenger....... 
Goods and minerals conveyed......... 
Average rate per ton......... soeercceccees 
MAIN ENT OSLEUM ssccss.socecschusaccacsoacescesssece 
Average mileage per mile open 
Engine miles run ........sccccssscessssereesevoees 
Gross receipts......++ 
Working expenses... 
Profit on working ... 
Ditto per £100 eapital expenditure ....... £ 
Gross receipts per train mile ...... Monon +. 8. d. 
Ditto mile worked sg 
Working expenses per train mile eo boels 
Ditto mile worked ........2..cececccesecrers Recep 
IR OCOMOMVES tascusecsecscsssascossazsscenssccesdeees No. 
Number of carriages, wagons, &c....... soctes No. 


1i8séz. 


48 

48 
140,129 
2919 


18685. 


Sr 


1886. 


1887. 


48 
48 
153,209 
3192 


6924 

7 65 

4842 
54 11:15 


31,868 
664 
32,196 


17,230 
8527 
8703 
5°68 


10 9°75 

358°95 

5 4:21 
177°63 


188s. 


48 
48 
153,209 
3192 


7691 
7. 9°46 
4501 
58 2°53 


33,294 
693 
34,172 


17,487 
10,913 
6574 
4-29 


10 6°35 
36431 

6 6:66 
227°35 
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ALL TASMANIAN RaiLways.—Summary for Five-yearly Period, 1884-88. 


Particulars. 
Miles open on 81st December...........seessscenseeees No. 
Miles worked, average per year ........eesseeseceessee No. 
Total cost of construction and equipment............ Roe? 
IDItLO PENpmallOmtucesssesnastecstcs ccna ces ivcconeescee sets £ 
POQSSEN PEN OULNG NV Abetsentetise tts stcsspcsaees conslaves cera No. 
Ditto per 1000 train miles . No. 
Ditto per. miles. open. ..........s00eseceoee No. 


Average fare per passenger ........6.++. 
Goods and minerals tonnage... 
Ditto per 1000 train miles.. 


Ditto per miles open.......... No 
AN CLED OITALGODLOUM st darseescctecevesssecocsetcsessectes s.d. 
RALOSSILECAID Ua eetecteecccsatecossealise tsa toes,sestaratecctechns 


Working expenses 
Profit on working 
Ditto per £100 capital expenditure oor 
OSS MOTE ONIN vaca snnnnantantopoanss <eescssdqauas sol tcess 
Proportion of working expenses to £100 gross 
earnings 


Receipts per train mile........ Sethpcsccastseeserscecetanen s. d. 
Ditto. per mile worked ..........s.+sseeeees 

Working expenses per train mile ... 
Ditto per mile worked ..:........ 


4 616 


1884. 


215} 
215} 
1,798,939 
8824-52 


434,145 
988 
2104 

2 57 
68,546 
147 
318 

8 26 


114,768 
95,005 
19,763 

1:10 


82°78 


435,586 
2600 


532°62 
4 1:27 
444-31 


23 
450 


1885. 1886. 1887. 
257 303 318 
240 276 319 

2,009,712 | 2,218,781 2,318,482 

7819'89 7306-21 | — 7290'82 

486,194 586,893 596,691 
914 913 859 
1891 1771 1876 

2 5:58 2 450 2 2:08 
80,381 89,226 131,282 
165 158 188 
313 294 413 

11 319 | 10 621 8 15 

126,905 131,935 140,224 

111,167 114,706 126,333 
15,738 17,229 13,891 

"0-78 0°77 0:60 
87°60 86:94 90:09 

582,198 587,917 694,567 
2217 2130 2177 

4 9:28 4 5:86 4 0:45 
528-77 478-00 439°57 

4.213 | 3 10:82 3 7°65 
463°19 415°60 396-03 

27: $3 39 
545 704 849 


777,035 


18sés. 


327} 
323 
2,506,794 
7654°33 


669,902 
862 
2046 

2 4:68 
161,169 
245 

473 

6 11:23 


153,471 
140,178 
18,293 
0°53 


91°33 


2406 


3 11:40 
475:14 
37:28 
433-99 


38 
861 
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Don Tramway.— 


Particulars. i884. 

OPA) og ceenosaeetees cenocccoco aoe . in. 4 6 

Miles open 135 

Miles constructed 135 

Cost of construction and equipment £ 9734 
Ditto per-mile se. ..scces.cte-s208e £ 721-04 

GOSS TECEIPES \..-.52d<.5cc avesstoeocete 

Working expenses .... 

Receipts per train mile ............ s. d. 2 4:65 
Ditto per mile opened.. 185-70 
Ditto per horse! ...-cc..ccncoese 227-91 

Working expenses per train mile s. d. 2 10:73 
Ditto per mile open............... £ 225'11 
Ditto per horse!) ......02s<-ec.cees 5) 276°27 
Ditto per £100 receipts......... £ 121-22 

Profit ‘on working” 2:.<.2..5...t..cs00 £ —532 
Ditto per£100 capital expended £ —5'46 

Horses employed (Average) ...... No. ll 

Men employed Fecal econ No. 6 

Carriages, wagons, &C. ........-... No. 10 

IDrAU IH Odetnctesscrecsdesscesctkw ese No. 21,000 

Tons traffic carried ............0..00 No. 9091 

PAShGNBOMSeo.s.5<<552.0<cvesees cecesanse No. Ls 


a Estimated. 


Open to the General Public for Traffic. 


153-38 


18,000* 18,000° 


a 


7572 5160 3446 
b b 


> Passengers carried free ; no record of number available. 
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Aut Tasmanian Ratiways—Analysis showing the General Results from working the various Lines from 1871 to 1888. 


i Dn nnn ee SLE ESSER EEE 


Receipts. Working Expenses. | Per Cent. Per Cent. 

Miles | Receipts, | Working | Train Miles ; Working | Net Barn 

open. P* | Expenses. | per Mile. | 5... train Per Train Expenses to or Capital 

Mile. Per Mile. Mile. Per Mile, | Receipts. |p nenditure 
£ £ ane Gs £ Pea £ 

45 12,629 12,038 1729 3 2°5 272°6 8 0°7 267°5 95°3 0°14 

45 13,636 13,786 1607 8 9°3 303°0 3. 49°8 306°4 101°1 —0:°038t 
45 17,093 13,652 1860 4 1:0 379°9 8 31 303°3 79°9 0°81 
45 18,325 15,630 2091 3 10°7 407°2 8 3°83 347°3 85°3 0°63 
45 19,436 16,213 1992 4 4°8 431°9 3 8:0 360°3 83°4 0°75 
167}*| 37,450 44,619 ses on iad oe awe 119°1 —0°65 
1674 60,186 68,533 2046 3 6:2 359°3 4 0°0 409°2 113°8 —0°76 
1674 68,284 73,401 2200 8 8°6 408°8 8 11:9 439°5 106°9 —0°47 
167} 71,311 71,447 2352 8) -7°6 427°0 3: 756 427°8 100°1 —0-°06 
1673 73,740 68,487 2400 $> 8:1 441°5 8 5:0 410°0 92°8 0-34 
1674 78,867 72,146 2406 3 11°1 472°2 3 7:0 432-0 914 0°41 
1674 88,014 75,980 2425 4 4:2 527°0 38 9:0 454°9 86°3 0°74 
1674 98,532 91,541 2482 4 8:9 588°3 4 4:8 546°5 92°3 0°42 
2153 | 114,768 95,005 2600 4 6:2 532°6 405153 444°3 82°8 1:10 
257 126,905 111,167 2217 4 9:2 §28°8 4 21 463°2 87°6 0°78 
303 131,935 114,706 2130 4 5°9 478°0 3 10°8 415°6 86°9 0°77 
318 140,224 126,250 2177 4 0:4" 439°6 36 395°8 90°0 0:60 
327} | 153,471 140,178 2406 3 11°74 475°1 8 7°83 434°0 91°3 0°53 


* 167} miles only open a portion of the year. + In last column — indicates p. c. loss. Where no sigf occurs p. ¢. profit is indicated. 
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Comparative Results of the Working of Australasian Railways— 
1884-1888. 


The following table shows the results of working the railways in 
Australasia from 1884 to 1888. 

The general results are similar to those shown in the working of 
local railways; that is, as extensions are made year by year into thinly 
populated districts, the broad tendency is shown in a decline of receipts 
and working expenses per mile, a decline of net receipts relative to cost 
of construction, and an increase of working expenses relative to receipts ; 
thus generally— 


1. Mileage in 1884, 7496; increased to 9964 in 1888. 
2. Receipts per mile in 1884, £893; decreased to £823 in 1888. 


3. Working expenses per mile in 1884, £557:7; decreased to 
£5157 in 1888. 


4. Profit per cent. to cost of construction in 1884, 3:56; decreased 
to 3°27 in 1888. 


5. Train service per mile in 1884, 2781; decreased to 2674 in 1888. 


6. Working expenses per cent. of receipts in 1884, 62:4; in- 
creased to 62'6 in 1888. 


Order of Colonies giving Highest Results (1888). 


Train Service per 100 Square Miles. 
1, Victoria; 2, Tasmania; 3, New Zealand; 4, New South Wales; 
5, Queensland ; 6, South Australia; 7, Western Australia. 
Trains per Day per Mile of Railway. 
1, Victoria; 2, New South Wales; 3, Tasmania; 4, Western 
Australia; 5, South Australia; 6, New Zealand ; 7, Queensland. 
Receipts per Mile of Railway. 
1, Victoria ; 2, New South Wales; 3, New Zealand; 4, South 
Australia; 5, Tasmania; 6, Queensland; 7, Western Australia. 


Receipts per Train Mile. 
1, New Zealand; 2, New South Wales; 3, Victoria; 4, South 
Australia ; 5, Queensland ; 6, Tasmania; 7, Western Australia. 


Profit per Cent. to Cost of Construction. 
1, Victoria; 2, South Australia; 3, New South Wales; 4, New 
Zealand; 5, Queensland; 6, Tasmania ; 7, Western Austrelia. 


Working Expenses per Mile. 
1, Victoria; 2, New South Wales; 3, Tasmania; 4, New Zealand; 
5, South Australia; 6, Queensland; 7, Western Australia. 
Working Expenses per Train Mile. 
1, New Zealand; 2, New South Wales; 3, Queensland ; 4, Tas- 
mania; 5, Victoria; 6, South Australia; 7, Western Australia. 
Per Cent. Working Expenses to Receipts. 
1, Western Australia; 2, Tasmania; 3, Queensland; 4, New 
Zealand ; 5, New South Wales; 6, South Australia; 7, Victoria. 
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- CompaRATIVE Results of the Working of Australasian Railways— 


1884-1888. 
4 ey Train Miles. Be Receipts. i ee Percentage. 
8 r 
Ose FS = a 
Miles} JSS | o a eye & 3 liens | 8s. 
open.| S89 /e2| S85 | oe | pr | Es] pr | #s ieee al Hes 
2 |tal| ea | 88] mie | 89) mie | a [S2as) ees 
88 Pi) aes cle "1 BA "| BAJESES Oks 
a ae le A & |k°S | Brig 
Victoria, No. £ No No No, £ a £ d. 
1884...0...4 1663 | 13,001 | 4178 7906 — | 1321 75°9 803°2 | 46-1} 3°98 60°8 
1885, 1680 | 13,235 | 4077 7794 — | 1298-8 | 76°5 760°4 | 44°8 | 4°07 58°6 
1886. -| 1753 | 13,636 | 4140 8257 — | 1328°7 | 77°0 | 747°6 | 43°3 | 4°26 56°3 
1887. 1949 | 12,980 | 4100 9083 — | 1258-6 | 73-7 | 732°2 | 42:9 | 4°06 58°2 
1888..... 2018 | 13,512 | 4499 | 10,334 14°3 | 1365°7 | 72°8 | 868°7 | 46°3 | 3°68 70°9 
New South Wales. 
1884. -| 1664 | 11,254] — _ — | 1254 — 782 _— 4°18 62° 
1885. 1778 | 14,044 | 3735 2137 — | 1223-3 | 78°6 820°3 | 52°7 | 2°87 67°1 
1886. 1890 | 14,474 | 3428 2085 — | 1142°9 | 80°0 | 789°9 | 55°3 | 2°44 69°1 
1887. -| 2081 | 12,760 | 3110 2083 — | 1061°2 | 81:9 700°5 | 54°1 | 2°83 66°0 
1888... 2206 | 12,072 | 3325 2361 10°6 | 1137°6 | 72°2 715°6 | 51:7 | 3°49 62°9 
Queensland. 
1884.440..0'00| 1207 7151 | 1816 328 — 522 69°0 | 296°2 | 39°1 0°84 56°7 
1885. ++} 1434 6614 | 1827 392 — 482°3 | 63°4 | 309°7 | 40°7 | 2°68 64°2 
1886. ++) 1555 6892 | 1713 398 _ 412°1 | 57°8 | 306-7 | 43-0 1°53 74°4 
1887. see] 1765 6906 | 1578 447 — 407°5 | 61°9 302°8 | 46°0 1°52 74°3 
1888. e+} 1931 6766 | 1669 482 53 402°3 | 57°8 | 263°1 | 37°8 | 2°06 65°4 
South Australia, 
1884.. 1059 7243 | 1803 211 _ 573 76°2 | 361°4 | 49°1 2°91 63°1 
1885... +| 1063 6861 | 1803 212 -—- 605°6 | 80°6 | 3830 | 51°70 | 3°24 63°3 
1886..... 1382 6041 | 1679 216 _ 477°7 | 68°38 | 309°4 | 44°2 | 2°34 64°8 
1887. ++| 1420 €452 | 1813 262 526°6 | 69°7 | 3807°7 | 40°7 3°12 58*4 
1888.:..00s06+| 1500 6444 | 2005 331 64 635°0 | 76°0 | 803°6 | 36°3 | 5°12 47°8 
Western Australia, 
UBEA Ton scnver|; 119 3236 | 1246 14 _ 166 31°9 | 153°8 | 29°6 0°37 92°8 
124 3523 | 1642 19 — 219°2 | 34°4 | 227°3 | 83°6 |—9-25 | 103°7 
154 4569 | 1678 24 _ 233°1 | 33°38 | 268°8 | 88°4 |—0*77 | 115°3 
oe «| 171 4514 | 2099 382 _— 252°7 | 28°9 | 296°4 | 83°9 |—0°91 | 117°3 
TSB8s cee case) 204 4373 | 1913 33 61 204°2 | 25°6 | 284°5 | 29°4 |—0°64 | 114°8 
New Zealand, 
1570 7522 | 1836 2761 _ 666 87°1 | 483°1 | 57°5 3°85 66°0 
oe +| 1654 7466 | 1826 2893 _ 633°3 | 83°2 | 417°4 | 54°9 | 2°89 65°9 
ESBS SSS. bo ccea| A tah 7564 | 1742 2882 _ 578°3 | 79°7 | 404°8 | 55°8 2°30 70°0 
GG acs oe thle sia] Gain 7617 | 1680 2831 — 567°5 | 81°1 | 892*1 | 56°0 | 2°30 69°1 
TERS S ceasase «| 17 44. 7582 | 1573 2676 5°0 561°4 | 85°6 864°1 | 55°56 | 2°60 64°8 
Tasmania. 
188h..cccesece] 216 8305 | 2165 1779 _ 443°3 | 49°3 | 1°06 84-1 
257 7820 | 2071 2030 _ 463°2 | 50°1 | 0°78 87°6 
303 7306 | 2130 2243 _ 415°6 | 46°8 | 0°77 86°9 
318 7291 | 2177 2650 _ 395°8 | 43°6 | 0°60 90°0 
328 7654 | 2406 2964 rea f 434°0 | 43°38 | 0°53 91°3 
7496 9424 | 2781 659 _— 557°7 | 48°1 3°56 62°4 
7990 9859 | 2726 689 _ 552°8 | 48°7 | 3:14 64°1 
oss «+| 8758 9849 | 2607 702 _ 527°8 | 48°6 | 2°73 65°6 
pet cessccces| 9457 9479 | 2528 746 _ 601°6 | 47°6 | 2°86 64°6 


* Per working day (313). 


Comparative Results of working Railways in various Countries. 


en ee 


Miles open. 
No. 
Russia (Europe).......++- 1883 | 14,729 
NOrway ..---.eeeeseeeeeeeees 1886 970 
Sweden (State)........+++ 1885 4279 
» (Private) ......... ” eos 

German Empire (State) 23,094 
Holland (State)........+++ 1885 886 
Belgium (State) .......... 1886 1971 
France (State) ........-.. 1884| 17,536 
Switzerland .........+0++++ 1886 1818 
Ttaly .......s0sccceceeeereeees 1884 6158 
Austro-Hungary......++++ 1885} 13,820 
United States.............+ 1885 | 127,729 
United Kingdom ........- 1887 | | 19,578 
England and Wales...... Ae 13,825 
Scotland...........cseeseeeee os 3079 
Tr@lQNd isedecccesescnsse sees 7 2674 


Amount, 


Cost of Construction. 


Receipts. 


000's omitted. Patail. [Per Mile. 
c £ £ 
6451 2525 411 
12,747 8599 757 
486,105 | 21,043 
Q1122 | wn 
98,338 |. 
492,787 | 26,915 | ... 
35,935 20,634 1669 
115,003 AE 1383 
282,090 20,616 1528 
1,633,861 | 12,792| .. 
845,971 | 43,210 | 3469 
702,554 50,817 4179 
106,960 34,738 2390 
36457 | 13,633 | 1042 


Working 


penses to 


Receipts. 


Working Expenses. Percentage. 
Per Train! per Mite, | Pig hen | Profit: [Bx 
d. £ d. 
81:8 51°8 


39-4 | 299 | 28-7 | 1:53 


57-4 | 491 | 373 |. 
74-4 | arg. | 4:42 
39°3 RD ROT E ie a 
546 1 30:9 3 
76-5 41-9 


798 | 911 | 434 | 38 
77 | 1041 | 541 |. 
725 | 996 | 364 | 2:82 


68°5 see 44:5 | 100 
57°6 1822 30°3 3°8 
58°6 2202 30°9 39 
§2°2 1204 26°3 34 


53°5 567 29:1 35 


63°3 
72:8 
64:9 


563 
54:2 
56°6 
548 
54:4 
755 
502 
651 
§2°5 
§2°7 
50°4 
54-4 
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Maintenance of Roads. 


The following is a statement showing the extent of the Roads 
maintained by the various Trusts and Boards throughout Tasmania, 


together with particulars relating to cost, and showing comparisons with 
the previous year ; thus :— 


1887. 1888s. 
Road {Main Road Toparn. Road |Main Road TOTAL. 


Trusts. | Boards. Trusts. | Boards, 


Mileage maintained * ..... No.| 4513 725 5238} 4573+ 749T | 5822 


Expenditure sasteseave 31,995 | 18,036 | 50,031) 31,605 | 19,171 50,776 
Cost of maintenance per mile £} 7:09 | 24-87 9°55) 6°67 | 25:59 9°54 


* Partly estimated. 


t+ Only 1754 miles of this macadamised,—the remainder formed only. 
+ The roads under Main Road Boards are for the most part macadamised. 


From the above it will be seen that the cost of the roads has 
increased £745, or a decrease of £:01 per mile as compared with the 
previous year, 

The main roads are for the most part macadamised ; but it is 
estimated that there are only 1754 miles of the cross and by-roads 
under the Trusts either gravelled or macadamised. This is the principal 
reason why the maintenance of the main roads on the average exceeds 
that of the cross and by-roads by £18-92 per mile,—the former averaging 
£25:59 per mile, and the latter £6°67 per mile. The financial state of 


the various Trusts and Boards is dealt with more exhaustively in 
Chapter XII. 


Post Orricez. 


The following comparative Abstract shows the rapid growth of the Business of the Postal Department since 1879 :— 


1888 compared with 


aeSSs ae: 1887. 1889. 
Increase. Decrease. Increase. 
Business. 
Letters received and despatched..........0..0.ssseeeseeere No.| 4,625,731 4,290,846 2,466,109 334,885 & 2,159,622. 
Packets 499,921 458,024 128,346 41,897 tee 371,575 
Post Cards 7 90,513 78,860 Ae 11,653 aes 90,513 
Newspapers.....sseceeeeeees a a rE RS Be iets No.| 4,319,394 | 3,960,859 | 2,040,902 358,535 , 2,278,492 
SOWA Laces ae. SS aaee ee SOT No.| 9,535,559 | 8,788,589 | 4,635,357 746,970 ee 4,900,202 
Service. 
THe ORO aassotidoncoe: oie REE COACUOLEEY SCO ty DEERE PS No. 278 258 198 20 2 80 
Miles travelled by Mail Conveyance senkaennekes<aees avast No. 815,694 812,160 658,040 3534 gee 157,654 
Receipts and Expenditure. 
EBON ENG esteste caves sssandeatascansestssasasetesstrdans cesses anes £ 35,914 33,567 17,800 2347 aa 18,114 
EX PONCIULE: \e0's-ss0saescunan scoot soscsncvasnsacnertonsencreesees £ 41,770 42,360 26,675 tee 590 15,095 
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Thus, since 1879 the business of the Department, as represented 
by the number of letters, packets, post cards, and newspapers, has in- 
creased by 4,900,202, or 105-71 per cent. The number of Post Offices 
has in the same time increased by 80, or 40°40 per cent,; and the 
service, as represented by miles travelled by mail conveyance (658,040) 
miles, has increased by 157,654 miles, or 23-96 per cent. 

The receipts, £35,914, exceed the previous year by £2347, and 
they exceed the last year of the decade (1879) by £18,114, ie., equal 
to an increase of 101°76 per cent. 

The expenditure during the year 1888 is less than the previous 
year by £590, or 1:41 per cent., and the last year of decade (1879) by 
£15,095, or 56°59 per cent. 

188s. 1887. 1879. 


F 8. ia. 8. ad. s. d. 
Expenditure per mile travelled by mail 
CONVEYANCE ....svescsereccaUardassersonasess 1 0:28 1 0°52 0 9:73 
Ditto per article conveyed by post.. 0 1:05 0), 18 0 1:38 


Post Orrice Money OrpeErs. 


1888. | 1887. | 1879. 


Orders issued and paid ........ssceccsecersseerees No. | 107,656 96,040 | 28,089 
Transactions, total amount ........ccsecreseeees £ | 261,036 | 235,718 99,409 
Average amount per Order......ecesseccssrteerees £ 2°42 2°45 3°54 


The above abstract shows an increase, as compared with the 
previous year, of—Orders, 11,616, or 12:09 per cent. ; transactions, 
£25,318, or 10°74 per cent. As compared with the year 1879, shows 
an increase of—Orders 79,567, or 283-27 per cent., and transactions, 
£161,627, or 162'59 per cent. The great expansion of the Money 
Order business has taken place principally in the transmission of the 
smaller amounts,—the average of £3°54 per order in 1879 having 
fallen to £2°45 in 1887, and to £2°42 in 1888. The continued progress 
of this business is, therefore, of a most satisfactory character. 


TELEGRAPH SYSTEM. 


The figures relating to the business of the Telegraph System of 
Tasmania are given as follows :— 


PaRTICULARS regarding the Tasmanian Telegraph System for the Years 1887 and 1888. 


188s. 
Government Telegraphs. Mist Tene ah om in 
Tana % Railway g - : . 
Telegraph | Govt. Railway Tel i} Company. | Tasmania. | Tasmania. 
Department. | Department. CHIE Le 
Stations 124 23% 16 2 165 156 
Officers Se ay 176 ems 22 23 244 228 
: ole mules ........ 1245 157 133 eee 1535} 1457 
dength. of Ling ae Cable miles Aa ae ae 359 359 359 
ICOM WaronM lost scrsss-assascuaate sees cots coc 1848 165 133 359 2505 2407 
Ditto Poles being constructed, miles....... : ose eee on tee eee 
Ditto Wire being constructed, miles....... 2 He 46 AY “fr ve 
Cost of construction and equipment...............ceseeeeee 50,245 1000° 46955 101,190 157,130 155,711 
EON Gis: £ os d © sa) d. CST inte b Sng Gs 
Ditto per mile, Pole lines and Cable................020+ 405 Zc, 20 4 16 35 6 0 28 3 9 8218 9 88 8 5 
Paid Messages 214,129 4959 5957 70,442 219,257 ! 182,248! 
Free Messages oe 51,834 3165 200 8 ose . 62,512! 51,563! 
Motel MOSSAD CR ...ses<0-cccastascosescoes 265,963 8124 5957 70,442 271,769 ! 233,811! 
Ditto per Pole or Cable mile........ eee 213-62 51-58 44-79 196:21 143°45 128-74 
PIGEON! WATGIGIULO: ius dencuseevsscsonecetencspscectace 143:91 49°23 44°79 196-21 108-49 97°13 
Biesigabec PeG i yi csea axl’ St sys tscui bbs athens herent 11,383 4 95 233 10,910» 22,621 20,715 
WWiOLKIN GCE AONSOSt sscuassscapestcsocalCsteesseseces 16,169 ¢ 550 4483 21,202 20,757 
Ditto per £100 Receipts................cs00ee+ 142-04 578-94 at 41-09 93°73 100°20 
vou bteavestanee a Beeb Rea be Rsactneasecsc be eee 233 6427 sso wee 
WiC SHiastsasuetanssccicanstcheptavsecsaucstussastvieseensesbeasntsare 4786 455 ea . 1419 42 
Sirs, sed, feean a: Leads ee Be os iene, ids 
Receipts per Pole or Cable mile...... 9 210 012 1 115 0 30 7 9 1118 9 11 4 2 
Ditto per Wire mile...... ceneee 6 3' 2 011 6 115 0 30 7 9 Oe Onka 8 12 2 
Working Expenses, Pole mile .............0.-:0008 1219 8 3 910 ae 12 9 8 1l 3 10 US's. 7 
Ditto, Wire dittol...<..-ccccccese teerceccscce Podcascocceccsnoss 3.14 11 S687 12 9 8 84.9 3 812 6 


® Not including two Telephone Stations 


not include receipts from Telephone System. ¢ Cost of 45 miles only. ‘ Estimated. 


> Includes 10,000 Shipping Messages (estimated). 
& No. of Free Messages on Railway business not stated. 


© Including working expenses of Telephone Lines. 4 Does 
h Includes 


Government subsidies. ‘The same messages may be related to more than one local system, and hence the total for Tasmania is not necessarily the aggregate 


of the figures under each separate system. 
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It appears that during 1888 the length of lines of wire opened for 
the transactions of the cable and land wires was equal to 2505 miles, 
i.e., 98 miles more than during the previous year. ‘The total number of 
messages, 271,769 (of which 52,512 were free), is more than the 
corresponding number for last year by 37,958 messages, and the 
receipts, it will be observed, are more than the previous year by £1906. 


Telephone Systems. 


_ The following summary gives concisely a clear statement of the 
rapid progress made in the extension of this very useful mode of com- 
munication in Hobart and Launceston :— 


1887. | 1886. | 1885. | 1884. 


Hosanrt. 
Private Lines— 
Circultss..cc:esseses Meneses vases No. 89 42 32 24 
Length of Wire............. Miles 56 50 40 21 
Annual Rental.......:sccssevseces £ 270 279 230 173 
Rental received.........06+ scape ane 258 248 204 183 
Exchange Lines— 
CiTCWIIS).ssessaeses Pooch os ce 172 146 107 57 
Length of Wire............ Miles 84 52 34 24 
Annual Rental........cscsssssees < 1087 893 663 358 
Rental received......s.csccvreeeee £ 978 784 514 242 
Publie Service Lines— 
CICUstSsacatractasacevcktenc sts No. 43 36 34 27 
Length of Wire...........4. Miles 25 17 16 16 
Annual Rental...........s:csse0 £ 287 281 219 167 
New Norro.7k. 
Private Lines— 
RGITCN ES ravscasetessesccasescecse seNOs ead oe 3 oa 
Length of Wire ........... Miles eee eee * 
TANITA ONG Coscscésssccsesceds £ ‘ see r 5 
Rental received......sssesseeees he aes ‘c 
Exchange Lines— 
GION IESisrccesscok ees tencssreesss No. ons 
Length of Wire ............ Miles Se . 
Annual Rental ..........s000006 Se) P ve 
Rental received ........sceseeeees & ‘ : ae r 
Public Service Lines— 
GROUIDS aiwissertseivctenssctcees D xe os A ° 


Length of Wire ... 

Annual Rental 

Rental received 
Trunk Line to New Norfolh— 


CiKCUits..j-....-04. Riarassnen'etses No. : wee “ ta 
Length of Wire ............ Miles , cee tee tes 
Annual Rental ......sscccseccees Zs oa Agr : aos 
Rental received........s..006 scent oie “ ae ie 
LAUNCESTON. 
Private Lines— 
CRACOW isc tts ca cc<tstann ces dahatess No. 29 24 17 18 12 
Length of Wire .........+6+ Miles 25 17 11 ll 8 
Annual Rental .........sscesseee £ 180 130 95 103 77 


Rental received...... aeceeventese £ 206 110 73 88 60 
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ises. ste 1885. | 1834. 


ee ee ine ee ee ee Ie eT SS 
LauncErston—continued. 
Exchange Lines— 
MORONIEA Joe ets cca¥iivestasccckeaes No. 177 161 137 129 91 
Length of Wire ............ Miles 63 47 38 35 25 
Annial Rental. é5.5<2<04-ae0eee: £| 1057 980 882 780 548 
Rental received.........seceeeee pe 966 908 539 495 885 
Public Service Lines— 
CORONIEB iss cece seas scbas~ cso ose seve No. 15 13 12 12 12 
Length of Wire ....4....... Miles 13 11 10 10 10 
Annual Rental ........ Weedss exes £ 106 89 77 77 77 
Au Linzs. 
WIT CUB is oot scenes residence No 555 452 890 332 223 
Length of Wire ............ Miles 323 238 178 146 104 
Public as... £ 405 376 308 296 244 
Annual Rental ; Private...... £; 2999 2467 2149 1775 1156 
All secvaaseass £\| 3404 2843 2457 2071 1400 
Rental received from Exchange 


and Private Lines .............+- 2641 2248 1644 1862 820 


Thus, there is an increase of 103 Circuits as compared with the 
previous vear, while the Annual Rental value has increased from £2843 
to £3404, being an increase of £561, or 20 per cent. nearly. 


Rates and Prices. 


The current Rates and Prices, ruling over a large number of years, 
are given in the following tables. 


Current Rares anp Prices. 


Rates of Wages. 
ComPaRATIVE Return showing the Rates of Wages during the Years 1841, 1851, 1861, 1871, 1881, 1887, 1888, as far as can be 
ascertained from the Statistics of the Colony. 


1841. 1851. 1861. ° 1871. 1881. 1837. 1888s. 
Agricultural Lahour : : 
PlOUghMen; Per Weekivscccocecdectsssetccedsscesssoseeces ack ae aoe 8] to 20/ 10/ to 18/ 10/ to 20/ 10] to 20/ 
Farm Labourers, ordinary, ditto ...........sseeeeeseeees LE er ote 6/ to 10] 7/ to 13/ 8/ to 20/ 10/ to 17/ 
Reapers, per acre .......... Busmanveteecerasecsseecsuecccss aaa oe ane 7/ to 10/ 7/6 to 16/ 5] to 14/ 5/ to 20/ 
IMOWOrEy: CittOms tes verectesrcreycotucexsvecscoveascesecoes ae aus ee 2/6 to 5/ 2/6 to 6/ 2/6 to 20/ 2/ to 6/ 
Pastoral Labour—* 
Shepherds, men GunumMercscsccessccoscecvosscoeccosecosees eA ice Ass 251 to 407 251 to 401 | 251 to 551 251 to 451 
Shearers, per 100 sheep ........+4. Meeductatwusvccsenes eee ae nee 8/ to 16/ | 11/6,to 20/ | 12/ to 16/3 | 11] to 18/ 
Artisan and other general Skilled Labour—t 
Blacksmiths, per diemr...................s..--sscesesesees oss a Ree 5/ to 10/ 5/ to 11] 5] to 12/ 7/ to 12/ 
Bootmakers, Kitto Manaeatt cecoeeste eee ecertesecseccesonceces see a ar 5] to 9/6 5/ to 8/ 3/4 to 8/ 5/ to 10/ 
STIGMA VETS: CittOlerecsacscattacsccsccce. test eecesnce seeeee| G/itOnay 5/ 6] to 10/6 5/ to 10/ 7/ to 11] 6] to 11/ 6/6 to 12/ 
WANPENLer ss AULOMs sracuccrecescesssecesce scceencaemomees 6/ to 7/ 5] to 6] | 5/6 to 10/ 6] to 8/ 7/ to 11/ 6/6 to 10/ 5/8 to 10/ 
HOMINIS s CitLOneteavcverscateccoecesucccnscovessauesnencae ace “a ace 5/ to 10/ 9/ to 13/6 8/ to 16/ 8/ to 14/ 
Joiners Sian det MO oP le DA ee ea 6/6 to 8] | 5/4to6/ |6/6to10/| 6/to8/ | 6/6 to 10/ 7| to 10] 7| to 10/ 
asons— 
Gutters, ditto lsseenccssccocseeroncs TES ae 6] to 8] | 4/9 to 5/7 | 7] to 12/ | 5/6 to 10/ 7/ to 12/ | 6/6to1l/ | 6/6 to 12/ 
Builders; ditto eres. coves eas Soecses oe cesecnee ees 7/6 to 8/6 | 5/6 to 6/10] 6/6 to 12/ | 5/3 to 10/ | 6/6toll/ | 7/6 to 12/ 8] to 12/ 
Painters: ditto: |. cotse<cndacere core reuedeetes sespctesbatens 5/6 to 7/6 | 5/2 to 5/6 | 6/ to 10/9| 5] to 8/ 6] to 9] 5/ to 10/ 8/ to 10/ 
PPlaStereras CittO;.scinsesscsctsoedoescesnee emesocteeee ites | 6/ to 7/6 | 4/3 to 5/ | 7/ to 10/ | \5/ to 10/ 5] to 11/ 5] to 12/ 6/ to 11] 
Plumbers, ditto............ ..| 6/6 to 8/6 | 4/6 to 8/ | 6/6 to 13/ | 6/ to 9/ 8/ to 12/ | 7/to10/ | 7/6 to 10/ 
Saddlers, ditto ....... so ose bce 5/ to 10/ 5/6 to 9/ 5/6 to 9/ 4/2 to 9/ 
Seamen, per month . AB oa See Sst as 21 to 41 10/ 3/ to 6/ 31 to 71 41 to 71 
arinGseiel: UlOlMesersteesesadcecsecccctessccsasenseteccass noe ose os 5/6 to 8/ 5/ to 8/ 4/2 to 9/ 4/2 to 9} 


Wheelwrights, ditto......... maudagestvneseccesscboccnsceas vee mee ase 5/3 to 8/ 6/6 to 10/ 5/ to 10/ 5/ to 10/ 


8G 
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Railways—t 


Guards, peridiom ....:....2.....nsesscssecerecsseccscasaers oss te 5] to 11/ 7/ to 10/ 
POFtErs, GittO...........ssseccseseecscveccscresedscsacrascass ose 5] to 10/ 5] to 12/ 
Enginemen, ditto .......... . soe 5] to 12/ 6/ to 12/ 
Platelayers and Gangers, ditto .. ay n 5/6 to 8] 5/ to 10/ 
Divers, ditt0..........sessepecrososssccceceesscrossecccocens i ose seb 6/ to 12/6 8] to 14/ 
FIrOMOn, MIttO<...2-:6--.ceccovncnsnnesarcancessersenesnss a es “ 6/ to 7/9 7/ to 10] 
Bitters, GittO,...0....0.0sccrceseeeserserrnrecceesascnseceseee xc “55 ons 9/ to 15/ 10/ to 15/ 
MTMIPTIGES, CItGO. -anavecesecsssvecercsseeeeeceseccas---ssnseanes 8] to 15] 8/ to 15/ 

Miscellaneous Labour—t 

* Butchers, per diem By aes 5] to 8] 5] to 8/ 5/ to 8/4 
Millers, ditto .°..........0+0 ope 5/ to 8/ 6/ to 8/ 6/ to 8/ 4/2 to 9/ 
Miners, ditto ..........cccceeeseeereneesesersccssceeccceosons ace 7/6 to 8/4 ae 7/6 
Quarrymen, ditto ......+-+-++ sesesececeeeessesseseensaees 5/ to 7/ 5] to 7/ 6/ to.9/ 5] to 10/ 
Day Labourers, ordinary, ditto............::ssseeeeee 3/ to 5/ 4] to 7/ 3/ to 8/4 8/4 to 8/4 

Servants—* 
Coachmen, per ANNUM .........eesceeeeeeeereeeeceeseerees 201 to 407 18/ to 507 |; 301 to 607 251 to 60/ 
Grooms, GittO ......eeceeeeeeeee 18/ to 357 [227 10/ to 452) 20/7 to 65/ 20/ to 502 
Gardeners, ditto ..... ...sseseeeee 16/ to 302 | 202 to 45/ 201 to 60/ | 201 to 104/ 
Cooks, dittO ......sesesereeeseecreeceeseeeeceeeseveresse sees 167 to 307 207 to 401 15/ to 52/ 15/ to 40/ 
MERON TGSSOS ULktOrscenssceseeccceceuacsnercanneauqscnasnest 207 to 251 18/ to 357 | 14/7 to 30/ 14/ to 40/ 
General Servants, ditto ..........sscccsssserensereneeees 151 to 251 16/ to 36/ 13/ to 301 16/ to 307 
TOUSOMAIdS, CittO)...-0----c--ssancssseccsnonsevsvssersesnes oot 161 to 201 | 122to 202] 14710 80/ | 167 to 307 
INUrsemaids, Gitt0 .......ccee-eeecosecsesscccecsceescecesees de 12/ to 802 {127 10/ to 257) 52 to 207 52 to 281 
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* With rations: + Without rations. 
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Pricres oF Provisions, &c. 


Comparative Return showing the General Retail Prices of Provisions and other Articles at Hobart, during the Years 
quoted, as far as can be ascertained from the Statistics of the Colony. 


Articles. 1861. | 1871. 1881. 1887. 1sas. 
2 ——-) ——— - -  ] | ——— 
RAS bet EZORD » os.s ve cciccluesvawascncdoncewe suave dev per lb. 1/4 1} to 2/ 10d. to 2/ | 10d. to 2/6 | 10d. to 2/ 
Ditto Potted y,ceccalerciteerisscoeeren ere ctrt ditto 1/2 9d. to 1] 10d. to 1/4 6d. to 1/6 &d. to 1/6 
Cheeses Colonial ....b-sovesssoscaccvscsnt-ccteeses ditto 1/6 8d. to 9d. 6d. to 1/ 6d. to 1/2 6d. to 1/2 
Fo cada 1 Ni EU Re ditto 1/8 1/2 y 1/6 to 2/6 | 1/6 to 2/6 
ER Derr Recsemstnt coctooch tee ctter ee sce es per dozen 1/ to 1/6 9d. to 2/6 9d. to 2/ 9d. to 2/6 
ELAM COLGNIGI its. soctwtactovveteccuas cove scowoasees per Ib. 1/6 1/ to 1/8 9d. to 1} 9d. to 1} 
Meat— , 
MSR CONG lectus sustosaiirecasesorerresavestacunsbecess ditto ns 73d. to 9d. 9d. to 1/ 6d. to 1] 8d. to 1] 
HICK. Sratessacsseccrepnecepeteioeesasseseccneaisceved ditto 53d. 54d. to 7d. | 24d. to 8d. 4d. to 7d. 5d. to 8d. 
MMU GCO Mn eke nase ce thatetestaecsstiscecsseccistssees ditto 5id. 2hd. to Gd. | 2d. to 8d. | 3d. to 7d. 3d. to 7d. 
IMIR C eee seveng tissue Cestengetercretieresseesccoe per quart 8d. 6d. 4d. to 6d. | 2d. to 6d. 4d. to 6d. 
Br ORO rec cseie tees ec cech coven tees tats cts per 2-lb. loaf 34d. 3d. to 84d. | 24d. to 3d. 8d. to 34d. 3d. to 33d 
Flour, UNION ere cne ce cak eaae cccacecetotensstcecests per ton 141 10/ 11210) to 10/ to 127 101 to 157 11/ to 151 
rain— 127 10/ 
WEDGAE. cs. ccdacy. pune wcvesstecessccenesne per bushel 5] to 6/ 4/9 to 5/ 4] to 5) 4/6 to 6/ 4/6 to 6/ 
BSALIGVE ies esesele. cacre merci tactsccadiesce sete ditto 6/ 8/9 to 5/ 3/6 to 4/6 2/6 to 4/6 2/6 to 4/6 
RO Btdie tases sesetearststtannttsecnereesencssecssetsess ditto 8/ to 4/ 3/ to 3/9 2/6 to 3/ 2/ to 3/6 2/8 to 2/6 
FICO cs se sigeas see che concn .--per lb. 4d. 83d. to 43d. | 8d. to 4d. 3d. to 4d. 38d. to 4d. 
Sugar, Counter and Ration............cceseeeeeees ditto Ad. 3d. to 44d. | 34d. to 5d. 3d. to 5d. 8d. to 5d. 
Vegetables—Potatoes ...........sscccsssereeeeeeeesGlitto 41 81 10/ to 47 | 37 to 47 10/ 41 to 71 4l to 71 
BAS DINIGaecerstcersefescepscerestesscservnsvesedons per gallon 128] {12 12/ to 27 2/|17 8 to 12 12/] 17 4/ to 12 12/12 4] to 12 12/ 
Blt Diquors—Beer .2..:...0.sccseecsecssceenes ditto 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 2/ 
RV MAERIRORE rook sccclist cootivear Nestrancaeie ines ie 1/ 10] 12 10/ to 32 | 12 4/ to 27 8/ | 12 4] to 22 8/ 
TOBROCO ss scsseccses?sLetecedsecees ieee 5/6 3/6 to 5} 4] to 5/6 | 4/6 to 5/ 4/6 to 5] 
MLGHEn Sy as egndenvoesaccveinc Nisudyense tects deoxy oases 2/6 1/6 to 3/6 2/ to 3/ 1/4 to 2/ 1/4 to 2/9 
0 EE CRO NSO «PR ed acne 9) 1/8 2| 1/ to 1/6 1] to 1/6 
Candies allow. Accccuw¥Meice oo coscocckecceeeene 7d. 6d. 6d. 4d. to 6d. 4d. to 1/2 
rt) 2 aR pace MER EO a ee a Re be 1216] to 1718/] 12 10/ to 27 | 12 5/ to 1217/| 12 5] to 12 17; 
Peat ar cachen oisadurnoassicnsivence 31to 62 | 2210] to 32 | 2210/ to 42 |275/ to 72 | 82 10] to 62 
Straw edancusigapeslsns bis 21 11 15/ to 2710/| 12 10/ to 32 | 12 10) to 32 
Firewood—Uncut . ae 8] to 12/6 9] to 12/ | 12/ to 17/ 12] to 18] 
ag ce ye She A aR Red 6] 3/6 to 4/ 3)/to 3/6 | 2/4 t02/9 || 2/4 to 2/9 
MOOS cee ees sec te essences evuctie eevege renaclcestcse ; 18/ to 1/3/| 20/ to 80/ | 16/ to 80/ 16/ to 30/ 
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RetuRN showing Average Prices of Fruit used in the manufacture of Jam 
for Season 1888. 


Sia Saat 
PAMITICOLAN wecssvavesteuserscre per lb. 0 2 j; Plums (Egg)......... per bushel 4 0 
Blackberries ....... Op i 0 1 »  (Greengage).. + 4 0 
Cherries ..... een oe ts 01 »  (Orlean) ...... 3 3 6 
Currants, Black............ 7 0 2 ee (CONT) ene “F 3.0 
Gd) sseeusseecssas Fe O14} Quinces ..............0. 3 0 
Gooseberries ......... per bushel 2 6 Raspberries . 0 1k 
Pe@aeheses.......00- : ip 3 0 | Strawberries 0 2 
Plums (Damson) ..... i 2 0 


Contract Prices—HoBart. 


Return of the Average Contract Prices of certain Articles supplied in 
Hobart to the Government of Tasmania during the Year 1888. 


Class. Order. Articles. Prices. 
1dBe 21 Butchers’ Meat— 
Beef & Mutton........0606 per 100 lbs. 28/2 
Butter, Fresh.....coccssscsscencns per lb. Il 
Ditto sbotted si s.ssessecneecess ditto 91d. 
VPS ees Sacer ee Secceorbroecr per dozen 1/2 
18) 22m bat le vege ORT elise cote de. ccmneten per lb. 2d. 
SECA ITC Ueceansndas dens per 100 lbs. 9/8 
CON SraNtsiiy. cceccacasstoccsnceroasee per lb. 54d. 
IODC eHUG nececeressacesscesss per ton £9 5/ 
Oatmpe len ss.cenasescraascaeseneces per lb. 1gd. 
MRAISING cs. oetcssescecacestasesvessces ditto 64d. 
RiCGaccinssccsterteatscversesae saeeees1ttO lid. 


AL Om cabtectans nciavars tintacesssastcClCtO 4d. 
Sugar, Ration, (in Bond) ...per ton £14 1s, 0d. 
Ditto, Counter, (in Bond) per ton} £15 1s. Od. 


III. 23 Brandy, Martell’s, (in Bond) per gal. 10/ 
Rum (in Bond) .........06 per gallon 1/7 
Gini(Gnv ond) evcsecasecte sence per case 15] 
Malt Liquor— 
Colonial Ale............ per 54 galls. £4 7/ 
Ditto, Porter......... per 54 galls. £4 7s. 6d. 
Wine, Port, (in Bond)....... per gall. 8/ 
WING OBIS cesteavgceceaeenet sere per pint 4d. 
Tea, Black, Congou (in Bond) per lb. 8d. 
Coffee, Whole, Roasted ......... ditto 1/4 
Tobacco, Cavendish, (in Bond) ..ditto lld 
Dalowscensscscdcdecncedasssccnes easaseee ditto id 
IV 24 Candles, Composition ............ ditto Tid. 
Ditto, Tallow.........+0+..+..ditto 3hd : 
Oil, Kerosene (in Bond)...per gallon 1/ 
Oil Black: ~si.s.ce. secevesess per gallon 4/9 
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Prices oF Various ARTICLES. 
Textile Fabrics and Dress. 


Return showing the Current Prices of Clothing, &c. in Hobart, for 
Persons of the Labouring Class, in the Year 1888. 


Men’s. 


8. 
pees SLLOUR sc. scscesestaeee : .. per pair 7 
Caps ..... usvesUnenesevestaceseatsustesseterss eSahir asoaas asdivsshantespsess each 1 
Coats (Tweed) . vevaee SacBanei oY coadtneenan.ca aueseeret OOO are) 
Frocks, duck SRE CRBEEDOS 7 DOS EOE ad San ences e ee) 
Handkerchiefs, Cotton... : seeprercas fae 
ETATSWOLU: oc sicaveosmerereeenetees eeaes ee 
Ditto, Manila or Panama ......... type il 
Witt, Stra Wiesscssne severevonseendetsendsuskeses sae ssc0es seh mre 
Jackets (Dungaree) ..........seeeeeeere saan sesceascceessssscvccsses 93 4 
Shirts, Crimean: ...........s00000 feaaee ee 
Ditto; WwiHitG COULOMi er crsecreseccnesesaaycesansnns Sestsses® Goran 
Ditto, coloured or striped Cotton... nope neanen eats aeons 1 
Ditto, flannel panier): Carey Pepecaseenenesoe Beer eecets 3 
Dittoymerinow 55 -.c.ees 1 
Shoes, strong Beiciencne 7 
Socks, COHGH <tr nes 0 
Ditto, woollen ......eeee000 Jaissureacesdaseoss » 0 
SLOCKINGSE COLON Ge cope.tcdssaeca-sesescnssncdstesbuase “9 0 
Ditto, WOOMCrioestccesthcasecncssrsenscossoes x3 iL 
Trousers, common (tweed) «......000008 9 6 
Ditto, duck or dungaree .,.......ss+0++ ” 3 
Dittop moleskine ctccssssecoee.se “f 4 
Vests, common (Tweed)... paeeeeces 
Suits, tweed or cloth ..........0.. oe 
Trousers and Vest...........006 se seeeess Bath sts 
MIR UiNiensryesatecsarsttesteccsosaqsestscdcscsacss¥see soseveccseseeee POY pair 4 
‘Women’s. 8. 
BOnnOts, BETAW..2.cceeescccossoneeses readucasstacsertee issteseeeecssseses) CUCLINNO 
CAliCO; BLCYcasccncsseseeoeses icasceessesvscessecstoes mosees see per yard 0 
Ditto, Whine ce een Spccheraancoad - 0 
IOHOIDISCA Mame ccsssatenrsatsnstastecsstenremtiecsscescouss sesesvessoesecsss CCH 1 
Drawers,.U: Cloth cssenns<esebsss ory, Maptetoeseartssoect reel 
Dresses, merino or alpaca . peetasge teaccnsse peresasre tas - per yard 0 
IDLO PIiNtiweessssncassasecseses Sins noegtreredanenet sesagesees”: 49 0 
Ditto, muslin......... eae precaeeRtaa cesses 0 
Ditto, wincey .... 0 
Flannel ...... sosonseraa nee 0 
Hats BtLAW: s.c-nse snes peices rcenecers 0 
Ma&ttresses.....2.ccpaseerencesoerses a8 Spoon 10 
Night-dresses, L. cloth ab 2 
Palliasses .....:-..045+- Povaetscbseeet ers reres aevese 7 
Petticoats, calico ..........sseccsesee 5 1 
Ditto, flannel ....... Tees cncseneUoaar ives ipeecessrsn Ruaessecsseessss 997 OC 
Shawls, woollen or eee Seen sauachuabensesaseanerichaiters acsis 5 
IHGCLIN RO TCY CHICO! sscassatuctsscssetoscstesnesnsesereactssecss ae ai 0 
Ditto, white .........0 0 
Shoes ...... prerterss tates 6 
StAyS> «02... seevees 1 
Stockings ...... baiearase 0 
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ACCUMULATION. 287 


Houser Rent, &c. in Hobart and Launceston, and in Suburbs. 


Hobart. Launceston. 


BPROOMINs DEL WGK: Teieccccsscssacssstscece+sesceosscer 5s. to 7s. 6s. to 8s. 
Ditto, with Garden .. a 7s. to 9s. 7s. to 9s. 

4 OY DUR OOMBSy- Or WOOK ccpesccnecdesscoscarsassecccet 9s. to 18s. 10s. to 15s. 
Ditto, with Kitchen and Garden, ditto ....| ls. to 15s. 15s. to 20s. 

Larger Houses, per year ....ceseeseee sesvasesessoses £45 to £80. £50 to £80. 

Superior ditto, ditto ......... Vn pectenopacesd nae 5 £80 to £150 £80 to £200. 

Board and Lodging, per week ......seseserereee +.| 148,.-to 25s. and 14s. to’ 30s. 

upwards. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Accumulation. 


Coinage and Accounts. 


Turrz is no Mint in Tasmania, and the coinage is that of the United 
Kingdom, which in all respects is similar to that used in the neigh- 
bouring Colonies. The accounts are accordingly kept in sterling money 
(£8. d.) The limit of legal tender for silver is forty shillings; bronze 
pence, twelve (1s.); and bronze half-pence, twelve (6d.) During the 
year 1888 the local currency has been improved by the introduction of 
£13,138 worth of new coin,—viz., gold, £2018; silver, £11,100; 
bronze, £20. 


Rates of Exchange. 


=** The rates of exchange for bank or mercantile bills is nearly the 
same as in former years as regards the Australasian Colonies. The 
average selling?rate with London at 60 days’ sight has been considerably 
reduced since 1882. 


3 he gd Be 

aS 3 3 
“3/83/42 (/83 
Se | #4 3 | 
Bei se| 8 | bo] 3 
D Pa | oo he 3) 


Average purchasing rate at 
sight or on demand— 
iscount, percent. ...... 
Average purchasing rate 
at 60 days’ sight ....... 
Average selling rate at 
60 days’ sight............ 
Ditto,'atisight.or on 
AeMAand .....eccccsceseeee 
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Rates of Discount. 


The average rates of discount during 1888 were as follows; viz.— 
For Bills having a currency of 95 days, 74 per cent.; for bills having 
a currency beyond 95 days, 83 per cent. 


Interest on Fixed Deposits. 


The Interest allowed on Fixed Deposits during 1888 varied as 
follows :—For three months, 2 to 3 per cent.; for six months 3 to 4 per 
cent.; for twelve months 4 to 5 per cent. 


Banks. 


There were five banks of issue in Tasmania during the year 1888, 
possessing 31 branches or agencies within the Colony. On the 31st 
December the total liabilities amounted to £3,613,778, and the total 
assets amounted to £3,859,283. The assets thus exceeded liabilities by 
£245,455. The actual relation of liabilities to assets, so far as the 
English and local Banks are concerned, is shown as follows :— 


‘ 1888. ~ English Banks. Local Banks. 
Assets in excess of liabilities............ Bac £614,477 
Liabilities in excess of assets.........++. £369,020 sve 


The following is a synopsis showing full particulars regarding 
assets and liabilities, together with comparisons with the former year, 
1887, and with the first year of the last decade :— 


ASSETS.—N uMERICAL. 


5 
TE LR SAE NE A A A 


1888s. 1887. 
| Increase. 
£ 2 £ £ 
Specie and Bullion .. 612,876 | 666,119 | 323,625 
Landed Property ...........sseseeeee --| 109,262 98,042 35,762 11,220 
Balance due from other Banks se ed 74, 539 291, 112 58,237 a 
HIGHIALANOMC DADKS) cicctcasccen ssc spercessccecsscoe eestor este scene 3. 062) 5,906 | 3,025. 7400 1,740,577 37,156 


3,859,233 | 4,080,673 | 2,158,201 
CENTESIMAL. 
DPB BND ES INON rapes sesstoroacspsccscbecsaetsspnenacasssessenescces 15°88 16°32 14°99 oa 
Landed Property ..........s0:seee0es ot 2-83 2:40 1°66 11°44 
Balance due from other Banks . 35 1-93 7-14 2-70 An 
PODS AUG CO BAUKSaseccs sch uececeecceaccccoctcat met tee cceccueeeecees 79°36 74:14 80°65 1:23 


100-00 100-00 100-00 


1838 


4879. | Compared with 1887.| Compared with 1879. 


Decrease. Increase, Decrease. 
£ £ < 
53,243 289,251 ay 
ae 73,500 see 
| 216,573 16,302 
ms 1,821,979 


| 221,440 | 1,701,032 


8°69 89°38 eee 

gece 205-53 eee 
290°55 27°99 
75°95 


5°74 78°82 


LIABILITIES.—Noumericat. 


26,491 

47,521 

Os 83,776 
513,682 | 1,334,861 


AN ObGsiun CHECUIAELONy cscc mvestuavassensssaegscasesadecaassesiecnesates 152,321 |- 149,939 | 125,830 2382 
Bills in circulation.......... SCAU fonas Senate ioeten nee 54,614 46,667 7093 _ 7947 
Balance due to other Banks. : & 88, "388 18,450 | 4612 | 69,938 
Deposits Sasphabaetawnnsswercseseceties Easictetputsses sean cccesbnecamane care 3, 318, 4455 | 3,832. 137 1,983,594 wae 
3,613,778 | 4,047,198 | 2,121,129 
CENTESIMAL. 

DO LGHTEDOLDCUIACION I. dadecchsaseecosces csccencecncuhce cecacbaddaneceues on? 3-70 5°93 1:59 
Bills in circulation .............. 1-15 “33 17°03 
Balance due to other Banks... 0-46 *22 | 379:07 


aE 


433,415 | 1,492,649 


21°05 oss 
669°97 
sts 1816-48 
15°48 67-30 


—|——_ —_. 
——— 


11°99 70°37 
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Commenting upon the relationships between the total assets and 
liabilities of different years is comparatively of very little value, as the 
accounts respecting English banks do not profess to give the full extent 
of the proportion of assets and liabilities of their Tasmanian branches, 
but only such part as these banks find it necessary to localise in Tas- 
mania. It is noteworthy, howeyer, that while the assets of local banks 
exceed their liabilities by 27°71 per cent., the local assets of foreign 
banks are 35:93 per cent. under the local liabilities. On the whole it is 
shown, in respect of assets, that there is an absolute decrease of 
£221,440, or 5°74 per cent. as compared with the previous year. The 
decrease is mainly confined to balance due from other banks. Since 
1879 assets have increased 78°82 per cent. With respect to liabilities, 
there has been a decrease of £433,415, or 11:99 per cent., as compared 
with the previous year. In deposits there has been a slight decrease as 
compared with 1887. The balance due to other banks has increased 
379-07 per cent. 

The following Tables show the relative value of the various items 
of assets and liabilities during 1888, in the order of their importance. 
The corresponding percentages for the years 1887 and 1879 are also 
given for the purposes of gomparison — 


* 


AssETs—Per cent. to Total. 


18ss. 1887. 1879. 
4; Débts'due.to Banks oicot.tieseseccsssesesss 79°86 74°14 80°65 
2. Specie.and Bullion......... :.ccsescesssevees 15°88 16°32 14°99 
8; Landed property: ssscccsdecectoosccsvccsenss 2°83 2°40 1°66 ° 
4, Balance due from other Banks ......... 1:93 7°14 2°70 


LIABILITIES—Per cent. to Total. 


1888. 1887. 1879. 
AP BPORtcGrscostnest ses sshs ch cobcbecoane eyereaee 91°83 94°69 93°52 
2. Notes in circulation ........ceccsecsoscscees 4°22 8°70 5°93 
8. Balance due to other Banks...........000 2°44 +46 OP 
4. Bills. in CirGul@tions..sserscssocccdsosestoeged 1°61 1°15 38 


Savings Banks. 


The following is a statement with respect to the various Savings 
Banks in Tasmania during 1888, together with comparisons with the 
years 1879 and 1887 respectively :— 
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Savinas Banks, 1879, 1887, 1888. 


——— a es 


Hobart Launceston | Post Office ALL 
Savings Bank./Savings Bank.| Savings Bank. - 
Depositors, 1879......secceeeseeeeeee No. 7452 5676 a 13,128 
Ditto, 1887 ....... .-- No.} 10,517 8614 2996 22,117 
Ditto, 1888 ..c.serescccoserseose No.| 10,910 9042 3138 23,090 
Depositors’ balances, 1879 £| 201,233 96,969 Yes 298,202 
Ditto ysl SO yieceste ie shee .. £| 268,791 | 133,488 | 46,001 | 448,280 
Ditt0, 1888.....cc.ceccessccerseees £} 271,704 150,182 48,092 469,928 
Average amount of each depositor’s . 
balance, 1879 ........sscssseesecesees £427 20-05-17 1s das 22 14 4 
Ditto, 1887 ........... to 6 226.11 “8 ) be SAI 7 Re 20.by 4 
Ditto, 1888........... ek (O41 Si ad |alG= 12) hi SES Ge Gale 20 ss 7a0 


eS 


As compared with 1879, the year 1888, in respect of number of 
depositors, shows an increase of 9962, or 7588 per cent., and in respect 
of deposits, an increase of £171,726, or 57:59 per cent. 

Seite compared with the previous year 1887, in respect of 
number of depositors there is an increase of 973, or 4-40 per cent. ; in 
respect of deposits there is an increase of £21,648, or 4°83 percent. The 
average amount to credit of each depositor has slightly increased. The 
Post Office Savings Bank system was only initiated during the latter 
portion of the year 1882, since which time the progress has been very 
encouraging. 

Property Valuation. 

The following abstract gives particulars of the steadily increasing 

value of property during the last ten years :— 


Property Valuation—Decennial Return. 
a ee —————————————————— 


Municipalities ral A Livi 
Year, i peda Municipalities. Police Districts. TOTALS. 
£ £ £ £ 
184,300 368,565 130,212 683,077 
195,484 373,312 136,236 705,032 
199,738 373,576 140,798 714,112 
211,389 375,199 158,832 745,420 
224,338 385,100 168,330 777,768 
259,735 389,314 188,867 837,916 
263,425 391,885 195,471 850,781 
272,631 381,235 194,407 *848,273 
277,940 383,257 207,877 869,074 
286,033 382,719 223,191 891,943 


* The capital value of rateable property, according to revised return prepared by Mr. 
Butler on December 17th, 1889, is stated to be £21,386,848, and the assessed annual value 
£1,102,897. 

Thus, of property in Tasmania during 1889, 32°07 per cent. of the 
value was situated in the Municipalities of Hobart and Launceston ; 
42-91 per cent. in the Rural Municipalities,—i.e., nearly one half ; and 
25-02 per cent. was situated in the Police Districts, 
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Since the year 1879 the annual value of assessed property has 
increased 30°58 per cent. The order of the three subdivisions, as 
regards the largest relative increase, is given as follows :— 


Percentage Increase since 1879. 


LS BOliCe, Districts ss asusestscorctsavreieres ince cece 71-41 per cent. increase. 
2. Municipalities Hobart and Launceston.... 55°20 “ #9 
3. Rural Manicipalities...........c:cssseseseecees 3°84 


” » 

It must be borne in mind, however, that Railway and Mining 
property do not appear in the valuation of assessed property. The 
former was stated to represent a capital value of £2,506,794 on 3st 
December, 1888. If we try to realise the capital value of assessed 
property we might mmke some interesting comparisons showing the 
progress made during the decade. This may be roughly approximated 
by regarding capital value as equivalent to 21 years’ purchase of the 
assessed annual value; and adding capital value of Railways, as the 
latter form an important element of the assets of the Colony. 

The following abstract is calculated upon this method :— 


Caprrau Value of Assessed Property. 
en 


1888 Increase 
1888. 1879. as compared 
with 1879. 
£ £ £ 
2,506,794 1,541,194 965,600 
891,943" 683,077 |. 208,866 


21,287,597 | 15,885,811 5,351,786 
rachel) SPs 


Pi Mabombervicscc.s.ceawieteere 3 £145 6s. dd. |£141 4s. 11d] £4 1s. 5d. 
Publics Debts. s\coccccsscévalte Wpdesercncssasee £4,390,920 | £1,786,800 £2,604,120 
Ditto per head of Population........ £30 Os. 1d.| £15 17s. £14 3s, 1d. 


* Assessed at £1,102,397 on 17th December, 1889. 


It is satisfactory to note that although within the decade the Public 
Debt has increased £2,604,120, or £14 3s. ld, per head, that assessed 
-and Railway property has also made an important advance, having in 
the same period increased by £5,351,786, or £4 ls. 5d. per head of 
population. — 

Although the capital value of assessed property, including Railways, 
is estimated at £2] ,237,597, and the Public Debt at £4,390,920, it must 
be borne in mind that the former only forms a moiety of the public and 
private wealth of the Colony. lt would be difficult to form a close 
estimate of such matters, as it varies in each Colony in accordance with 
area and density of population. Mr. Coghlan, Government Statist of 
New South Wales, has estimated that the total public and private wealth 
of that Colony in 1887 was about £573,730,000, or about £1846 per 
square mile ; and an estimate for New Zealand is given for the same 
year at £218,295,000, or £2099 per square mile. As the density of 
population and other conditions in Tasmania more closely approach 

_ those of New Zealand, it is reasonable to assume that the public and 
private wealth must be nearly equal to £2000 per square mile, The 
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following is a summary of these estimates as contrasted with extent of 
area, density of population, and public debt :— 


Area [Population 


Estimated 


in square | per square gn ree wealth per | Public Debt. 
miles. mile. 2 square mile,| 
£ £ £ 
New Zealand, 1887............-. 104,471 | 5°81 | 218,295,000 | 2099 | 36,971,691 
Tasmania, 1888......000......., 26,215 | 5:57 | 52,430,000 | 2000 | 4,390,920 
New South Wales, Uy Ehrerey 310,700 3°49 521,378,000 1678 44,100,149 


It will be seen, therefore, that the Public Debt of these Colonies 
bears a small proportion to public and private wealth. Of necessity, in 
young Colonies the State undertakes many functions left to private 
enterprise in older countries. For example, the greater part of the 
money standing as a Publie Debt against the Australasian Colonies has 
been expended on Roads, Bridges, Telegraphs, and Railways, and 
instead of being a burden its amount should really be regarded as an 
index to the enhanced value of the public and private wealth of the 
country. 

In England the paid-up capital of Railways belonging to private 
companies amounts to £845,971,654. If this sum alone (the equivalent 
of which is always the large item of colonial debts) were added to the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom it would be more than doubled, 
for it would amount to £1,551,546,727 =£41-42 per head of population, 
or £12,815 per square mile. ‘There are many fallacies, therefore, which 
unskilled persons are apt to fall into in comparing the financial conditions 
of young Colonies if such considerations are not kept prominently before 
the mind. 

Broadly speaking, European national debts are indices of the waste 
of war or of other national calamities. In Australian Colonies, on the 
contrary, the Public Debt per square mile is a fairly correct index of 
the energy displayed by the particular Colony in opening and improving 
its virgin lands for agricultural, pastoral, and mining purposes. 


Mortgages registered. 


1887. 1888s. 1879. 
Per cent. Per cent. , Per cent. 
No to Total. No to Total. | «+ No. to Total. 
Under the old system........ 655 | 45:90 894| 49-34 452 | 62°69 
Under Real Property Act... 772 | 54:10 918} 50°66 269 | 37-31 
IDODAR  Serestecsvasectecn es 1427 | 100-00 1812} 100-00 721 | 100-00 
Per cent. Per cent. Percent. 
z to Total. £ to Total. £ to Total. 
Under the old system........ 515,524 59°91 | 711,082} 65:57 | 248,052 66°25 
Under Real Property Act...| 345,031 | 40°09 | 373,818) 34:43 |126,855 | 33°75 
PPOMAtss intaceesyiere asses 860,555 } 100-00 |1,084,400| 100-00 | 374,407 | 100-00 
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CHAPTER XII. 


——— 


Finance. 


Tue tables as grouped under this Part are intended to give a clear and 
comprehensive view of the Finances of the Government of the Colony, 
whether General or Local, and for convenience they have also been 
arranged according to the following subdivisions :— 


I, Finances relating to General Government. 
II. Finances relating to Local Government. 
III. Finances relating to General, Local, and Imperial Government. 


The first subdivision relates chiefly to Treasury and Departmental 
Receints and Expenditure in connection with general purposes; the 
seconc subdivision relates to the Revenue and Expenditure of local 
bodies such as Road Trusts, Municipalities, Marine Boards, and such 
like, which have the power to levy taxes for local purposes; and the 
third subdivision deals with the aggregates of such matters as are 
common to both General and Local Government. It is requisite that 
the matters relating to General and Local Government should be 
studied together, inasmuch as certain functions of the State are at one 
time placed under the control of the General Government, and at 
another time thése same functions may be distributed under the control 
of several local bodies. In the Australasian Colonies, too, for the most 
part, certain functions, such as the construction and maintenance of 
railways, are managed by the State. In other countries these functions 
are carried out only to a limited extent by the General Government, or 
they may be left altogether to private enterprise, as is the case in 
England. In comparisons made at different times, and with different 
countries, it is necessary to have these considerations exactly determined. 


J. Finances RELATING TO GENERAL GOVERNMENT. 


There has been considerable difficulty in dealing with the financial 
statement in respect of any one year until a period of one clear year had 
elapsed after the close of the nominal period. This was especially the 
case in respect of Expenditure, because hitherto the law determined that 
all moneys provided and authorised to be expended in respect of any 
one year should be actually drawn upon up to the 3lst December of 
the following year, and charged to the account of the year in which the 
particular expenditure was authorised, and not against the year in 
which they were disbursed by the Treasury. In the amended law, 
framed during the Session 1886, all votes in respect of any financial 
year, if not appropriated within two months after its close, lapse. 
Receipts and expenditure in connection with Loans Accounts are final, 
as the moneys are taken to account according to the actual date of 
Treasury receipts and disbursements. 
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Finance Account (made up to 12th July, 1889.) 


The following is an abstract of the Honorable the Treasurer's 
“Explanatory Statement,” presented to Parliament on 12th July, 
1889 :-— 


Surplus. Deficiency. 


Aggregate deficiency, Ist July, 1887............ ae 74,933 
Year ending 30th June, 1888. 
Revenue......... . £625,023 ae a 
Expenditure 698,905 a 73,882 
Half year ending 31st December, 1888. 
ROVONHUG! svcckestt svsethieisesscosen £328,557 tae cA 
EXPOndibure .2.,.40.0seseeeroesse 344,351 rie 15,794 
Aggregate deficiency, 1st January, 1889...... oat 164,609 
Year 1889. . 
Estimated Revenue.........0+6+ £683,052 ins 
Estimated Expenditure....... 670,087 12,965 
Year 1890. 
Estimated Revenue.........++++ £717,255 ie 
Estimated Expenditure....... 705,598 11,662 
24,627 164,609 
Estimated result on 31st December, — 
MGGO teases cacecsctssscctncaescrebertens: ot es £139,982 


From this statement it also appears that during the year 1889 the 
Revenue has shown such a marked improvement, as compared with the 
last two or three years, that the Treasurer has been enabled to antici- 
pate that the Revenue will exceed Expenditure by £12,965 in the year 
1889; and for the year 1890 it is also anticipated that the Revenue will 
exceed Expenditure by £11,663. 

If these estimates are realised, the deficiency of £164,609, com- 
mencing the year 1889, will be reduced by £24,627, or to a sum of 
£139,982. 

The causes affecting the Finances of the Colony are more fully dealt 
with in the following analyses :— 


General Revenue. 


The General Revenue for the year 1888 amounts to £640,068. 
This sum shows an increase as compared with the previous year of 
£45,092, but falls below the actual expenditure of the year by £69,418. 

The following table shows more particularly the sources of 
Revenue, together with comparisons under each principal head with the 
preceding year and with the last year of the decade :— 


Year L18SSE as compared with— 


SOURCES OF REVENUE. 1888. 1887. 1879. 1887. 1879. 


Increase. | Decrease.| Increase. | Decrease. 


NUMERICAL. 

Taxation. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs, cuss Sentai oatosanh cian kicsukshcsyayesntaddtiing mucdaveasest 297,912 | 274,065 | 199,228] 23,847 ee 98,684 Re 
Beer, Land, and Dividend Taxes .... wee 58,834 58,141 eee 693 ie 58,834 ate 
Other Paes, inertia et ecis8d ccccattatt aediovsaalbedea rhea 49,061 | 43,295 33,132 5766... 15,929 vee 

Total Taxation..........000+ POE gas a ANE Ae Oe 405,807 | 375,501 | 232,360 | 30,806 aS 178,447 


Special Public Services. 
Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, &C. ........seccsssseneeeeeeees 134,602 | 118,227 63,543 16,375 er 71,059 
From Buildings, Land, and Public Investments. 
Rents, Salons Maoobitr ert teesacteceec sak stcadensosachosdesouawdtvessecs 85,377 | 87,440 51,961 a 2063 | 33,416 
From other sources. : 
MincellaniGoUsysereacecccenvarsconccsesscs¢taavattessoatasttece scab ceed 14,282 13,808 27,706 474 ba ove 13,424 
Total Revenue  ...........00 deeccdecevenvecccevascsscccnceseses 640,068 | 594,976 375,570 45,092 has 264,498 see 
RAXAUHION iesdect eccate feeb weedua asst sascaseececeee Weeesescne: aimedecSeacctess 63°40 63-11 61°87 8°07 ves 74°65 
Special Public Services ........... 21-03 19°87 16°92 13°85 ° 111°83 
rom. Buildings, Land, and Public Investments ied 13°34 14-70 13°83 mae 2°42 64°31 wa 
From other sources. ..:s.........2--.02 eeevenscenes te eeeseceescrscccscnsensees 2°23 2°32 7°38 3°43 ose oes 93°99 
100-00 100°00 7°58 eee 70°43 


966 
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In order that a clearer insight may be obtained as regards the various items affecting the principal sources of 
Revenue, the following comparative table has been prepared :— 


Imports and Duties collected 1887 and 1888 compared. 


IMPORTS (value). DUTY COLLECTED. 


188s. 188s. 
1888s. | 1827. +-Increase. 1888. + Increase. 
—Decrease. — Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
Machines, Tools, and Implements .........cceeceeesseecenneeeenneeees 166,814 | 149,778 + 17,036 13,168 12,057 + 1111 
Other Art and Mechanic Products .............++ ' 148,008 | 161,540 — 18,582 13,605 13,565 + 40 
Textile Fabrics and Dress.........+s+000+ss+se0++ 469,292 | 452,673 + 16,619 50,787 43,991 + 6796 
Drink. seca conc: Ree Ss oes a eee : ..| 55,991 56,111| — 720 | 70,409 | 66,190 + 4219 
Misbece tia Sirsasiksinetvasiessvecassse 24,507 19,825 | + 4682 | 48,722 | 40,510 + 3212 
Tea and other Stimulants . 70,858 61,153 + 9705 19,412 20,379 — 967 
Sugar and other Food Products ..........ssse.sescesssescccanesecsenees 247,123 219,535 + 27,588 60,271 52,996 + 7275 
PVP IVIEY IRL CTEUS osu sosepussesadsscbosss. sect cause ctvasvactaccssceses 135,733 | 245,771 — 110,038 6951 7742 — 791 
Raw Products, Animal & Vegetable .....-.ssssseeseeseseeceseereees 90,580 | 98,486} — 7906 | 18,365 | 20,334 — 1969 
Live Stock ......c000 Mihhe teenie tocechitoare de aco hee ee 113,042 | 62,781 | + 50,261 << a e 
Miscellaneous ...... RaseracactsceactenscrseatesaeeniwecucceseabnekesSerastes 94,316 69,164 + 25,152 5112 4543 + 569 
1,610,664 | 1,596,817 | + 13,847 | 301,802* +19,495t 


* Less Drawbacks, £297,912. + Less Drawbacks, £274,065. + Inerease, excluding Drawbacks, £23,847. 


“SONYNIA 
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As compared with the previous year, there is an improvement 
under the following heads, viz.:—Sugar and other Food Products, 
£27,588; Live Stock, £50,261; Tea and other Stimulants, £9705; 
Tobacco, £4682; Textile Fabrics and Dress, £16,619; Machines, 
Tools, and Implements, £17,036; Miscellaneous, £25,152. Revenue 
under the following heads shows a falling off, viz.:—Other Art and 
Mechanic Products, £18,532; Drink, £720; Minerals and Metals, 
£110,038; Raw Products, Animal and Vegetable, £7906. 

If attention be confined to Taxation per se, it will be seen that in 
the Australasian Colonies the greater portion (67 to 90 per cent.) is 
raised by way of Customs. The order of Colonies deriving the higher 
proportion of taxation from Customs is as follows :— 


Percentage of Taxation derived from Customs. 


i886. 1387. i8ss. 
1. Western Australia 88°68 90°50 88°39 
2. Queensland oan 80:69 81:08 85°22 
Se aM Gtori dees cane usc godess sea ceuseeaeasesesastae 79°21 77°83 76°62 
A, NG waS0UbI VARS. cr, scsenceseeksdnecreren ce 76°0S 75°50 70°21 
5 DASManid iis Ficcosectsc dea sses eek sees soapy es 74°37 72°98 73°37 
GSNonth Australie vee verse vavweretesczesss eae ee 74:54 F213 72°18 
VEIN CWE CRIA Senscxsscssucse Sscetens see taerets 67°07 67°86 68°45 


It must be borne in mind, however, that in the Colonies there are 
few local distilleries, and hence it is that the proportion of revenue from 
Customs is unusually large as compared with countries whose revenue 
from spirits is principally derived by way of excise duty. The propor- 
tion of revenue derived from imported drink represents 23:36 per cent. 
of the Customs Revenue in Tasmania. 

The Customs alone during the year 1888 contributed £297,912, 
or 46:54 per cent. of the total Revenue, as compared with £274,065, or 
46:06 per cent., during 1887. ‘Fhe following table shows, for the years 
1887 and 1888, to what extent the various classes of goods imported con- 
tributed towards the Customs revenue in Tasmania :— 


Per cent. to Total Customs. 


isac. | 1887. | 1888. 


Class I. Art and Mechanic Productions...| 10:04 9:08 8°87 
Class II. Textile Fabrics and Dress......... 18°87 15°58 16°82 
Class III. Food, Drinks, &c. ......ccseeeesseee 59°76 63°79 64:22 
Class IV. Animal and Vegetable Substances 7:10 7:20 6:09 
Class V. Minerals and Metals ..........s+06 2°65 2°74 2°30 
Class VI. Live Animals and Plants ...... “63 ee ot a8 == 

Class VII. Miscellaneous and Indefinite...... 1°58 1‘61 1°70 


100°00 100°00 100°00 


ee  ———— 
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Thus, Food, Drinks, and Textile Fabrics together contribute more 
than three-fourths—81 04 per cent.—of the whole revenue from Customs. 

If we examine more closely the orders or subdivisions of classes of 
goods according to their importance as sources of revenue, we obtain 
the following result :— 


Orpver of Subdivisions of Classes according to their importance as sources 
of Revenue. 


Per cent. to Total Customs Revenue. 


1886. | 1887. 1838. 


Dey rin beast ctantocrtcaceticnserstcnesislessitssangecccns 22°49 23°45 23°36 
2. Vegetable Food, including Sugar...... | 18°87 18°46 18°48 
3. Textile Fabrics and Dress ............... 15°97 15°58 16°82 
BAUVGBACCO eth ea pecavscwoteaee evi tannecs Sec edeges 14°37 14°35 14°51 
5. Stimulants not otherwise mentioned... 6°72 7°22 6°44 
6. Machines, Tools, Implements, &c...... ees 4°79 4°27 4°37 
7 OU J pecwegs cccdenicscatuacstcsesees cscqened csueasaoes 2°88 - 2°99 3°30 
8. Chemicals—includes Matches, Paints, &c.. 1:93 1°95 1°88 
9. Vegetable Substances, Raw Materials...... 2°71 2°69 1°68 
10. Metals, other than Gold and Silver.......... 0:05 — 0:08 0-10 
TUS AIMOPROr BTTICIOS!s.ccaccci¥estcsdesarecevocsstse 9-22 8:96 9°06 


100-00 100°00 100-00 


The order of the greatest tax, relative to value, of 20 of the most 
highly taxed articles is given, as regards the year 1888, as follows: the 
figures for 1886 and 1887 are also given for comparison :— 


1886. 1887. i688. 


UPL ODECEO sis cee cisle's 6icis sis vi siny 6 aiy'tis eels 17371 20433 178°41 
DAT 1D) yt nl irae eieetercic ee re cere cee asenes 131-42 108°24 12711 
SEROUS ce elaciierealensterelons Wine eh igib Taree arial 60°81 70°79 55°54 
4, Various Stimulants, including Tea...... 33°01 35°49 27°39 
5. Vegetable Food, including Sugar ...... 28°04 24:94 26°54 
6. Mean Value of all Articles ...........- 15°95 17°68 18°74 
7. Animal Substances not Food .......... 21:37 23°69 18°50 
Sy -Armis; Ammunition’. 0s. nce v0 Moi A) 27:03 15°68 
9: Stone, Clay, and Earthenware ......... 14-01 14:98 13°65 
10. Carriages, Harness, &C........2seeeees 10°50 10°66 13:34 
11. Building Materials ......0..6.2....-.- 13°23 12°53 12°33 
12. Cotton and Flax Manufactures ........ 10°04 10:00 11:35 
IB. Sie Re ioe aba a weopeoeomicnes ecient O:00 10°33 11:34 
14. Musical Instruments ........-....e0. 9°30 9°19 11°30 
15. Textile Fabrics and Dress............+ 9°71 9°72 10°82 
16. Tackle for Sports and Games.......... 9-92 10:00 10°62 
RU AACN EAT ne creer enor aeen OO HOD OUOCTOD 9-42 8°72 10:07 
18. Vegetable Substances not Food......... 11°46 11-11 9.27 
19. Machines, Tools, and Implements...... 875 8:05 7°89 
20. Gold, Silver, Specie, and Precious Stones 12°94 11-00 6°75 


This method of analysis is not only valuable in disclosing the per- 
centage which duty bears to the absolute value of each article taxed, 
but changes of tariffs and their effects are also most clearly ascertained 
in this way. 
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It will be observed in the analysis of the last three tables that, as 
regards the year 1888, the relative order and extent of each particular 
article, class, or sub-class have not been materially disturbed as com- 
pared with the previous year. Drink still contributes the highest per- 
centage (23:36) of the Customs Revenue, while Tobacco still maintains 
its position in being the most highly taxed of all imports relative to 
import value, viz., 178°41 per cent. As regards the last table, it may 
be observed that the inclusion of articles free of duty in the import 
values explains the variations from nominal fixed rates of duty within 
certain divisions. 

General Expenditure. 


The General Expenditure on account of the year 1888 made up to 
29th February, 1889, including Interest on Loans, amounts to £709,486,* 
or a sum equal to £4 18s. 4d. per head of population. In order that 
the proportion of the expense of each separate function discharged by 
the General Government should be properly estimated, it is necessary to 
distribute the yearly interest paid on Loans against each function 
according to the extent and the direction in which the proceeds of the 
various Loans were applied. This has been carried out in Abstract of 
Expenditure, a synopsis of which is here given :— 


GENERAL Expenditure, 1888. 


1886. 1887. 
} 
EXPENDITURE. Per maORat 
a TOTAL, {cent. to per 
Direct | Interest Total Head.t+ 
Charges. jon Loans. 
£ £ £ 8. 
General Administration............. Rececaen Pvt KOS} oe 75,108) 10°58 9°45 
Law and Protection ...s.sessssesessdeeeees 72,483 | 4246 | 76,729] 10:82 10-06 
Religion, Science, and Education..,....... 40,258 8492 | 48,750) 6:87 6-45 
Hospitals, Charitable Institutions, &c...| 58,880 46 58,880) 8-30 8:57 
Special Public Works and Services— 

Railways (construction & maintenance)} 88,056 | 76,965 | 165,021} 23-27 22-30 
Post Office (ditto) wee 42,652} 6-01 5:94 
Telegraphs (ditto) ee 83803 | 24,535} 3:46 3°23 
ScabMinspectionie. cc .ceccss-octee teeesee 20 1570} 22 23 

Lands, Mines, Works, Surveys, and 
CODUPON =, Rec .tanteesesanes saecenceeseteses 29,872 ore 29,872} 4:21 3°74 
Roads, Bridges, Buildings construction | 86,248 } 65,556 | 151,804] 21-38 19°79 
PNM Cation sc store seetvesksscceeteeaeeeees 502 9526 | 10,028] 1:42 151 
Various Special Services..........sse0e0e. 8497 | 16,025 | 24,522) 3°46 2°60 

Total Special Public Works and 
Serviteheciiassscsiasnccoy ee 278,149 | 171,875 | 450,024] 63-43] 62:37| 59°34 
Grand Total...........0.0000. 524,878 | 184,613 |709,4861100-00| 98:33| 93°87 


*The estimated outstanding expenditure in each year may be slightly under cr oyver-stated, 
but in any case the comparisons are not materially affected. 


t Inehwing the proportion chargeable for interest on Loans, 
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It would appear from this table that the order of the more costly 
functions of the General Government for the year 1888 are as shown 
hereafter. The corresponding figures for 1887 and 1886 are also given 


for purposes of comparison :— 


Per cent. to 
Total Expenditure, 


1888. 1887. 1886. 


1. Special Pablic WOrks.....ccssecsssssceses 63°43 63:19 60°90 
2. Taw B10 PYOtOChONs .ccss;osnsenaseskeocsos 10°82 10°72 11:59 
3. General Administration...............s0008 10°58 10:07 11°39 
4. Hospitals, Charitable Institutions, &c. 8°30 9°14 9-03 
5. Religion, Science, and Education....... 6°87 6°88 7-09 


With regard to the first item, it is desirable to point out that the 
revenue derived from Public Services should be placed as a set-off 
against the expenditure under this head, the amount of which for 1888— 
£134,602—would materially reduce the relative cost of Special Public 
Works and Services. For example : although the service for Railways, 
Telegraphs, and Post Offices for the year costs a sum equal to £1 12s. 2d. 
per head of population, or 32°74 per cent. of the total expenditure for 
the year, yet the revenue from these sources is gradually increasing, and 
for the year 1888 represented 15s. per head of population,—i.e., already 
it amounts to 47°75 per cent. of the total expenditure in connection with 
such services. 

The information necessary for distributing the interest on loans 
prior to 1882 is not available, and the comparison with former years is 
based upon the classification which regards interest as a separate item of 
expenditure, irrespective of the functions or service against which it 
more properly belongs as a charge. 

Accordingly, the following synopsis shows the expenditure for the 
year 1888 under various heads, in comparison with the years 1879 and 
1887 :— 

ExPENDITURE, 1888, 1887, and 1879, compared. 


NUMERICAL. 


1888. 


Increase or Decrease as 
compared with— 


1888. |1887.|1879. | 1887. 1879. 


£ £ £ £ £ 


Expenditure. 


General Administration * ........ 75,103} 67,332} 45,778 |+ 7771 |+ 29,325 
Law and Protection * ............ 72,482 | 67,447| 52,5389/4+  5035/+ 19,943 
Religion, Education, and Science} 40,258] 36,784) 26,523/4+  3474|/+ 13,735 


Hospitals, Charitable Institu- 


LOTIS eR ScGredeseetas ss Specadeancbscad 58,880} 61,108} 49,065|—  2228/+4 9815 
Special Public Works and 

Seryiemirtc racer vedecis ses: 278,150 | 253,517 | 214,282|4+ 24,633/+ 63,868 

Wiiterestycactecctrtesascctetstssocensss 184,613 | 182,571] 93,029 |+ 2042|-+ 91,584 

DOTA catsdetecassvsses esate 709,486 | 668,759 | 481,216 |+  40,727|+4+ 228,270 

E28. Ga\ oe Bins C|'h 18s) se te Se |e oe Stanek 

OM MNCAd ssncess Gscee seeker ss 418 4/415 8/4 6 6l+0 2 8/4+ 011 10 


* Owing to the mode of distributing miscellaneous expenditure prior to 1882, the figures 
for 1879, under General Administration and Law and Protection, are relieved of certain 
charges, while the converse of this applies to Special Public Works and Services for the same 
year. The differences, however, are not material as regards comparison. 
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EXPENDITURE, 1888, 1887, and 1879, compared—continued. 
CENTESIMAL, 


18388. 


Increase or Decrease as 
compared with— 


Expenditure. 


1879.| 1887. 1879. 


1888. | 1887. 
£ £ £ £ os oie 
General Administration *......... 10°59 | 10°06 9°51 14+ 11°54/+ 64:06 
Law-and Protection * ............ 10°22 10:09 10°92 |+ 7°46\+ 37-96 
Religion, Education, and Science] 5°67 5°50 5°51 |+ 9:°44/4+ 51:79 
Hospitals, Charitable Institu- 
TIGUN, COC. 63 set ane de coWes oe es rsecs; 8°30 9°14 | 10°20 |— 3°78/+ 20:00 
Special Public Works and 
PCL VICES © ssenccks saseceaersosestes 39°20 | 37:91 | 44°53 [+ 9°72 )-+ 29°81 
THERESE tres shite ioeeies beste 26°02 | 27:30 | 19°33 |+ 1:12}+ 98°45 
WOUNIL sdassvesssdcsbessesucpsss 100°00 | 100°00 | 100°00 |+ 6:09|+ 47°44 
General Expenditure per 
heads. izigesbeevsass eect a ae we + 2°79|4+ 13°71 


* Owing to the mode of distributing miscellaneous expenditure prior to 1882, the figures 
for 1879, under General Administration and Law and Protection, are jrelieved of certain 
charges, while the converse of this applies to Special Public Works and Services’ for the same 
year. ‘The diflerences, however, are not material as regards comparison. 


It will be observed that the General Expenditure of 1888 is more 
than that of the previous year by £40,727, or 6:09 per cent., and it 
exceeds that of 1879 by £228,270, or 47:44 per cent. 


Balance of Revenue and Expenditure. 


The total General Revenue for the year 1888 as estimated on 29th 
February, 1889, is less than the total General Expenditure by £69,418. 
The following table shows the relation of General Revenue to General 
Expenditure during the last decade :-— 


Net Excess of Net Excess of 
Revenue. Expenditure. |Revenue above Ex-| Expenditure above 
penditure. Revenue. 
£ £ £ a9 
375,570 481,216 ae 105,646 
442,158 415,196 26,962 ies 
505,006 463,684 41,322 
550,765 500,801 49,964 aa 
562,066 533,330 28,736 ats 
549,741 577,876 ie 28,135 
571,397 585,767 ane 14,370 
568,924 584,756 a5 15,832 
594,976 668,759 x0 | 73,783 
640,068 709,486 si 69,418 
5,360,671 5,520,871 ea 160,200 
Treasurer's Estimates. 
ERO a sesivecesss 683,052 670,087 12,965 
ESOO Se itaecces ae 717,255 705,593 11,662 


ee Se NN Fe SR SE SE RN RRNA A ER STE 
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A glance at these figures shows that although there is a steady upward progress in Revenue and 


Expenditure, the latter has somewhat exceeded the former since the year 1883. 


It is pleasing to be able to 


state, however, that in the year 1889 the Revenue has shown a decided improvement, a surplus of £12,965 


having been estimated by the Honorable the Treasurer. 


As it is important that the causes affecting Revenue 


should be closely examined, I have prepared the following analytical Tables :— 
REVENVE per Head of Population, 1883-1888. 


Taxation— 
MIBhOMBiedaceccedersesexccetersteseartassiesasesesens 
Beer, Land, and Dividend Taxes ............. 
Other [axOsi-2..7..c.ccccyeases Reesccen or eeceneead 


PUOLOTUPAXEULOI cresescesccsacshsitecses 


Special Public Seryvices— 
Railways, Post Office, Telegraphs, &c....... 
From Buildings, Land, and Public Invest- 
ments— . 
Rent, Sales, \&0.....:...00ssecesseccssesceesccoerens 
From other sources— 
Miscellaneous ...........- Aevaracee acento tence 


MOtIPHOVONUG. ecssccsecessareste-sees 


Total Expenditure...........ssessesses 


1883. 


1884. | 


Ss. 

39°06 
6°74 } 

6:93 


52°73 


8415 | 


90:07, 


Per Head of Population. 


1sss. | 1886. | 1887. | 18s. | 1889.* 
egal RAGA & 7. oe &. 
4128 | 4078 | 3847 | 4129 | 4340 
me | fie | fe | Ge] 
5473 | 5484 | 5271 | 56-24 | 59-74 _ 
15-01 1556 | 1660 | 18-65 
1352 | 11-71 1227 ; 11°83 
2-14 1:86 1-94 1-98 
85-42 | 9397 | 9352 | 8870 | 91°85 
8875 | 8625 | 9387 | 9833 | 9025 


* Computations based upon re-estimate of the Honorable the Treasurer, in Statement dated 12th July, 1889. 
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ExprenpitTure per Head of*Population, 1882-1888. 


EL 


Per Heap or PoruLaTIon. 


1837. 
s. 

9°45 

10:06 

6°45 

8°57 


34°53 


59°34 


—=| ——. ——. —_— 


1882Z. 1883. 18s4. 1885. 1886. 
8. s. s. &. ss. 

General Administration 9°53 9°44 9°43 9°46 9°83 
Law and Protection ............ss000 Wevdderesers cess 9°31 10°28 10:01 10°46 10°00 
Religion, Science, and Education ...........-+++ 5°88 6°21 6-05 6°32 6-12 
Charities, Hospitalss: S00. 0255.-s..ccceusssseunsssese 7°67 Chl 8°44 7:77 7°79 
x 32°39 33°64 33°93 34°01 33°74 
Railways, Public Works, Roads, &c 48°43 47°59 51°95 52°50 52°57 

MisCellanGOusiccrtievecscssisssscvevsésessssccvecsecees 2°48 4°50 3°60 1:05 was 
50°91 | 52-09 | 55°55 | 53°55 | 52°57 


Total Expenditure (including Interest) ...| 83°30 85°73 89°48 87°56 86°31 


Interest (G1one)......0..eeseseseesseseseceneevees 17°19 eee | 


59°34 


93°87 
25°62 


1 Wh ene a AN ed a 
PopuLATION. 


133,791 
5°10 


137,211 


122,479 126,220 
5°23 


4°67 4°81 


130,541 


Population........csesesesecaees escteetecertaess direade 
4°98 


Ditto per square Mile..........seceecsereseeeees 


142,478 
5°43 


146,149 
5°57 


bog 


NVINVHSVL 


*duO0RU TYINOIAAO 


FurtTHER Analyses of Revenue and Expenditure items for the Years 1882 to 1888. 


REVENUE. 
1882, | 1883. | 1884. | 1855. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
288,523 297,175 254,946 276,100 276,265 274,065 297,912 
17°55 16°52 15°86 15°99 15°95 17°68 18°74 
52°35 52°86 46°42 48°32 48°56 46°06 46°54 
47°81 47°80 39°06 41-28 40°78 38°47 41°29 
77°80 73°07 74:07 75°41 74°37 72°99 73°41 
Total Revenue........ccccccscecercsscsesesscerescscanenscescesevees £ 550,765 562,066 549,741 571,412 568,924 594,976 640,068 
Ditto per head of Population ..........s.sseesseeseeeees a 91°33 90°42 84°15 85'42 83°97. 83°52 88°70 
Total Taxation .......ssccscsccssesscsccsceressnscerscessessenenes £{| 370,856 388,407 344,192 366,118 371,545 375,501 405,807 
Ditto per head of Population.......... Renereageeeeaesras s. 61°45 62°47 52°73 54°73 54°84 52°71 56°24 
Ditio per-centage to Total Revenue ............+04 rere 67°33 69°11 62°61 64:07 65°31 63°11 63°40 


“HONYNIA 


90€ 
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Popuxatron, Revenue, and Expenditure, 1883 and 1888. 


18s3. 1888. Increase. 

£ —£ £ per cent. 
ERE VENUO .« sorerey ocoatersnrenratactssct str’ 562,066 640,068 78,002 18°88 
Bexpenditira, fi. csetcAerad nsesssd rents 533,830 | 709,486 | 176,156 33°01 
Interestion LOgnsiier., ccntsscave ocscvess 113,959 184,613 70,654 62°00 
Gaston auc. eae ea 297,175 | 297,912 737 “25 
All-Taves: (General): ..cccsectssss.cseeees 388,407 | 405,807 17,400 4°48 
Population’ sssssossettessssnestleer secures 126,220 | 146,149 19,929 15°79 


The broad facts of the relation between Revenue, Expenditure, 
and Population are best appreciated by contrasting the years 1883 and 
1888. In this interval— 

The Total Revenue has increased by £78,002, or 13-88 per cent. 

Customs have increased by ..........4 BBY (yah oe Pa) a5 

All Taxes have increased absolutely by £17,400, or 4:48 - 

All Taxes have decreased relatively 6:23. per head, or 9°97 - 

Population has increased by .......... 19,929, or 15°79 

Total Expenditure has increased by.. £176,156, or 33°01 

Interest on Loans has increased by ... £70,654, or 62:00 * 
Thus, we perceive that the rate of increase in Revenue is 1-91 per cent. 
below that of Population, while the rate of increase in Expenditure as 
a whole is 17:23 per cent. above that of Population; it follows, therefore, 
while the Revenue per head of population has fallen from 90-42s. to 
88:70s., equivalent to 1°72s. decrease per head, Expenditure per head 
has risen from 85°73s. to 98°33s., equivalent to 12-60s. increase. 1s. per 
head in 1888 represeuts the sum of £7307'9 ; therefore, if the rates of 
1883 per head had been maintained in 1888 the Revenue in the latter 


year would have amounted t0......sscsseesscsosesseessssvenees £660,740 
and the Expenditure would only have been ..........., eves 626,467 
HEAVENS AsGUIUPLUSLOLG tose ys saeceacodsaicsns ateas lates siearsfucen vs 34,273 
As it is, the rates have been reversed in 1888, and ; 
IREVONUCISIANOS Abiscssscecncivsndesceteceess osaccoesaertwarents 640,068 
Standing in relation to Expenditure ........s.sscseseseeseees 709,486 
UE LOW CLAD Vieese oh Sait ica sso wisdiase sia Ciaulestaios ie see cae toca reyes 69,418 


It would require an additional revenue of 9°50s. per head of popula- 
tion to bring it up to the level of Expenditure in 1888. 

The falling off in the rate per head of revenue is a serious matter ; 
but, from the analysis given in previous Table, it is seen to be nearly 
wholly referable to Customs. 

In 1883 it stood at 47-80s. per head, yielding ...... £297,175 

It suddenly fell, in 1884, to 39-06s. per head, 

VICLGING Abr sstaccesesscusensctentaceaeeanensseecoeeneece rs £254,946 

And this rate is nearly maintained till 1888, viz., 

EL295, POrHeAd, ViCIGINE UV cscadsarssepssiansseares+s £297,912 

That is, it fell off since 1883 by 6:51s. per head, 

which would represent, with the population of 
1885, a sur equal 10 viscpcscusisssrgeosseveyssveveese | £47,bah 
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This clearly demonstrates that if the Customs in 1888 yielded as much 
per head as they did in 1883 the present deficiency between Revenue 
and Expenditure in the year 1888 would be nearly wiped out. 

Searcely half of this sum of £47,571 (estimated at £51,298 in 
1886) can be set down to artificial causes, viz., remission of duties on 
Tea and other articles in 1884. The remainder, however, is a serious 
item, as undoubtedly it is referable to a lower rate of consumption of 
dutiable articles per head. As an instance of lowered consumption of a 
remarkable character, it may be mentioned that the consumption of 
foreign spirits has fallen from about 815 gallons per 1000 persons per 
year in 1881-1882 to 646 gallons per 1000 in the last year or two. This 
diminution, however pleasing as an index of improved habits, is a serious 
matter as touching revenue. It is also serious as indicating a period of 
lowered prosperity among the people generally ; for, however we may 
deplore the fact, it is nevertheless true, that prosperous times are too 
often concomitant with increased consumption of spirits. 


Taxation per Head and Estimated Revenue for Year 1889. 


Although the Revenue has rapidly increased absolutely since the 
year 1883, in consequence mainly of the development of our Railway 
system, it must be also borne in mind that population has increased in 
as great a ratio; and, therefore, should the Honorable the Treasurer’s 
estimate for 1889 be realised, it will be found, notwithstanding the very 
larger revenue, that the taxation per head of population in the latter 
year will be still under that of the year 1883; thus :— 


Taxation per Head in 1883 and 1889. 


1883. 1889.* Increase. Decrease. 
Revenue ......sseseeersvees £ 562,189 683,052 120,863 eee 
Taxation ..........sceeee oo 388,407 413,600t 25,193 ae 
Expenditure.........ss000+e £| 533,036 670,087 137,051 = 
Population ......... necees No. 126,220 148,500 22,280 
Per Head of Population. 

Be if Ss. 8. 
REVENUE ...sseseseessccereeeerees 90°42 91°85 1:43 mae 
Taxation saeveveaecseracsi've ores 62°47 59°74 eee 2:73 
Expenditure 85°75 90°25 4:50 ic 


* Treasurer’s estimate, 12 July, 1889. + Based upon ditto. 


Thus it appears, notwithstanding the great absolute increase in all 
items of revenue and expenditure, that the amount of tazation for 1889 
will actually show a decrease of 2°73s. per head as compared with the 
year 1883 should the estimate of the Honorable the Treasurer be 
realised. 
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Revenue and Expenditure. 


If we now closely examine the figures relating to Expenditure we 
find that nearly the whole of the increased Expenditure between 1883 
and 1888, amounting to £176,156, is due to the large increment to 
interest on loans and other expenses in connection with new Railways 
and Public Works. Although the work of the General Administration 
and other Public Departments has also increased during these six years, 
it has not caused any material addition to the General Expenditure, as 
may be seen from the following table ; thus :-— 


Cost per Head. 


1883. | 18838. 1888s. 


Increase. | Decrease. 
General Administration..............- s. 9:44 10°41 ‘97 


Law, Protection, Education, Charities, 


and | Hogpitalet.c oh. lcs cass ccasaeces 8.) 24:20 25:55 1:35 
Railways, Roads, & Public Works s.| 52-09 62:37 10:28 


MotalGsate  .e.cnte- vase cat, $s) 85:78 98°33 12:60 


It is remarkable that of the whole 12-60s. forming the increase per 
head, the sum of 10°28s. per head is directly due to the interest on loans 
for Public Works, while the Departments connected with the General 
Administration of Government have only increased 2'32s. per head. 

The proportions which the several sources of income have con- 


tributed to the Total Revenue in different Colonies are shown as 
follows :— 


Sources of Revenue in the various Colonies of Australasia during the Year 1888 compared. 
NUMERICAL. 


Raised by Taxation. 


Raised by Sales and Railway 


Rental of Crown Lands. | Receipts & Total 


Colony. other Revenue. 

Rear nes Sources of 

Other Taxes. Sales. Rental. Revenue. 

toms. 
1888. £ £ £ £ £ £ 

Mietoriay.nc-cars, Papveahs stb conssussvuscanesspsocns arcs tessapscensemaees 2,353,050 717,953 549,149 107,118 | 3,880,328 | 7,607,598 
New South Wales........ -.| 1,883,058 798,825 | 1,098,880 | 1,169,372 | 3,936,225 | 8,886,360 
Queensland anes +--| 1,344,504 233,167 280,513 357,959 | 1,246,954 | 3,463,097 
South Australia........ «| 533,665 205,688 120,173 199,337 | 1,485,693 | 2,494,556 
Western Anstiralia.......ccaccsssenssesss seesee{ 159,059 20,885 6154 75,194 95,711 357,003 
Tasmania .......s00000 eee ee) 3 107,895 49,220 27,639 157,402 640,068 
EN Gavi ORlamd nese. «sac espcecs sales Prenue ts te stat weirs s ccasccene emcee 1,390,717 640,941 96,269 175,248 | 1,806,640 | 4,109,815 
Wotal Mustralasian’ Colonies... ...--ra-cancosesvesscessaccnas 7,961,965 | 2,725,354 | 2,200,358 | 2,111,867 |12,558,497 [27,558,497 


Proportion of 


Colony. Taxation raised 
ge Ca i From Customs. 
1888. 
MV AGLOYID as <kpecreseceses waeiabbacevSaps cseascpeasecete 36°93 
New South Wales ..... 21°19 
Queensland ...........+.- 38°82 
RE OUGREA DISHRMING ortenrossacbssecscesessessasccoseons 21°39 
Western Australia ........c.cencscecese 5s 44°55 
OPORTO cons sendsgetcsasisenss cansssedcscusaanseseass 46°54 
New Zealand........c0ccce-esecrece mecha aeepene cass 33°83 
Total Australasian Colonies ........... Soe coe 28°89 


Raised by Taxation. 


Other Taxes. 


9°44 
8-99 
6-73 
8:25 
5°85 
16°86 
15°59 


9°89 


7°22 
12°37 
8-10 


4:82 
1:73 
7:69 
2°34 


7:99 


Raised by Sales and Rental 
of Crown Lands. 


Sales. 


Railway 
Receipts and 
other Sources 


Rental. of Revenue. 
1°41 51:00 
13°16 44°29 
10°34 36°01 
7:99 57°55 
21:06 26°81 
4:32 24:59 
4:27 43°96 
7°66 45°57 


Total Revenue 
per Head of 
mean Popula- 
tion. 


een 
_ a 
OO MODs 
~ 
To) Seas 


m 
to 


ee eee ee 
CENTESIMAL. 


100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100-00 
100°00 
100-00 


100-00 
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These tables are of much interest, as they show the varying 
resources of each Colony. It will also be apparent that the proportion 
of revenue in each Colony raised by means of taxation is only to a 
limited extent a matter of policy or choice ; and so long as the revenues 
derivable from the profits of railways, and especially revenues from the 
alienation and rental of Crown lands, differ to such a remarkable extent 
as they now do in each Colony, so long must there be a corresponding 
difference in the proportion of revenue derived from taxation, whether 
direct or indirect. 

This is made more manifest by the following abstract, showing that 
where the revenues derived from lands, railways, &c. are comparatively 
high, the revenues from taxation, as a rule, are comparatively low :— 


REVENUE raised per Head of Population (1888). 


From Lands, 

Railways, &c. From Taxation. 

ae aA fs. as 
Ne WaSOULVELeSiesecesssccscscessvevsare ns 516 7 2100 35 
Queensland’ 22%, sostdecsskeessescecrcssteoses 4 19 11 4518 sk 
WresternrAustralia: voacesessetsacassevece nee 4.4 2 Eee / 
SoutheAustraliasitscassss-ssecsacsevecsseee 511 8 Qe 
Victoria........+00. TED ee 45 5 2 17 10 
New Zealand... ee 8 8 8 Ohi fen! 
Tasmania ........ 1-19-56 216-2 


Thus, it is somewhat surprising to find that Tasmania’s taxation, 
per head, is so low, seeing how small an amount (£1 12s. 6d.) per head 
she derives from other sources of revenue. 


Relative Cost of Government in Australian Colonies. 


It has been shown that the cost of the General Government of 
Tasmania amounts to £709,486 for 1888, or £4 18s. 4d. per head of 
total population, and that fully 63 per cent. of this sum is due to Interest 
on Loans and maintenance ot Roads, Railways, Post Offices, and Tele- 
graphs throughout an area of 26,215 square miles. It is evident, 
therefore, that any comparison with the cost of government of a similar 
population aggregated together within one square mile of land, as in the 
local government of towns in thickly-populated European centres, must 
be utterly misleading in any enquiry as to relative economy. Centralisa- 
tion of people within a small area, as in towns, certainly increases the 
cost of government relative to area, but the most extravagantly managed 
city, if measured per head of population, must of necessity compare 
favourably with a sparsely populated colony containing the same 
population, as its expenditure is rather related to extent of land than to 
numbers of people. Centres for schools, railway stations, post and 
telegraph offices and such like; roads, jetties, bridges, railways, &c., 
are determined by area in young countries; and the offices must be 
multiplied and the mileage of roads increased, independently of obvious 
but irrelevant considerations that within a single square mile in certain 
countries a larger population with larger traffic requires fewer indepen- 
dent offices, and but a fraction of the mileage of the roads and railways 
necessary for the development of large areas of land and the establishing 
of the nuclet of the towns and cities of the future. 


AREA OF AUSTRALASIA AND PRINCIPAL 
EUROPEAN COUNTRIES COMPARED 


ENGLAND 
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WALES 


GERMANY FRANCE . | 


i a OUTH ee 
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SQUARE MILES 
316/018 
/ 06000 
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3 7S6002 
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The only true way in which the relative economy of any Colony 
can be measured is by contrasting its cost of Government with other 
countries similarly conditioned. This is a difficult matter, because, 
although the various Australian Colonies are similar to each other as 
regards the functions taken up by the General Government, there are 
no two exactly alike as regards the area or density of population. 
The greatest part of the territory of the two largest Colonies (Western 
Australia and South Australia) is a terra incognita, and cannot be said 
to be governed in any sense so far as cost of government is concerned. 

The differences referred to are best appreciated by taking Tas- 
mania as the unit for the comparison of relative extent of area, and by 
measuring the relative stages of development in each Colony by the 
density of population, railways (open), &c., per square mile ; thus— 
beginning with the highest :— 


Size of Colonies, taking Tasmania Stage of Development measured by Density of 
as the unit. Population, &¢., 1888, 

Per Square Mile. Per 

_|10,0008q. 

Be miles, 
Popula-| nomestie| aii 

* | Products, ways. 

All Australasian Colonies 1203 £ | miles. 

1. Western Australia......... AOI NL mVICLOTI Bin revcrcvne es cnc ce 12°41/117°84| 307 
2. South Australia é 2. New Zealand | 5°81] 69°44] 186 
Si Queensland ...cc.ssssscvoenes BkojeS: LASMBAMIG . seiycusesesdsset 5°57| 49°74] 168 
4. New South Wales......... 12 | 4. New South Wales ...... 3°49] 55°65 73 
5. New Zealand ...........0+6 4 | 5. Queensland .............0+ *58| 8:99 39 
GhaVAIClOninutecerescasctccssere: 33 6. South Australia ......... 785i, orela 20 
7 VaSMBDIA sr.sc.s Recnceaeese® 1 | 7. Western Australia...... “04 “64 4 
All Australasian Colonies.| 1°16} 15:04 38 


The aggregates of Colonies, per se, whether as regards cost of govern- 
ment, trade, or population, can afford no clue to relative economy, the 
present stage of development, or to rate of progress made from year to 
ear. When their respective areas differ as they do in the proportions 
of between 1 and 40, nothing can be more fallacious or misleading than 
to pursue investigations relating to causes or rates of developmental 
progress without first reckoning how far extent of area alone may be 
considered as one of the principal determining causes. This subject is 
more fully discussed hereafter, but it is evident that comparisons based 
upon aggregates are altogether unscientific under such circumstances, 
Between each Colony the only true test for determining relative 
developmental progress and relative cost of Government should be 
based upon common factors: and the best for such purposes would 
undoubtedly be on the basis of per square mile of territory for the 
former and per head of population for the latter. 
As the relative cost of Government in each Colony is a matter of 
the greatest importance, the following table has been carefully prepared, 
showing the cost of Government in each of the Colonies of Australia 


and Tasmania, under each of the great divisions of expense common to them all. The fact that Tasmania, relatively, 
takes the second position—that is, next to Victoria—in the extent to which artificial provisions have been made to 
advance the development of its territory, is in itself a good index that the cost per head fairly indicates the relative 
economy shown in the Government of each Colony compared. A diagram has also been prepared showing to the eye 
the relative cost of each great subdivision. In no other way can the differences be so readily perceived in each of the 
great divisions forming the chief items of expense in the development of young countries. 


Cost of Government in the Colonies of Australia and Tasmania compared, 1887-1888. 


ACTUAL. PER Han. 
e S f g z a Fai aR 
5 = . ° ies = a 3 =} 8 
S on Bm BS hs) & 0 2 ae ag BS Bo 
an an $A on gn ci Br we $A ga an oe he 
| Z E e a z a Zz - & a = 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
1. General Government! ooisc cece cies sccm ccccccccees 66,172) 447,150} 400,491) 170,175) 128,756) 28,419] +46 “44 +38 “45 “39 “68 
2. Customs and Excise....... 00 .ecccs cs ccsccscereees 8932] 156,635} 88,592) 54,983} 20,852 7929) *06 “15 “08 “15 “06 “19 
3. Law and Protoction...cce..-. cece ce eee ceeeeeece| 72,483} 783,260) 842,870 358,793] 181,058} 81,403) °50 “77 “80 “95 ‘58 | 1°96 
4, Religion, Science, and Education ..............+.-.| 40,258 642,420] 704,454] 191,132} 107,705) 10,840) *28 “63 *66 *51 “34 26 
5. Hospitals, Charities, S&C......0. 0... ee ce ee eneecees 58,880] 486,495} 269,000] 92,144) 80,382] 25,213) -41 +43 *25 24 *26 “61 


246,725]2,465,960)2,305,407] *867,227| 513,253] 153,804) 1°71 | 2°42 | 2°17 | 2°30 1°63. | 3°70 


Special Public Works Services. 


GRAS vA VRE Sooke ERE bce dato seers homie 88,056]1,457,761|1,753,019| 507,961] 453,885] 47,712] -61 | 1-41 | 1-65 | 1-35 | 1-44 | 1-15 
We Dogt MPoleerapha ea hah ovis oie oc tivs,-s oie abece 63,404] 633,813] 562,863) 310,504] 179,492] 40,208] -44] -62] 53] -82| °57] *97 
8. Public Works and other Services .........+++ «7. "}139;42612,847,000]1,280,741| 666,046] 512,353| 149,243} -97 | 2-79 | 1-21 | 1-77 | 1°63 | 3-59 
9. Interest on Public Debt ...........00eeeeceennees 171,875|1,693,9261,385,121|1,015,667| 717,906] 65,840| 1-19 | 1-66 | 1°30 | 2-69 | 2-29 | 1-58 


462,761(6,632,500|4,981,744|2,500,178|1,863,136] 303,093] 3°21 | 6-48 | 4°69 | 6°63 | 5-93 | 7°29 


709,486|9,098,460|7,287,151|8,368,405|2,376,899] 456,897| 4-92 | 8-90 | 6°86 | 8-93 | 7°56 |10-99 


@lé 
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RELATIVE COST OF GOVERNMENT /N VARIOUS COLONIES 


VICTORIA 


COST PER 


i] 
HEAD (1) General Government (2 


NEW SOUTH WALES TASMANIA 


oa al 
lastonssbxase (3) MawésProtecion (Religion & Scvence 


(3) Maspitals Charles 6! Railways(]! Poste lelegraphis0ther Pablue works 
() Lrterest on debt lo) Relative absolute cost R.M.J. 
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A careful study of these figures and the accompanying diagram 
reveals curious facts; but, in whatever way we look at them, it is clear 
that, relative to functions of Government, Tasmania stands out froin 
all in the marvellously low relative cost of her Government. The two 
great divisions—(1) General Government, including Customs, Law, 
Police, Education, Hospitals and Charities, &c.; (2) Railways, Tele- 
graphs, Post Offices, Public Works and Interest on Loans, &¢c.—bring 
these contrasts still more vividly before the mind; the order of each 
Colony, beginning with the least costly, standing thus— 


OrpeErR of Colonies—Cost of Government. 


(1.) General Government, (2.) Railways, Interest on Total Expenditure : 
&c. : Cost per head. Loans: Cost per head. Cost per head, 
£ £ 

1. South Australia... 1°63 | 1. Tasmania ........... 3:21 | 1. Tasmania 

2, Tasmania .......... 1 FE el 2.nViCtOriar...c.<t0 ein. 269 || Qe VECTOVION<. <0s,c0e Z 
SIAVACtONIA ces. dete eres 2-17 | 3. South Australia ... 5:93 | 8. South Australia. 7°56 
4. Queensland ....... 2-30 | 4. New South Wales. 6°48 | 4. NewSouth Wales 8-90 
5. New South Wales 2°42 | 5. Queensland......... 6°63 | 5. Queensland ...... 8°93 


6. Western Australia 3°70 | 6. Western Australia 7:29 | 6. Western Australia 10°99 


eT 


The fact that Tasmania compares so favorably with all the Colonies 
may surprise many who have been misled by references to amount ot 
Taxation per head. But it is obvious that only a small portion of the 
revenue of each Colony is raised by taxation; and it is equally obvious 
that, in many cases, the total yearly revenue is under total yearly 
expenditure. \ The total cost of Government can alone be obtained from 
actual expenditure under the various divisions of expense; and from 
comparisons made in this way of the relative cost of Government in the 
Australian Colonies, it has been demonstrated that Tasmania is by far 
the least costly. 

The extent of this lower relative cost is best appreciated by showing 
what the expenditure of Tasmania would have been in the year 1888 if 
calculated at the respective rates per head of the various Colonies. 


Excess above 
Tasmania’s Rate. 


£ 
1. Thus, if at Tasmania’s own rate, viz., £4°92 per 
head, it would show the actual sum ........++ Sees. eg = 00.480 ae 

2. If at the rate per head of Victoria ..........+00 6°86 = 989,994 280,408 
8. Ditto South Australia ......ccscssseeeeeceees 7°56 = 1,091,014  — 381,528 
4, Ditto New South Wales .........ssecseeseeeeees 8:90 = 1,284,394 574,908 
5. Ditto Queensland ..........sssscereseeneceenseeees 8°93 = 1,288,724 579,238 
6. Ditto Western Australia ..........sccsseseeevees 10:99 = 1,586,010 876,524 


Thus, the rate of Victoria, the lowest of the Australian Colonies, 
would add £280,408, or 43 per cent. of the present expenditure of Tas- 
mania, while the rate of Western Australia, the highest of all, would 
more than double the present yearly expenditure of Tasmania. The 
necessary qualification regarding sparsity of population must be reckoned 
with as regards some of the items of expense before justice would be 
done to Queensland and Western Australia; but this does not apply 
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to Victoria, which has the advantage of being the most densely popu- 
lated of all the Colonies. 


Relative Cost of Government in Tasmania in the Years 1878 and 1888. 


By pursuing the same method of enquiry, the direction in which 
the Local Cost of Government has increased is also plainly revealed ; 
thus— 


Cost of Government in Tasmania per Head. 


Year i878. | Year 1888.) Increase. 
£ £ 
General Government, including Customs, 
Excise, Law, Police, Defence, Education, . 
Hospitals, Charities, &¢........cesceessssesser 1°59 1-71 
Special Public Works and Services, including 
Railways, Roads, Bridges, (not includin 
Loans Expenditure), &c., Post Office, Tele- 
graphs, and Interest on Public Debt ....... 1:90 3°21 
3°49 4°92 


That is, the relative cost of the Government of the Country has 
increased 40-97 per cent., or £1 8s. 6d. per head, since the year 1878; 
and of this increase £1 6s. 2d. per head, or 92 per cent., of the same is 
due to the very large amount of Public Works, roads, railways, &c, 
carried out and maintained, together with the interest on loans expended 
on the larger works. It is here clearly demonstrated that the cost of 
the General Government has contributed very little to the increase since 
the year 1878, and that even the total cost of Government in the year 
1888, when compared, is so far below the relative expense of other 


Australian Governments as to represent a saving in Tasmania of from 
£280,408 to £876,524 per year. 


Loans floated in London. 


The following statement shows in chronological order the various 
Tasmanian Loans floated in London, the prices realised for each, and 
also the various rates, reduced to a common standard for comparison :— 


Rate of Interest 
on Amount rea- 
lised reduced to 
equivalent at 
par.* 


Average 
Amount 
realised per 
cent.* 


Nominal] Gross 
Rate of |} Amount 
Interest.| realised, 


s Amount of 
Act, Year, oan 


£ m 3) £ cae a 

29 Vict. No. 2] 1867-8 | 102,500 6 | 96,760 8 6:23 
31 Vict. No. 9} 1868 | 400,000 6 4 5:85 

Ditto....... 1871 52,800 6 | 55,888 0 5°66 
33 Vict. No. 88] 1870 | 100,000 6 | 107,159 2 5°59 
41 Vict. No. 3} 1878 | 300,000 4 |277,608 9 4°32 
44 Vict. No. 34] 1881 | 300,000 4 |298,765 9 4-01 
46 Vict. No. 45] 1883 | 500,000 4 | 492,420 8 4-06 
47 Vict. No. 47! 1884 | 800,000 4 | 803,240/100 8 1 3-98 
49 Vict. No. 54| 1886 | 1,000,000 | 4 /998,045| 99 17 11 4:00 
52 Vict. No. 68} 1889 | 1,000,000 33 | 982,855! 98 5 8 3°56 


* Accrued interest and expenses not deducted, 
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Thus it is most satisfactory to note that the credit of the Colony 
has more than kept pace with its general progress. The last Loan was 
even more satisfactory than is shown by the above comparative figures, 
for if the necessary qualifications be made for accrued interest, &c. at 
the time of floating each Loan it will appear that the last Loan has 
been the most favourable of all; thus :— 


Net Amount rea-| Equiva- 

Tenn eyo of trarege re od Expenses Item oa lised per cent. lent of 

oan. per cent. less accrued in-} Interest 

Peg oe cant terest. at par. 

£ ee tS Lesbos Sh eC fs eangiad, 

1878...| 300,000 | 9210 9 OPiS ies 1393 90 2 11 4°44 
1881,..| 300,000} 9911 9 0 18 11 16-11 97 511 4-11 
1883... 500,000 | 98 9 8 017 9 113 11 95 18 0 4:17 
1884.... 800,000 | 100 8 1 018 3 OA eh 97°12 9 4°10 
1886... 1,000,000 | 99 17 11 018 O Oll 6 98 8 5 4°06 
1889...} 1,000,000 | 98 5 8 1 410 012 2 96 8 7 3°63 


Loans authorised, floated, and expended. 


Loans authorised for various purposes. 


Aggregate. 
1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1836. 1887. 1888. 
Prior to Up to 
1882. 1888. 
Publie Works. £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Railways ......'. wieinitieisleicieiviale « sive; axe 12,000 617,000 AS 374,300 91,540 os 125,856 562,000 | 1,936,224 
Melegra psa steiner ropes eaateac ie eerete 1900 3560 + 6500 3500 Be ae 73,220 94,471 
Roads, Bridges, Harbours, &c........ 113,100 | 120,600 ae 146,070 | 69,980 fe 124,644 | 596,216 | 1,802,942 
Puplic Binldingsiwactelattenicieest. «coer 43,000 51,500 Se 78,150 33,080 oe ae 270,336 514,494 
DGLENCER sisson crceie Voneiheendaceineteree 17,350 ae ate 40,000 1300 ne ss 41,000 105,023 
Other Public Works ........... ...| 40,000 7840 Se 69,280 2600 a be 34,457 | 105,011 
Total Public Works ..........] 335,350 > 00 ac 714,300 201,000 ae 250,500 | 1,577,249 | 4,058,165 
Other Publie Purposes. 
Commutation of State Aid to Religion 36 ie Se ne oe 100,000 | 100,000 
Immigration ......+.0... eisietetsielotn ss 30,000 a fe 5000 ae Mic ae 200,000 235,714 
Musdallaneous- 0. + vencesseerd eelele 3d sia 180,000 13,750 7220 100,000 60,000 | 247,371 344,591 
Total other Public Purposes ... 30,000 SG 180,000 18,750 7220 100,000 60,000 547,371 680,305 
Total authorised ......... see-| 865,350 800,500 180,000 733,050 208,220 100,000 310,500 | 2,124,600 | 4,738,470* 


Money actually raised on Loans. 
Publie Works. 


BAUR cet han sie tees soca Ice hes 97,621 | 617,000 | 45,750 | 377,700 | 69,700 | 130,296 | 562,000 | 1,899,846 
Telegraphs ...... Pov donkiss abe reds EA 1855 3561 | 23,640 6500 Ss 3500 | 73,220] 94,426 
Roads, Bridges, and Harbours....... ah 116,186 | 188,800 | 124,710 | 132,370 3600 | 159,224 | 543,716 | 1,219,884 
Public Boldings. 0.1. ccccecssecace 43 38,096 | 65,500 | 38,700] 78,150| 20,000] 18,080] 255,386 | 508,590 
DREGE ons os ewsy gees micah At 15,326 40,000 Mg 1800 | 41,000 | 102,500 


Other Public Works......-.. +. Ee Ren ees 39,049 "7840 “9600 | 48,125 # 2600 | 34,457 | 103,480 


Total Public Works .........+ am 308,133 | 832,700 | 222,400 | 682,845 | 93,300 | 310,000 | 1,509,729 | 3,928,726 


91€ 
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Other Public Purposes. 
Commutation of State Aid to Religion 
Immigration ....... eleis,claieatelst shale 
Miscellaneous .........-.eeceeeeecee 


Total other Public Purposes... 


Total raised ..... Sela asa eisieis 
Public Works. 
Railways 0... o--seeeseeese saints ee 167 
Telegraphs ..... t Sondeier ondecnaec 5452 
Roads, Bridges, and Harbours....... 69,844 
Public Buildings ..........++.+..+- 17,995 
Defences .. ..--.ee-ssee- wr aictore'aceieiaiatele 7052 
Other Public Works...... B Ree ir: qi 2194 
Total Public Works ........- «| 102,654 
Other Public Purposes. 
Commutation of State Aid to Religion ae 
Immigration .........eeeeeeeees ae 1870 
Miscellaneous ...-.- -----eeeeeeeee as 
Total other Public Purposes ..| , 1870 
Total expended.........+..+4- 104,524 


183,429 | 384,037 | 465,448 | 484,289 


29,286 + = "5000 “2900 
3S a % 7220 6750 
29,286 12,226 9650 
337,429 | 832,700 | 222,400 | 695,065 | 102,950 
Loans actually expended. 
25,750 | 205,701 | 256,372 | 266,014 | 197,696 
3604 3798 4086 9027 1921 
113,104 | 113,301 | 115,395 | 119,008 | 116,958 
20385 | 23,797| 49,453 | 54,409 | 52,807 
9550 | 11,824] 14,821] 13,129 7262 
333 | 11,936 | . 20,542] 11,674 711 
171,726 | 370,359] 460,669 | 473,261 | 377,355 
11,703| 13,678| 4779 "3808 "9031 
a3 i a 7220 
11,703 | 13,678 4779 | 11,028 2231 


Loans absolutely redeemed, and actual Debt outstanding, on 31st December. 


Moneys actually raised on Loans .... 5 337,420 , 832,700 , 222,400 , 695,065 , 102,950 
Redeemed absolutely. ......-...+++-- 3600 2420 6000 17,700 26,400 20,300 
Balance of Debt outstanding ........ 2,050,600 | 2,885,600 | 3,202,300 | 3,357,000 | 4,026,720 | 4,109,370 


i 
* Amount of Loans actually issued to 31st December, 1888, £4,595,170. 


418,550 
21,700 
4,499,470 


een om ew eer RES Ue ae ee eT Sea era 


100,000 
197,100 
108,550 | 147,300 
108,550 | 544,471 
418,550 
181,102 | 553,577 
1968 | 64,771 
165,188 | 406,674 
45,873 | 223,220 
10,928 | 28,844 
7877 | 30,235 
412,436 | 1,807,821 
100,000 
196,930 
ou 177,371 
474,301 


100,000 
235,000 
293,141 


628,141 


2,054,200 | 4,556,867 


1,686,378 
93,626 
1,122,153 
487,389 
103,411 
82,823 


3,675,780 


100,000 
235,000 
184,591 


519,591 


379,586 | 412,436 | 1,781,622 | 4,195,371 


Balance unexpended ditto, £361,496. 


4,556,867 
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RETURN made up to 30th June, 1889, showing Amount falling due in each year, 


Redeemable Debentures. 


Authority. 


28 Vict. 
29 Vict. 
29 Vict. 
80 Vict. 
81 Vict. 
32 Vict. 
83 Vict. 


34 Vict. 


36 Vict. 
36 Vict. 
86 Vict. 
88 Vict. 
41 Vict. 
44 Vict. 
45 Vict. 
46 Vict. 


” 
47 Vict. No. 
49 Vict. No. 
50 Vict. No. 
52 Vict. No. 
52 Vict. No. 


Rate of 
Interest. 


Per cent. 
2000* 

102,500 
7000* 

3100 

454,500 

24,000 

100,000 

900 

15,700 
40,200* 

60,000 

25,000 
48,600* 

300,000 

800,000 
102,000+ 

545,950 

700 

§ 800,000 

d 1,000,000 


33 


43 50,000 
4 7220 
33 | 1,000,000 


4,989,370 


Tasmanian Debentures redeemable. 
together with the Rates of Interest. 


Amount of Debentures falling due in each year (1889 to 1940). 


Amounts and Rates of Interest. 


Year. | In London.| In Hobart.| Toran. 
34 per cent.|4 per cent. | 4% per cent.| 5 per cent. | 6 per cent. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

1889.., fs 800 800 oes tes vee 800 es 
1890.. 60,900 60,900 eee ove 3300 48,600* 9000* 
1891. ies 65,950 65,950 aoe 21,000+ 4750 40,200* ae 
1892.. 12,000 35,400 47,400 ate 17,200 200 30,000 us 
1893. 102,700 28,800 131,500 500 1300 30,000 99,700 
1894.,. 125,850 42,400 168,250 2800 40,450 25,000 100,000 
1895.. 104,500 1400 105,900 1400 au5 cee 104,500 
1896.. 100,000 oes 100,000 oe iE 100,000 
1897.. 100,000 eee 100,000 eee 100,000 
1898.. 52,800 3900 |° 56,700 3900 . 52,800 
1899.. ene wee bea aes $e. obs 
1900. see 31,220 31,220 7220 * 24,000 
1901.. 100,000 eae 100,000 ves 100,000 
1902.. wy 31,200 31,200 28,100 ove see 3100 
1903.. ose 15,000 15,000 15,000 obe ose vee 
1904... ee 17,400 17,400 oes 17,400 ose was 
1905.. tee 10,500 10,500 eee 10,400 oes 100 
1908...; 300,000 ees 300,000 aoe 300,000 ose ons 
1911...} 1,000,000 ose 1,000,000 ase 1,000,000 oes 
1913. 523,750 22,900 546,650 700 | 545,950 : 
1914...) 800,000 ose 800,000 wwe 800,000 
1920...) 300,000 B 300,000 ase 300,000 ren 
1940...| 1,000,000 oe 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 ese ons 

eee 4,621,600 | 367,770 | 4,989,370 | 1,000,700 3,070,870 50,000 | 174,700 693,100 


sig 
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Less proportion of earlier 
Debentures, for which re- 
demption has been provided ! 


under 52 Vict. No. 68...... 118,000 ae bed 118,000 118,000 aa 20,200 oe 88,800 
4,871,870 ||... | 4,621,600 | 249,770 | 4,871,370 1,000,700 |3,050,670 | 50,000 | 85,900 
Annual Interest liability ... ae nee oe ase 204,767°3) 35,024-5 | 122,026-8 2875 4295 


Mean rate of interest on actual indebtedness, 4-20 per cent. 


9000 


684,100 


41,046 


* Redemption of this item provided for in 52 Vict. No. 68. + Redemption for £20,200 of this item provided for in 52 Vict. No. 68. 
Summary. 
a a eT NY 
Rate. Amount. be oe Ee Annual liability for Interest. 
£ per cent. £ per cent. 
Debentures bearing Interest at ...]34 percent. 1,000,700 20°55 35,024°5 | 17°10 
Deasakucbeasatecesenves saraveoce 4 ditto 3,050,670 62°62 122,026°8 59°59 
nee +-.| 43 ditto 50,000 1°03 2375 1°16 
-+-| 5 ditto 85,900 1°76 4295 2°10 
6 ditto 684,100 14°04 41,046 20°05 
Rass sips ses ciatege Sacvuiccetees 4°2035 4,871,370 | . 100-00 204,767°3 | 100-00 
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Particulars of last Loan floated in London, on \6th April, 1889. 


The last Tasmanian Loan floated in London was the first issue of 
the Colony’s debentures in the form of “Inscribed Stock ;” and not- 
withstanding the hostility of the Tasmanian Main Line Railway Com- 
pany, who opposed its quotation because of some petty claims then 
awaiting the judgment of the Supreme Court, the Loan—through 
the able and energetic management of the Hon. E. N. C. Braddon 
(Agent-General) and Mr. D. Larnach (of the Londonand Westminster 
Bank)—was the most complete financial success hitherto gained by 
the Colony. The following is a summary of fuller particulars :— 


1. Amount floated—£1,000,000, inscribed. 
2. Nominal rate of interest fixed—34 per cent. 
3. Minimum price fixed—£97 for every £100, the price including interest’ 
from 1st April, 1889. 
4, Number of tenders—170. 
5. Amount tendered—£2,195,100. 
6. Number of successful tenders—98. 
7. Highest tender per £100—(92) £100. 
8. Lowest successful tender—(6) £97 18s. 6d. » 
9. Gross proceeds—£982,855 7s. 6d., or £98 5s. 8°52 per cent. 
10. Accrued interest—£6106 Os. 4d., or £0 12s. 2°54d. per cent. 
11. Expenses—£12,438 4s, 5d. or £1 4s. 10°51d. per cent. 
12. Gross proceeds (ex accrued interest)—£976,749 7s. 6d., or £97 18s. 598d. 
per cent. 
13. Net proceeds ((i.e., ex accrued interest and expenses)—£964,311 2s. 9d., or 
£96 8s. 7°47d. per cent. 


This most favourable result places Tasmania’s credit almost upon 
equality with the two leading Colonies of Australia ; thus— 


AvsTRALASIAN Loans floated in London, 1886-1889. 


Nominal | Net Proceeds| Actual 


Year. Loan. Rate. per £100. Rate. 
. ae Cais. de 

WACLORIEccececostess ameceressn se 1888 1,500,000 4 106 18 1 3°65 
New South Wales........... 1888 3,500;000 3h 99 19 5 3°50 
(\NCCNSIANG ecssecysecnncees 1887 2,500,000 4 100 0 10 4:06 
South Australia.............. 1887 850,000 4 108 2 6 4:00 
New. Zealand.<:.....0s-sss007 1886 1,567,800 4 97 0 0 4:32 
IPRSNATIB arse seeeaceeeeeesenes 1889 1,000,000 34 96 8 7 3°63 


ae 
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Finances relating to Local Government. 


The following Table gives a synopsis of the Receipts and Expendi- 
ture of Local Bodies for the year 1888 :— 


I Te 


Mean 
Value of Revenue. Rates 
No. | _Rate- Expen- | levied 
* | able Pro- diture. |per £ on 
perty. From | Goyern-| Other Towa Rateable 
Rates, &c.|ment Aid.) sources. : Property 
£ £ £ £ £ eae Bare 
Marine Boards} 5 = 27,100| 27,578) 17725) 56,450 | 60,846 —_ 


Municipalities. | 21 | 668,752 63,445} 18,210) 47,409 129,0649/148,8574% 1 10-76 
Road & Bridge 
Trusts.........; 96 | 585,794) 13,994} 19,914 648 34,556 | 31,605 |0 5°73 
Rabbit Trusts..*| — — —_ _ —_— — — -— 
Public Ceme- 


TONIOS eeseess «sn 21 —_ — —_ 774 774 1062 —_— 
Town Boards...| 4 11,557 468 —_ 46 514 708 |0 0:97 
Water Trusts...| 2 — 760 —-) — 760 648 _— 


| |] eT 


105,767| 65,702) 50,649 | 222,118 243,726 —_ 


149 u 


Includes Light-houses. » Received from other Governments. ¢ Functions now carried 
on by General Government. 4 Includes receipts from Loans. ¢ Includes repayments of 
Loans. ‘The same property may be rated both for Municipal and Road Trust purposes. 


Thus, the mean Rate levied in Municipalities during 1888 was 
ls. 10-76d. per £ of rateable property, i.e., nearly the same as in the 
previous year; the mean Road Trust Rate has decreased 267d. per £, 
i.e., it is equal to 5:73d. for 1888. Of the £105,767 mentioned above, 
only £78,171, raised as rates and dues, can be legitimately included as 
taxation. The following is a summary of the same :— 


cae PE EE SO EA SE SA I 


Taxation, 
Local Government, |Per Head. 
1888. 

: £ s. 
Municipalities .......csssseesssssereeeeseree 49,297 6:38 
Marine Boards........-sccecsssereeseeeeeees 14,412 2:00 
Road Trusts..........ccccssesserscrscesescsevcres 13,994 1:93 
Town. BoardS.......+.ssoccesersscrsssnesconsescevessssessccoesssors 468 07 

Total Taxation, Local Government............0+ 78,171 10°83 


The Revenue and Expenditure of Local Government for 1888, 
less aid from General Government, as compared with the previous year 
and with the first year of decade, are shown as follows :— 


ee SS A TE TS 


1888. | 1887. | 1879. 


—— ror — 


£ £ £ 
Reicoliammecte Retetes eer secon csi sce boa tekaeetisdeLoise 156,416 | 318,981 | 119,860 
Expenditure 178,024 | 254,815 | 118,428 
Municipal Value Rateable Property......:.ssse 668,752 | 661,197 552,865 


ere ERT ERE a SE PERRET OS ERE FRE EE SE 
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Taxation— General and Local. 

The total Taxation of the Colony (General and Local) for the year 
1888 amounts to £483,978, equal to £3 7s. 1d. per head, or 60°87 per 
cent. of the whole Revenue for the same year. Of this sum £405,807, 
or £2 16s. 3d. per head, was raised by the General Government, and 
£78,171, or 10s. 10d. per head, was raised by Local Government. A 
fuller statement of Taxation is given in the following Tables :— 

Return showing the Amount of Taxation under General and Local 
Government. 
Taxation, YEAR 1888. 


TAXATION. 
DESCRIPTION. ES he eee Ey 
Amount. Population, 
1888, 
I.—GENERAL GOVERNMENT. Bee Ey it s 5 S ks 
Customs Duties (excluding Bond Rents and 
ADH WDACKE) 52. tease :..0hscoetesssaticeesscties eee oe 297,912 1 5 | 41:29 
Excise —Duty on Beer .......cc.ccccsecasesoseeee m3) 15,171 9 4] 2-10 
Real and Personal Estates Duties— 
Meenas rc ncysicssetevsseessrsustcers races ont 30,528 2 7) 428 
Dividend Tax “re 13,185 0 1] 1:82 
Rural Police Rate (not Municipal)............ iat 7700 19 11 | 1:07 
Licences— 
AD OS PICONCER eatrceeccese tertretnitereae sore 1230 7 6 “0 0:17 
Publicans’ ditto 9542 8 4 ae 1:32 
Licences, various 2718 0 10 ree 0°38 
13,490 16 8 
DEBI Prd) Ubypi tose. chuccevisiszecacceree. eaeeee Cae 22,428 17 4 os 3:11 
Probate Duty ........... *oesnadnesceesectenseesooees 5279 13 1 ie 0-73 
ae 27,708 10 5 
NTO MLeA a Xatesesavvesccsss ce restetese retetons encase Bob 160 0 0]! 0:02 
Total Taxation, General Government * te 405,807 0 5 | 56:24 
II.—LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
MonicrpaLitigs— 
WG PUCLAUHALON cecerecesttodseccesrsttere tures 44,811 14 3 6:21 
OP ET ARS es artccs css 2366 17 6 : 0°32 
Licences, &c 835 2 6 0-12 
Other Taxes 1283 1 2 0-18 
49,296 15 5] 6°88 
Marine Boarps— 
WVIDEEIN OE! ccnttncteassauwestesetectePeroecectens ae 1:70 
Exemptions from Pilotage saa 0-01 
Harbour Dues es 0:28 
Boat and Watermen’s Licences, &c 255 0-01 
. 14,412 4 0| 2-00 
Roap Trusts— 
ERG cantatesstarsstcceccerescecsrcentrawesesceee eee 13,993 19 9| 1:93 
Town Boarps— 
EUALON sheetaveer au =nesauciuateaueetesteesdare sneer see 467 17. 0| 0:07 
Total Taxation, Local Government *.. oes 78,170 16 2 | 10°83 
Total Taxation, General and Local *.. a 483,977 16 7 | 67:07 


* Excluding all rates or charges such as gas, water, and light rates—which, though 
levied in the form of a tax, directly confer upon the person charged an express benefit or 
seryice estimated to be equal in monetary value to the rate levied, 


Taxation*—Decennial Return. 


AMOUNT. 


ae ece ree arr nee 


1879. | 24a0. 1881. | 188Z. | 1883. |1S884. |1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1ises. 


fe ce i. 28, £ £ £ £ £ £ 
General Government .....cccccccsecseceeceececeeeeeens 232,360 | 300,241 | 344,723 | 370,856 388,407 | 344,192) 366,118 | 371,544 | 375,501 405,807 
Locall Government ...2c.iecessasacesccecsvoseovsenveneee 65,973 | 61,800 | 62,942 | 66,433 | 70,911 | 69,843| 75,661 | 73,628 | 81,958 | 78,171 
TOTAL..... pacanGuakaakenatankeasvensurcsrete 298,333 | 362,041 | 407,665 | 437,289 | 459,318 414,035) 441,779 | 445,172 | 457,459 | 483,978 
PER HEAD. 
Lis GlV£ 8. EVE soAh£ soaks: Girt 
General Government .......csscocccessoccssceccsseses 2 1 91/21210\/218 9/8 1 5)8 2 5/2 
MOGAUFOVGLDIMODU tccccctacccccaccocrecscetvecrecnses ess 01110;01011;010 9/011 O;O Il 5/0 
ROTA T crenaestseae O-PECLECRCECOn | etotecotenla doo Zio & 913 9 6S 127-6) Sls 10s 3 


* Excluding all rates or charges such as gas, water, and light rates—which, though levied in the form of a tax, directly confer upon the person charged 
an express benefit or service estimated to be equal in monetary value to the rate levied. 


“AONVNIA 


EGE 
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Glancing over the last ten years, the most significant points to be 
noticed are the following :—First, the Public Debt has increased from 
£1,786,800 to £4,499,470, which, reckoned relative to population, is 
equal to an increase of £14 18s. 9d. per head. Taxation of General 
Government has increased from £232,360 to £405,807, equivalent to an 
increase of 14s. 5d. per head. On the other hand, Public Works of 
great utility have been extensively carried out in the interim, and the 
taking over of the functions connected with the management of the 
Main Roads by General Government must have lightened local burdens 
to a considerable extent. 

In 1870 there were no Railways in any part of the Island. There 
are now working 3273 miles, whose construction and equipment is valued 
at £2,506,794, and there are lines under construction equal to 114 miles, 
whose value may be estimated at about £848,606, making a total of 
£3,355,400 invested in Railways alone, which, as an asset in itself, 
covers the greater part of all loans authorised on 31st December, 1888. 

The value of the total external trade within the latter period has 
advanced from £1,441,625 to £2,944,529; assessed property has 
advanced from £610,265 to £891,943; and population has advanced 
from 100,765 to 146,149. 

All these matters show the decided progress made by the Colony 
during the period 1870 to 1888, 
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TAXATION in principal British Possessions. 


Taxation. 


Proportion of 


Country. Year. Taxation raised 
Amount. Per cent. of | by Customs. 
000’s omitted. Per Head. Irotal Revenue. 
£ Gansu: 
United Kingdom....| 1888 |- 75,660 2 0 5 84°25 25°95 
Nvidisitercsss<iss0stnases 1887 27,946 0 210 37°70 10°9 
UN GLEAMAs ds eseoesasedenisits 1882 278 013 6 42°28 83-2 
C@ariddseccc.csstontosate 1887 | 5895 LT axe2 80°23 78°0 
Cape of Good Hope} 1881 1680 112 0 56°00 55°4 
Australasia 1888 10,687 219 3 38°79 74°50 
South Australia 5 739 prey rah 29°64 72°18 
New South Wales...| ,, 2682 210 5 30°18 70°21 
Tasmania .......... ieasl meray 406 216 2 63°40 73°37 
WAGRORIGED cies scsaastcs :, 3071 217 10 40°37 76°62 
New Zealand ......... - 2032 3:37 1 49°43 68°45 
Queensland..........+ 33 1578 4 3 8 45°56 85°22 
Western Australia...| ,, 180 aigtOpn 50°40 88°39 


TAXATION in principal Foreign Countries. 


| 


Taxation. | 
| Proportion of 
Country. texages raised 
Amount. Per cent. of | by Customs. 
000’s omitted.| Per Head. inotai Revenue.| ni 
Pe ER | | a i | ee 
& eee kh : 
13,353 070 81°38 
51,944 010 0 65°5 | 14°9 
German Empire ..... 26,051 011 1 56°5 
Mexico aoe se caee vuaies ee 3904 011 5 811 
SCLGINMs cccccsnstee sce 6570 12 8 52°6 18°8 
GreecOnscsesscsacers es 2207 e238 92°4 
United States......... 70,985 bass a 91:1 63°5 
Portugal..... Mavecetett 6451 pay fat) 84°1 
Austria Hungary... 52,715 15.38 76°2 9°8 
Spialin: «cs orsteaeseas 30,012 113 1 88°2 
Niel vese.vertare ters vases 50,592 118 9 81°2 | 
Netherlands .......... 8156 17 22 84°3 
TAUCOlscsiesscovcnrects 91,821 26820 72°4 15'1 
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Pusuiic Revenue, Expenditure, and Debts of British Possessions for 


Year 1887. 
Revenue. 
Expenditure. Debt. 
Customs Reyenue,| Gross Revenue. 
, : £ ee £ 
United Kingdom.........| 20,155,000 | 90,772,758] 89,996,752 | - 736,278,688 
LITT ARES en BOR a a 3,205,611 77,337,134 | 77,158,707 185,671,156 
Straits Settlements ....... 689,372 629,081 32,600 
Ci. ae at ieee 245,422 | 1,064,134] 1,052,949 2,250,114 
TS UTMEH TS szriete cit sia eels 200,427 685,892 798,591 740,600 
URDMBN Es mc cinerces.e pes ae 4168 4201 As 
VON eINOUG atest + c's. ce 297,393 421,459 200,000 
3,651,460 | 80,078,093 | 80,064,938 | 188,904,470 
Australasia :— PRES SS Sk SE | Ee ca Se Ra 
New South Wales...... 1,964,237 | 8,589,001] 9,084,645 | 40,995,850 
WYCCORIA tr sie). 3% ei « ois 2,264,792 6,733,826 6,561,251 33,127,382 
South Australia........ 467,889 2,014,102 2,145,135 19,168,500 
Western Australia...... 170,972 377,908 456,897 1,280,700 
Tasmania ......... Bieta 274,065 594,976 668,759 4,109,370 
New Zealand.......... 1,280,585 | 8,463,495| 4,212,474 | 35,536,381 
Queensland ........... 1,084,709 | 3,082,463] 3,350,049 | .23,820,850 
7,057,249 24,805,766 | 26,479,210 | 157,538,583 
Bi bscolonasatanerepetodsiassssvens cake 24,668 64,916 73,150 255,389 
Palkland: Isles ..<..6..36 8074 8963 9128 Sa 
INCI esha 231,407 794,774 768,843 4,035,126 
Cape of Good Hope .. 930,408 | 3,160,659 | 3,333,608 | 22,518,002 
DUPERCIONG i sig oc ciccies we 4589 8044 11,369 4250 
Me enc ss ols Lie 41,534 61,347 78,610 j 
GOldECOastisascs. cs owe — 104,885 122,851 189,448 Se 
Sierra Leone .............0 38,984 60,637 58,884 58,000 
(Cri) Dae eee 9100 18,453 28,920 ae 
1,389,049 4,285,144 4,496,405 26,870,767 
Canada....... see] 4,598,888 | 7,846,916 | 8,138,625 | 46,708,515 
Newfoundland ........... 227,017 248,167 362,125 626,050 
4,825,400 | 7,595,088 | 8,500,750 | 47,834,565 
IDPRRANGM sores viett\ciaalesrens 26,612 27,401 28,731 10,114 
Honduras: «<0. sae 21,526 43,187 45,370 8595 
West India Islands :— —————- —. a 
SBRUSMIASs  cas'as eine c's 37,457 48,420 46,608 83,126 
Purkis Island ....esseie0s« 4744 6203 6378 as 
PRMGIOR Secs aie orsienie cian 6 265,556 605,998 622,527 1,567,851 
Windward Islands ..... 145,901 489,421 280,172 184,295 
Leeward Islands ...... 72,558 105,984 107,922 50,671 
MMOD bes cacs'vs oe eh 199,886 456,167 424,594 562,440 
726,102 1,512,183 1,488,201 2,448,383 
British Guiana .......... 233,668 468,871 489,215 632,495 
CLES ae aes 11,512 55,517 52,695 6 
Mal tar ais cee weceetsesce 145,786 219,185 233,825 78,368 
TR caso ia: 0 ca: beter 38,195,226 | 209,787,600 | 211,801,991 | 1,160,086,269 
Oe ee ne 
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Pustic Revenue, Expenditure, and Debt of Principal Foreign Countries. 


(000s omitted.) 
ee Et A SS RE ee 


Revenne. 
pe ope ___| Expenditure. Debt. 
From Customs, Gross. 

a £ £ £ £ 
Russia in Europe ...... 1889 19,160 89,516 89,516 719,232 
UNDE Wil Vatersecntseossse 1886-7 1083 2387 2449 6024 
Denmark............2. i 1297 3041 8225 5093 
* German Empire... 1888-9 12,277 61,296 60,188 33,727* 
BEBO eescerecescacse 1887 ‘ 13,644 13,844 77,434. 

ty crsays seeds iscen 16,381 } 151,825 157,692 0 
France { “* i st a 949,194 
Eta vitteseslastssscsts cots 9191 77,279 80,554 460,112 
Austria (Proper) 3482 43,108 44,877 305,589F 
Austria-Hungary te eas ave 406,689 
United States .......... 45,644 138,392 226,652 107,851 


A A ee re St bree“ 


* Exclusive of Local Debts of the various States, which amounted to about £372,000,000 
in 1888. t Year 1887, ; 


CHAPTER XIII. 


— 


Production. 


Agriculture. 


As usual, the estimates of the season’s yield were prepared from the 
best local information of those immediately interested in nearly all cases 
after the cereals were garnered. 

The total land in cultivation during 1888-9 was 481,533 acres, as 
against 457,436 acres in 1887-8, and 366,911 acres in 1879-80, ie., the 
acreage of cultivated lands, inclusive of area in permanent artificial 
grasses, has increased 24,097 acres, or 5-27 per cent., as compared with 
1887-8, and 114,622 acres, or 31:24 per cent., as compared with 1879-80. 

The acreage in crop during 1888-9 is stated to be 172,189 acres, 
that is, a larger area than during former season by 22,049 acres, and 

. more than during season 1879-80 by 15,630 acres. 

The following table gives a more detailed statement of the general 
results, and of the extent of agriculture and horticulture in Tasmania 
during the last season, together with comparisons with the preceding 
year and with the corresponding year of the last decade :— 
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- AGRICULTURE, 1879-80, 1887-8, 1888-9. 


* } 1888-9 as compared with 
e VSG Nes ee XNA RE ee 
4 a 1887-8. 1879-80. 
re) A ee eS ee 
a! . Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 
Wheat— 
RGR AB Rs catia Sts 40,667] 40,498 | 45,191 159 + if 4584 
Bushels ......... 819,497 | 675,069 |1,042,999) 144,428 tee see | 223,502 
Bushels peracre| 20°15} 16:42 23°08] 3°78 aoe ee 2°93 
Barley— 
ACTOS ...c.esscsree 4670 3766 6571 904 soe ose 1901 
Bushels ......... 109,979 | 52,240 | 182,753] 57,739 des ssawal eA oa ge 
Bushels peracre| 28°55} 13°87 27°83} 9°68 0 San 4:28 
Oats — 
ACTOS: .02.-000e08 83,834] 21,169 37,259] 12,665 ose ose 3425 
Bushels .......+.- 946,354 | 385,195 |1,065,847| 561,159 oes oe. =| 119,493. 
Bushelsperacre| 27°97] 18:19 28°60 9°78 oi Be 0°63 
a — 
7 ae 52,521| 44,562 | 35,638] 7959 .. | 16,883 
Tons Saat icvotces 58,290| 50,901 | 54,079} 7389 Be 4211 fe 
Tons per acre... Oa 114 1°51 ba 03 eee “40 
Potatoes— 
ACTOS ccseecessces 13,653} 16,394 9762 a 2741 3891 
MONS Mares saessace 66,721 | 42,526 81,103} 24,195 eve 35,618 
Tons per acre... 4°88 2°59 3°18 2°29 soe 1°70 
Hops— 
ACTOS csscecscceee 558 564 548 x) ‘06 10 
HSDSi cceecsseseset 749,660 | 567,442 | 738,616] 182,218 ons 11,044 
Lbs. per acre...| 1348" 48 1006'80 | 1280°00| 341°68 see 68°48 fac 
Apples, bushels....] 367,426 | 289,904 | 140,277 77,522 eee | 227,149 ove 
Pears, bushels ....| 21,872] 18,125 19,340 3747 a 2532 0 
Land in crop, 
RGTGRS .eatsathe 172,189 | 150,140 | 156,559| 22,049 .. | 15,630 
Land in perma- 
nent Artificially 
sown Grasses, 
ACTOR To... csveeeses 178,801 | 184,653 | 117,666 tee 5852 | 61,135 
Total Land in 
Cultivation, 
ACTOS5 ..ccccengeees 481,583 | 457,436 | 366,911} 24,097 ees 114,622 


During the twelve months ending 31 March, 1889, this Colony 
imported wheat and wheaten flour to the extent of about 250,137 
bushels, estimated at a value of £42,527. 

The yield of wheat in Tasmania has increased by 144,428 bushels 
as compared with the previous year; but judging from the average 
consumption during the last five years, the total yield for the last season 
falls short of local requirements by about 88,000 bushels. 

Those who investigate the extent of surplus or deficiency in any 
one year must not expect that the balance of imports and exports during 
the same year will in all cases show a close correspondence to local sur- 
plus or deficiency, because the differences between them are invariably 
rounded off by the varying extent of stocks held which were the produce 
of former years. ‘The true agreement can only be approximated by the 
balance of several years—say a five-yearly period, 
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Never before in the history of Tasmania has the import of wheat 
assumed such proportions. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that many thoughtful persons should anxiously enquire into the probable 
nature of the causes which are operating adversely to the cultivation of 
this most important food product. 

The decline in wheat-growing is not due to the absence of local 
skill, nor to the want of facilities as regards local means of transit by 
road or rail, but primarily to the narrowed or doubtful profits consequent 
upon the vastly increasing area now devoted to the culture of wheat in 
other parts of the world (America especially), resulting in the keenest 
competition in the world’s great centre of wheat consumption—England. 
This competition is so keen, and has been so growing in intensity, that the 
English farmer has been compelled, year by year, to curtail his acreage 
in wheat in favour of foreign producers, even although the former has 
the advantage of a much greater yield and the closest proximity to the 
world’s market. 

The following table, partly extracted and partly calculated from 
Statistical Abstracts, 1874 to 1888, prepared by Mr. Giffen, of the 
Board of Trade Department, England, shows most significantly the 
progress, direction, and extent of this competition :— 


QuantrtrEes of Wheat and Wheat Meal and Flour Imported into the United Kingdom during the last Five Years. 
ee eee eee ene ne ee 


Wheat-total of Grain and Flour in equivalent weight of Grain (1 cwt. of Wheat Flour equal 
to 13 ewts. of Wheat in Grain). 


Countries. 
1879. © (2884, 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 
ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. _ewts. ewts. ae 

Russia—Northern Ports.......0cecccsccseceeseeseeeseesereeeces 3,045,514 | 2,720,118 | 4,615,364 | 1,708,664 721,144 714,280 | -91 
Southern Ports......c1.ccsseeeeeees ...| 5,071,971 | 2,800,332 | 7,467,028 | 2,040,261 | 4,833,967 | 21,026,746 | 26-81 
Sweden............ seucsesdeasee 22,082 82,507 54,636 16,666 450 437 “00 
Denmark..... 554,893 196,073 154,140 112,825 85,955 240,429 “30 
Germany... 4,757,794 | 3,273,330 | 3,749,200 | 2,881,317 | 2,287,073 | 4,661,240 | 5:94 
ranicOkrccstetccwsecee ses ccvkseosvepesaccseserassis 461,049 211,959 236,533 145,802 191,150 143,726 “18 
SPAUitcssecpacccnsrsesocess acacia scans 3694 2076 -— —_ — 50 -00 
Austrian Territories ....... 1,911,110 | 1,954,701 | 2,358,423 | 1,759,249 | 1,765,244 | 2,559,649 | 3°25 
BRO UMAie ecco, tecceheccercss aseses= 158,854 — 398,709 290,248 589,236 | 1,417,703 | 1°80 
Turkey .......- 11,500 513,580 | 653,180 |. 249,597 1998 160,975 | 0°20 
Bulgaria... = 326,689 | 669,605 177,734 65,364 293,169 | *37 
Fa ee SOUTER ee 2 ...| 2,063,718 | 1,001,014 110,233 40,882 197,899 737,060 | -93 
British North America....,.cssssssisossscescesscseseccereesees 5,353,697 | 2,618,410 | 2,095,376 | 4,043,964 | 5,165,741 | 2,070,948 | 2°64 

United States— 
WEIRTON PGR IN sascccaeson toons csdcvocgeas decsehoseandencavany 37,015,145 | 24,930,225 | 22,881,400 | 25,994,012 | 37,721,516 | 20,520,633 | 26°30 
Pacific Ports.. 7,604,474 | 10,631,427 | 16,056,331 | 12,936,133 | 11,384,266 | 9,821,239 | 12°52 
2113 em 1,492,041 | 1,055,983 | 1,622,868 | 1,706,472 2,210,647 | 1,485,861 | 1°88 
British India....... 889531 | 7,980,981 | 12,175,260 | 11,027,143 | 8,512,449 | 8,166,254 | 10-40 
Australasia.......... ...] 2,294,653 | 5,869,858 | 5,443,588 | $29,564 1,355,930 | 2,379,466 | . 3-02 
Gilde Rint cea tcdcasv esitserioceetatcesteenypasectes eho oan 290,390 | 506,519 | 548,044 | 387,223 | 1,291,531 | 1,999,555 | 2°55 
Batali pics coil taal Jveeahs iakast seo peiCacacd 73,002,110 | 66,175,282 81,289,918 | 65,797,756 | 78,381,560 | 78,399,415 ies -00 


i 


0&€ 
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The significant consideration is that in 1870 the United States 
of America only exported to England 14 million ewts. of wheat and 
flour, or about 40 per cent. of all imports to England, while in 1888 
they exported 30:3 million ewts., being 38°82 per cent. of all imports of 
wheaten food in England. This, of course, could only be effected by a 
coutinual cheapening of wheat to the consumer, and a narrowing profit 
to producers, the weaker going to the wall. That the gradual cheapen- 
ing of wheat in the English market has affected, and must continue to 
affect, English as well Australasian producers, may be gathered from 

Mr. Giffen’s tables of the English wheat acreage, and the average 
price of wheat in England during the period 1870 to 1888. 


p * , Acreage in English average Price 
United States Population Wheat, Great | of Wheat per Imperial 


tear. Supply of Wheat.| United Kingdom. Britain Quarter. 
Million ewts. No. No. acres. Sine 
14 31,205,444 3,500,543 46 10 
15°5 31,555,694 3,571,894 56 8 
96 31,874,183 3,598,057 57 0 
21:7 32,177,550 3,490,380 58 5 
27:1 32,501,517 3,630,300 55 8 
26°3 32,838,758 3,342,481 45 2 
29:2 33,199,994 | 2,995,957 46 2 
23°5 33,575,941 3,168,540 56 9 
33°5 33,943,773 3,218,417 46 5 
44:6 34,802,557 2,890,244 43 10 
44-7 34,622,030 2,909,438 44 4 
45:6 34,952,204 2,805,809 45 4 
44:8 35,297,114 3,003,960 45 1 
40-2 35,611,770 2,618,162 ay) 27 
B55 35,961,663 2,677,038 35 9 
38:9 36,331,119 2,478,318 32 10 
38'9 36,709,409 2,285,905 31 1 
49'1 87,091,564 2,387,518 82 6 
30°3 37,440,505 2,668,226 31 11 


Thus, the most striking illustration is appreciated by noting that 
the United States’ supply of wheat increased from 14 millions of ewts. 
in 1870 to 30°3 millions of cwts. in 1888, while the English acreage 
under wheat declined from 3,500,543 acres in 1870 to 2,668,226 in 
1888, notwithstanding an increase during this period of 6,235,061 
persons to her population. These reasons are also only too apparent 
as regards the gradual fall in price from 58s. 5d. per quarter in 1873 
to 3ls. lld. in 1888, é.e., a reduction equal to nearly 45'3 per cent. 
in fifteen years. 

When we consider all these things, it is not a matter for surprise 
that Australasia should begin to realise the straitening effects of such 
competition, and that her production of wheat should have declined 
very considerably since 1883. New Zealand, however, has discerned 
her danger,and has bravely faced the difficulty by turning her attention 
more vigorously to the production and exportation of Fresh Meat. 
This is evidenced by the fact that, although Australia and New Zealand 
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only exported £498,783 of Fresh and Preserved Meats to the English 
market in 1882, these exports rose to £1,309,739 in 1885. In 1888 
these exports reached a sum of £1,371,209. No doubt in other pro- 
ducts a vigorous effort will be made by the producers of Australasia in 
order to cope with the altered circumstances of competition, and the 
Tasmanian producer may not stand idly by. Local producers will 
watch with interest the results of this struggle, and will probably set 
themselves to imitate neighbouring Colonies in what they appear to 
be successful, 

Further particulars regarding the exportation of Breadstuffs and 
Fresh and Preserved Meat are given in the following summaries :— 


VatvueE of Grain and Wheaten Flour exported to England, 1884-8. 


From 1884. 1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
South Australia............ 861,258 | 1,611,371 | 69,669 | 209,138 | 558,188 
Victory Acscscstsces ceccss 853,070 | 402,712 | 112,894 | 233,238 | 219.778 
New South Wales......... 6837 14,190 750 6416 12,423 
TASMANIA .5....0..ccssvereees — — _— _ — 
New Zealand............. +| 693,955 | 202,188 | 142,382 | 85,985 | 256,264 
2,815,120 | 2,930,461 | 325,645 | 684,777 | 849,58 


i ee ee 


VALUE of Mutton (fresh), Meat unenumerated, preserved, otherwise than 
by salting, exported to England, 1884-8. 


1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 


£ £ £ £ 
South Australia............ 220 a — 2912 
WACCON AS ecercscdevsscoretarcr 149,321 78,853 57,070 7407 
New South Wales......... 238,398 351,407 98,746 311,488 275,609 
Queensland x 19,924 40,679 8 25,465 454 
New Zealand 716,454 | 768,112 | 801,200 | 911,603 | 1,084,827 


1,126,281 | 1,809,789 | 978,807 | 1,305,626 | 1,371,209 
ee a 


Notwithstanding what has been said, it certainly seems to be far 
from creditable to agricultural enterprise in Tasmania that Victoria, 
with less fertile soil, showing a very much lower average yield per acre, 
should, during the last season, have produced 8,647,709 bushels of wheat, 
equal to 8:14 bushels per head, while Tasmania, with its much higher 
yield per acre, only produced 819,497 bushels, or 5-68 bushels per head. 
This is inexplicable, when it is considered that Victoria, during 1884, 
exported a surplus of breadstuffs, principally to England, equal to about 
126 per cent. above that which is found to be necessary for her own local 
requirements for food and seed, while Tasmania, on the other hand, 
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shows that her total produce of breadstuffs for the same period is nearly 
“30 per cent. below the average local consumption for food and seed. 

To convert lands devoted to agriculture to pastoral purposes may 
be forced upon our farmers by the greatly reduced prices for wheat, &c., 
so far as a surplus for export is concerned ; but surely the home market 
should be supplied by local agriculturists ! 

It is certainly a great injury to the Colony to diminish in any way 
its agricultural areas in favour of pastoral pursuits, and thereby deprive 
the Colony of its agricultural population. 

The extent of the principal crops grown in the various Colonies, 
together with comparison as regards the previous year, are given in the 
following table :— 


Yrexp of Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Potatoes in the Australasian Colonies during Seasons 1887 and 1888. 


1888. 
Per 
No. of bushels. cent. to Per acre. Per head. 
Total. 

Wheat— bushels. bushels. 
WVGTOLIAseccattsttussinccsttacesessncesessestee Neves 8,647,709 32°99 7:10 8:14 
New South Wales ... 1,450,503 5°54 4:76 1:36 
Queensland ............ 8263 0:04 0:89 0-02 
South Australia ...... 6,187,000 23°61 3°85 19°68 
Western Australia ... 822,759 1:24 10°50. 7:67 
IRASMADIA:< cs vosceves os 819,497 311 20°15 5°68 
INGWaCQIANGhec ts .cestceusveccicpecesessvcoreuss 8,770,246 33°47 24:22 14:49 

26,205,977 100-00 7:34 7:26 

Oats— 

WURCA IIA vonlbaydeaishs tie etoscccltihesscsevrects 2,803 ,800 18-72 14:20 2:64 
New South Wales . 109,931 0:73 13:77 0:10 
Queensland ............ 3626 0:02 5°65 0:01 
South Australia ...... 88,639 0:59 12:20 0:28 
WWiesternvAMStralig: ..5.5..00.c.nccsesuercesccosse 41,852 0:27 23°42 0:99 
946,354 6:36 27:97 6:56 

10,977,065 73°31 29°89 18:13 

AU Likreeaactttsetonccucserss bes 14,971,267 100-00 24:29 4:15 


ere A A ANN 


1887. 

Per acre. Per head. 
bushels. bushels. 
10°81 13:07 
12:06 4°59 
22°10 0-51 
9°75 60°67 
9:14 6:47 
16°42 4:83 
26°37 15:80 
11°87 13°64 
22:93 4:47 
20°35 0°38 
24:26 0°04 

12:20* 0-28 * 
15°05 0-61 
18:19 2°75 
31°24 17°63 
27:29 4°58 


PEs 
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Barley— 


Victoria.........csssseeees inesasacrscesecsccsesesees 1,131,427 
New South Wales ... 36,760 
Queensland .......... 7432 
South Australia .... 211,207 
Western Australia 73,630 
DASMANIG usec sonsseccnecneees 109,979 
New Zealand ..........cccescessereeseeesveserees 1,402,537 
° STE wba Mra cus ahaattaes 2,972,972 
Potatoes—- tons. 

WVICLORIAI eeteatcbecdacs<psastesoceccerteecsesneces ens 181,149 
New South Wales ots 36,839 
Deere bNOWerte serene scscnssnescncscacdoces Ss 20,711 
South Australia ..........ssessseseeeeeeees SS: 23,192 
Western Australia eae 1974 

66,721 


133,682 


414,268 


* Figures for 1884-5, No collection made during subsequent season. 


0-94 
0-08 
0:09 
0°66 * 
1:67 
0:37 
1:28 


0°62 


tons. 
0-19 
0-06 
0:09 
0:07 * 
0:03 
0°30 
0:23 
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The prices ruling in ex-Australasian markets, chiefly England, as 
already discussed, must determine the immediate future of the progress 
of agriculture throughout Australasia. If the competition of the corn- 
producing centres of the world (especially America, Russia, and India) 
still further lower the English prices, the prospects of agriculture in 
Australasia will be affected most seriously, seeing that distance, rates of 
wages, and average freight weigh in the balance so disadvantageously. 

The yearly variation in the surplus of breadstuffs exported to 
England’ from Australasia ean scarcely have any influence upon the 
English market for years to come. During 1888, the whole of the 
wheat, flour, and other kinds of grain exported from Australasia to 
England, although equal to 2,379,466 ewts. of wheaten flour, only repre- 
sented 3:02 per cent. of the English imports of this class. Of the 
78,399,415 cwts. imported into England during 1888, the following ~ 
shows the percentage proportion contributed by the principal countries : 
viz.—United States, 38°82; Russia, 27°72; India, 10°40; Germany, 
5°94; Austrian Territories, 3°25; Australia, 3°02; British North America, 
2°64; Argentine Republic, 2:23; Chili, 1:88; Roumania, 1-80 ; Egypt, 
0:93; Bulgaria, 0:37; Denmark, 0°30; Turkey, 0:20; and all other 
countries, 0°50. 

Australasia might still double her export without producing any 
material influence upon English market prices. The seasonal yield 
variation in the United States must continue for some time to be the 
principal regulating influence. 

The following series of Tables, in respect of Wheat, show in the 
order of importance the producing powers of each Colony for 1888, 
together with the figures relating to the preceding five years :— 


YIELD of Wheat per Acre. 


Colony. 1883. | 1884. | 1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
bushels. | bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels. 
New Zealand...... 26°02 25°48 24°40 24°88 28°37 24°22 
Queensland ........ 4°34 17-19 bel S212 22°10 0°89 
Tasmania ........... 17°74 19°20 17°32 17°91 16°42 20°15 
New South Wales} 15:00 15°27 10°32 17°37 12:06 4:76 
WaCtOriatcsccssesss0s 14:10 9°52 8:99 11°49 16°81 7:10 
South Australia...) 7°94 7°53 7°53* 7°53* 9°75 3°85 
Western Australia] 13°00 13°00 11°50 12-00 9°14 10°50 
AL iota savese 12°32 10°21 9°13 10:90 11°87 7°34 
Absolute Yield of Wheat. 
New Zealand...... 9,827,136) 6,866,777| 4,242,285 | 6,297,638 | 9,424,059) 8,770,246 
Queensland........ 42,842) 195,727 51,598 21,221 182,308) 8263 
Tasmania .......... 732,718) 654,638) 524,353 632,573 675,069; 819,497 
New South Wales} 4,345,437] 4,203,394] 2,733,133 | 5,868,844 | 4,695,849) 1,450,503 
Victoria... 15,570,245]10,433,146| 9,170,538 {12,100,036 |13,328,765| 8,647,709 
South Australia.../14,649,230)14,621,755|14,621,755*|14,621,755*|19,012,500| 6,187,000 
WesternAustralia} 373,984| 382,408] 339,376 288,516 269,611] 322,759 
AN ectaesaees 45,541,592|37,357,845/31,683,038 [39,830,583 47,588,161 26,205,977 
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Yield of Wheat per Square Mile of Territory. 


Colony. 1883. | 1884. | 1885. 1886. | 1887. |°1888s. 
bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels bushels 
New Zealand...... 94°13 65°77 40°63 60°32 90°59 83°95 
Queensland ..,.... 06 29 ‘08 03 *27 “01 
Tasmania .........5- 27°95 24°97 20:00 24°13 25°75 81°26 
New South Wales} 13°98 13°53 8°80 18°89 15°11 4°67 
WiGLOTIR cy pscess ete W7217 2118-71 104°35 137°68 151°65 98°40 
South Australia...) 16°22 16°18 16°18* 16°18* 21°04 6°85 


Western Australia °38 “36 *32 °27 *25 “80 


PU ROL a — a — = ae 


Yield of Wheat per Head of Population. 


New Zealand...... 18°57 12°42 7°51 10°81 15°80 14°49 
Queensland ....... “16 65 “16 06 “51 “02 
Tasmania .......000 5°89 5:09 3°97 4°67 4°83 5°68 
New South Wales} 5:17 4°68 2-94 5°98 4°59 1°36 
SVICLON tise ceacss sees 16°97 11°02 9°41 12°26 13°07 8°14 
South Australia...| 49°09 47°37 45°76 45°76 60°67 19°68 
Western Australia} 11°97 11°83 9:96 7°95 6°47 7°67 

AIMS. fectreast 15°13 11°81 9°67 11°83 13°64 7°26 


Live Stock. 


The number of horses, cattle, sheep, &e. returned on 31st March, 1889, and comparisons with the first and last year 
of the decade 1879-88, and with the average of decade 1851-60, are given in the following Table :— 


SE 


13888. 
M epee Percentage Increase or Decrease as 
ean of Lecate compared with— 
1888. 1887. 1879. 1851-60. P 
Decadi 
1887. | 1879. [met eo. 
LOTS OS Ret orscsatecuecectdesaceeatcec ester Su seen 29,238 29,528 24,593 18,820 —' 0:99 + 18°89 + 55°35 
Catton Sotey tac cres stereo te eee 142,019 147,092 129,317 86,625 — 357 + 9:82 + 63:95 
TS) CTE Pao eR ee na RO to 1,430,065 1,547,242 1,847,888 1,851,444 — 819 — 29°22 — 29-47 
LCs, Ocoee Meee accra eet acrra ae 43,227 52,408 38,610 29,053 — 21:24 + 10°20 + 48:79 


With respect to Live Stock, it will be observed that, as compared with the former year, there is a decrease under 
each of the following heads, viz.:—Horses (290), Cattle (5073), Sheep (117,177), and Pigs (9181). . : 

Rabbits, fluke, and the increasing tendency to fatten stock for market are the reasons generally assigned for 
the decrease in Sheep. No doubt, however, the greater extent of land taken up in respect of Cattle and Pigs must 


also be considered. 
The number of Cows kept for dairy purposes has decreased from 29-032 to 28-047, that is, a decrease of 985, 


or 3°51 per cent. in one year. : 
In accordance with suggestions made by Messrs. J. W. Norton-Smith, W. H. D. Archer, and J. W. Falkiner, 


the Statistics relating to Live Stock have been improved by ascertaining approximately the number of Horses, Cattle, 
and Sheep living over one year old. 


8EE 
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According to the Returns received the following is an abstract of 
the percentage of Horses, Sheep, and Cattle for ages under one year :— 


Per-centage under one year. 


188s. 1887. 1886. 18ss. 
HOrseS «2022000008 8°70 10°38 10°7 10°8 
Cattle cs .tsccssee 16°83 18°75 19°1 18°6 
SHEP -...2re0e 17°57 20°77 18°4 .20°2 


In the following table is shown the present stock-carrying capacity 
of Tasmania as compared with the neighbouring Colonies :— 


Live Stock per Square Mile, 1888. 


Horses. Sheep. 
IVA CEOLIMnencanisie edd vecteeseaarees 3°68 123-10 
New South Wales...........00: 1:32 149'67 
Qiconsiand=.scccexesweaveccesses 0:48 20°11 
South Australia ...............- 0-18 7-91 
Western Australia... ........6 0:04 1:99 
INGwaZiPa land sccseasstesssescsts 1:79 144°74 
TASTOTINIssssscxsosscsecvetccens? 1:12 54°55 
WOU testacstsscasraestavarceswacd 0:47 30°55 


Here, again, Tasmania’s relative position is far from creditable. 
As regards horses, cattle, and sheep she takes up the 4th position only. 

The order of each Colony as regards stock-carrying capacity is as 
follows :— 


Horses.—(1) Victoria ; (2) New Zealand; (3) New South Wales; 
(4) Tasmania; (5) Queensland; (6) South Australia; (7) Western 
Australia. 

Cattle—(1) Victoria; (2) New Zealand; (3) Queensland ; (4) 
Tasmania; (5) New South Wales; (6) South Australia; (7) Western 
Australia. 

Sheep.—(1) New South Wales; (2) New Zealand; (3) Victoria ; 
(4) Tasmania; (5) Queensland; (6) South Australia; (7) Western 
Australia. 


As regards absolute number, the following are the relative positions 
for 1888 in respect of Horses, Cattle, and Sheep :— 
Horses.—(1) New South Wales; (2) Queensland; (3) Victoria ; 
(4) New Zealand; (5) South Australia ; (6) Western Australia; (7) 
Tasmania. 
Cattle—(1) Queensland; (2) New South Wales; (3) Victoria ; 
(4) New Zealand; (5) South Australia; (6) Tasmania; (7) Western 
Australia. 
Sheep.—(1) New South Wales; (2) New Zealand ; (3) Queens- 
re ae Victoria; (5) South Australia; (6) Tasmania ; (7) Western 
ustralia, 


Live Stock—Number in the Colony.—Decennial Return. 
TE ATE TSA STRANI THU OEE AERA NT ORE GREENE ES SEEM SL AD 


Horned Cattle, Sheep, * Mules and 5 
io To Horses. (including Calves. ) | (including Lambs.) i Asses. Pigs: 


ce 


1870280. se Mince daes~o taes 24,593 129,317 1,847,888 38,610 
188021. 5, ee Gare Po. Peance 25,267 127,187 1,796,715 48,029 
1881-2....... eee cso sedis 25,607 180,526 1,861,857 49,660 
11) 2% Fee see) eee See 25,857 122,504. 1,845,455 47,826 
USE AS ee oer ee ee 26,840 130,525 1,831,069 55,774 
TBR42D .. Ge ccs dhse so cheae 27,188 +128,834 1,720,027 57,303 
1885-6..... fs EIR a BES 28,610 188,642 1,648,627 67,395 
WSBGSG. . ism sie cicle PIR s Rae etn 29,684 148,665 1,609,046 73,118 
UA ee ee aa roe 29,528 147,092 1,547,242 52,408 
1888-9......0..005 Bales delat 29,288 142,019 1,480,065 43,227 


OPE 
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* Including Sheep on Islands in Bass’ Straits. 


Live Stock Imported and Slaughtered. 


The following is a summary of the Live Stock imported, almost wholly for slaughtering purposes, 
together with the number of animals actually slaughtered in Hobart and Launceston, during the years 
1870 and 1880 to 1888 :— 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. CATTLE. PIGS. 
YEAR. 
Imported. Slaughtered.* Imported. Slaughtered.* Imported. Slaughtered,* 
AOIO wc c%aee ose 17,515 89,585 1653 7196 ae 3863 
ESO Re sci. cetee< ° 11,193 89,203 1708 8319 700 4740 
ASSL o. o5. Pune on 11,458 87,473 1953 9131 SO 5054 
NS82 eect coe 4795 89,890 927 9610 44 5476 
HBAS Ge decieles «ite 10,967 96,015 943 10,067 8 6077 
ROBES. <ioi- wreie slate 27,760 95,098 462 9718 4 7897 
188537 0.06 Bin We 65,339 102,493 1353 9544 4 7789 
iAS86.. ww cvere so oe 52,088 106,074 601 9393 5 9408 
BEST sro00 3x 0 cts ee 50,790 101,439 1907 8735 4 9359 
LCBO Tbe 2 Fate 76,097 99,541 2975 9418 1 7917 


a ER SE ES SEED ORS REST LSS SSSSENSA SIRES S1QSMATE NONE SSP ERE 9 TL RE GRE RRR RSE A IR, «Ne EEE 


* At Hobart and Launceston only. 
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It is very difficult to arrive at a true estimate of the consumption 
of meat in all Tasmania. The only figures obtainable of any value are 
those relating to the consumption of meat in Hobart and Launceston. 
From computations made it is estimated that there are killed each year 
for home consumption— 

75 cattle and calves per 1000 persons. 
3340 sheep and lambs per 1000 persons. 
It is apparent, therefore, so far as sheep are concerned, that local 
consumption still slightly exceeds the powers of local producers to meet 
local needs, for these figures indicate that whenever the natural increase 
falls below 7°5 per cent. in cattle and 25:5 per cent. in sheep, as compared 
with their respective permanent stocks living in any year, then meat’ 
must be imported, or the permanent stocks will dwindle away. This 
percentage, too, is only reckoned upon the wants of existing population. 
If the same percentage of meat be consumed by the population of each 
succeeding year, then the permanent stock of sheep and cattle must 
increase correspondingly; otherwise importations must supply de- 
ficiencies, or the percentage of natural increase raised to the level of 
current local wants. 
Stud Sheep Exported. 

The breeding of stud sheep for export to other Colonies has become 
a most profitable brarich of the pastoral industry. The very high prices 
which these sheep command in the neighbouring Colonies is highly 
complimentary to the skill of Tasmanian stock-breeders. The following 
abstract for the last ten years shows the rapid increase of this branch of 
industry :— 


Year. garry Value. Value per Head. 
No. £ os - 8.2. 
385 14,984 38 18 2 
1306 38,305 29 6 7 
1937 34,012 1 Age Be 
2913 62,275 gieey. 36 
2966 66,743 2210 Ra 
3249 58,105 iby at Wy fae} 
2207 32,689 1416 3 
4005 54,337 1311 4 
4140 56,045 1310 8 
4358 58,932 13 10 6 

Wool. 


The clip of Wool for the year 1888, as ascertained by Exports 
during the 12 months ending 30th November, 1889, is estimated to be 
7,203,092 lbs., and the declared value is stated to be £331,780, equal to 
11-05d. per lb. It is doubtful, however, whether the same mode of 
declaring values is observed by all exporters, and therefore too great 
reliance should not be placed upon the Varying rate as deduced from 
total weights and values of any single year. The Wool actually exported 
during the year 1888, irrespective of the clip of any particular season, 
was 6,977,000 Ibs., and the nominal export value is stated to be 
£306,930. The four following tables give information regarding Wool 
and Wool exports, the yearly average for each quinquennial from 1851 
to 1880 inclusive, and the actual for the years 1881 to 1888. 


SHEEP-wAsHING and Shearing. 


1888s 
418287. 1883. Compared with previous Year. 
Increase. : Decrease. 
Number of Sheep-owners who washed their eee ' 
Defore! Shearing <.....0<..cs.scsscscecesesees Seneasepsanees toveenecs 24 60 36 eee 
Number of plier: owners who sheared their Sheep i in | 
ROU DTOAROMaweataesesecuctecteralaccascersaccsdccesncascuareiss sksae 2090 1939 oo 51 
Numser of Schedules received; &ce. 
| | 1888-9 
1887-8. 1888-9. Compared with previous Year. 
Increase. Decrease. 
Number of Persons from whom Agricultural oh] Live 
Stock Returns were obtained ............ccccsccssssesercoonss 7904 8202 398 ask 
Number of Persons from whom Live Stock Returns P 
only were obtained .....0.....csscoeceeceees poke iaeteteese ssp 0 2161 2516 355 
Number of Persons from whom a penal Returns 
ON]Y Were ODtAINEM ip sccscassesses3ctencuasnsesasectscceccnsscnSs 62 137 75 ves 
Wheat reaped by Machine ............000008 .(No. of Acres) | 84,442 34,729 287 ie 


A 
It is very probable that these figures are less than the actual number, the returns of the Local Collectors, from which they are taken, 
being somewhat defective in regard to these particulars. 


Woot exported, being the Produce of 1888. 


Quantity. Value. 
Ibs. £ 
Wool, the produce of 1888, exported in December, 1888 ...... cre ATCO Seaseektneess steecsesesseseeneeeess 2,017,040 ... 124,980 


Wool, principally the produce of 1888, exported between lst J: anuary ‘and 30th N ovember, 1889...... 4,686,052 ... 206,800 
7,208,092 331,780 
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Yietp of Wool, 1851-1888—Average per Year. 


ee LTS 


Period. No, of Sheep. vey he ened Value, £. 
2,008,502* 5,608,567 305,091 
1,694,386 5,132,539 389,907 
1,733,158 4,781,396: 379,624 
1,583,298 5,068,373 342,502 
1,525,105 5,349,369 366,105 
1,806,336 7,757,561 478,225 
1,847,479 8,269,724 498,400 
1,845,455 7,748,500 432,768 
1,831,069 8,257,765 450,367 
1,720,027 8,215,101 453,567 
1,648,627 5,774,142 260,480 
1,609,046 8,175,780 310,934 
1,547,242 9,740,200 415,425 
1,430,065 6,977,000 306,930 


Wool 


Nominal Value of Wool exported. 
exported g 
per Sheep, Ibs. | per Sheep. Per Ib. 
Son aie: re renew. 

2:79 0 3 0-46 0 1 1:29 
3:02 Q 4 7:22 0 1 3:89 
2°76 0 4 4:57 0 1 7:06 
3:20 0 4 391 O 1 4:22 
3°44 0 4 961 0 1 4:45 
4:23 0 5 354 0 1 280 
4°47 0 5 4:75 O 1 2-46 
4:19 0 4 8:28 Oe erT 20 
4°51 0 4 11:08 0 1 1:08 
4°78 0 5 38:29 O% 2 1:25 
3°50 0.3, 1:92 0 O 10°83 
5:08 0 38 10:38 0 0 9:13 
6:30 0 5 4:44 0 O 10:24 
4°88 0 4 351 0 O 10:56 


ee 
* It is probable that the number of sheep during these years may have been over-estimated. The quantity of wool, and the price per sheep, favour this view. 


Mines and Quarrizs.—Gold Mining. 


The following is an abstract of the results of Gold Mining during last Decade :— 


a TL NS SEE SSE SSE ST 


1879.|1880.|1881./1882,1863.1884.1885. 


2060 


1653 


Average number of persons employed........ssssseeeeeeeseeeees 
Approximate value of mining plant .........:sssssseseeeees 


Gold produced Sede Ls aaa nee La 


Quantity .... 


1286} 1591 


OZSs. 


Gold exported ; +++ OZS. 


1433 
£ | 60,200| 67,200] 84,600 |110,600 |112,100 | 98,650] 93,600 
60,155 | 52,595 | 56,693 | 49,122] 46,578| 42,340] 41,241 
£ 230,895 |201,297 [216,901 |187,337 |176,442 |160,404 |155,309 
38,896| 50,999} 54,348] 41,277| 45,052| 34,848] 37,498 
WATE beta ba dadg sRiciaksoruckaaesaas we £ [145,723 |201,655 [211,253 |160,910 |173,561 |132,010 |141,319 


1080 868 


1886. 


1887.|1888. 


837} 824] 893 
93,600] 93,675 | 100,950 
81,015| 42,609| 39,611 
117,250|158,533 | 147,154 
27,757| 37,252] 33,560 
104,402|140,584 | 127,562 


vee 
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It would appear that, as} compared with the previous year, the 
number of persons employed has increased by 69; yield has decreased 
to the extent of 2998 ozs.; and value has decreased £11,379. 

The yield per man is given in the following table for the years 
1887, 1888, and the average for the last decade. 


Yiexp of Gold per Man. 


Average per Year of 
1888. 1887. | Decade 1879-88. 


——— 


Cr OlAMTOG UGE cscascssccctscesoseedskassees £) 147,154 158,533 175,152 
Average of men employed per day, No. 893 824 1252 
Average value of gold produced per man 

DELAY CAlisenctgtsevedeestotssccncccatsass £ 164°79 192°39 139-90 


Tin Mining. 


The results of Tin-mining for the years 1887 and 1888 are as 
follows :— 


1887. 188s. 
Alluvial Lode Alluvial Lode 
Claims. | Mines. se tos Claims. | Mines. Botts 
Persons employed .... No. 2193 69 2262 1825 77 1912 
Mines or Claims....... No. 807 4 811 173 3 176 
Tin Ore produced— 
MOTINMeresentseececectascugcee 5562 140 5702 5128 117 5245 
WalniGastectcstsstcssceas £ |575,918 | 9890 | 585,808 | 342,969 8504 351,473 
Value per man........ -£ | 262°62 | 143°33 258:97 | 187:93 |110°44 183°82 


LE EE TS 


Although the above figures can only be regarded as rough approxi- 
mates, those relating to actual value are more correct than those shown 
in tables. The information has been kindly furnished principally by the 
various Collectors of Agricultural Statistics; but, as stated by many of 
the latter, they have not the necessary facilities for gaining accurate 
information, the mining centres being so scattered and too far distant to 
obtain with exactness the necessary particulars without incurring a eon- 
siderable expenditure. No -provision has hitherto been made for the 
cost of collecting mineral statistics. In the other Colonies the Mines 
Department has a special staff which undertakes this most necessary 
work, 

Notwithstanding these difficulttes, it may be affirmed that the above 
figures are substantially correct, and are fully borne out by a reference 
to the metallic tin actually exported during the year. 
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Tin exported from Tasmania, 1873-88. 


435,409 
316,311 
303,203 
341,736 
375,775 
361,046 
376,446 
301,423 
357,587 
363,364 
407,857 
426,326 


4,366,483 


It is satisfactory to find that the gradual improvement in the price of 
tin during the past year has had the effect of raising export value £18,469 
as compared with the former year, and that the quantity exported shows 
an increase of 169 tons as compared with the quantity exported in 1887. 
It is also interesting to note that the aggregate value of Tin exported 
only falls short of the Public Debt of Tasmania on 31st December, 
1888, by £132,987. 

There is always a considerable difference between Tin Ore produced 
and Metallic Tin exported during any one year, owing to the fact that 
large quantities of ore and metal in transit or in stock belonging to one 
year are exported during the following year. 

Of the total Tin produced during /888, the following is a statement 
of the relative importance of the various Tin-producing centres of 
Tasmania :— 


Tons Ore, Per cent to Total. 


North-Western Division 2767 52:76 
North-Eastern Division 2451 46°73 
South-Eastern Division ane ae 
Western and South-Western Division...... 27 ‘51 
5245 100:00 
Sar —— 


The following particulars regarding this important industry will also 
be of considerable interest :— 


eee EES SE SSERIIN SRESIRSRSISSSSISES (EERE 
oo 


1883. 1i8s4. i885. | 1886. | 1887. 188s. 


FP Fee tei ver Aa line ede tay ab Sm Pan Aa We Shee eer Ad eH 
gmax..| 94138 4 | 8217 1) 88 14 7 |-99" 4. 2 115-0) 0} 120 18-12 


Yearly mean price (English quotation) per ton........ -} min. .| 9115 0/80 010/85 2 6|96 711 |l08 9 2|115 5 7 
SV ee NA eT smax...| 016 1| 018 93| 01411 | 017 53} 0 19 103] 019 33 
socal quotation per UMit™ ss. Spessateccusatscarctcer > min..| 015 7| 013 4| 014 43} 016 103 O18 93] O18 6 
Average per cent. of assay of dressed tin ore ....... «+. per cent.| 72°00 72:00 72-00 72:00 72-00 72°00 
Average yield at smelting works. ........-++++ese0+ .+ per cent.) 69°65 70°58 70°28 68°81 67°85 69:08 
Mean assay of Mount Bischoff Metallic: til .....<-.0sessuwne per cent.| 99°87 99°88 99°89 99°89 99°88 99-88 


* The unit of tin is equivalent to 1}, of the ton of metallic tin. 


“NOILLOAGOUd 


LVS 
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Coal Mines. 


Of Coal Mines there were 14 in operation during the year 1888, 
which, in all, produced 41,577 tons, valued at pit-mouth at £16,413. 
This is over the yield of 1887 by 13,914 tons, and above the average 
yield of the last decade by 27,172 tons. 

Now that railway communication has been extended to the Fingal 
District, where many important seams of coal occur, we may expect a 
still more rapid development of the coal-mining industry in Tasmania. 
It is noteworthy that in the district named the output of coal was raised 
from 3820 tons in 1886 to 20,509 tons in 1887, and 34,105 tons in 1888. 


Mineral Leases, Sc. 


Return of the Number of Leases in force on the 8lst December each Year, 
for the purpose of mining for Metals and Minerals, of the Area of Land 
leased, and of the Amount of Rental, for the Year 1880 and the Period 
1885-1888, inclusive. 


18860. | 1885. 1886. |1887.| 188séea. 
Tron— Dee Te et | ee Oe rah RIES PLE 
No. of Leases ......00..: 7, 
BAIOR eacten cuucese acres 500 
PRantaleecracss dacrerece os 115 ‘ 
Tin-— 
INOWOf Theses ..25.2cc0.05 407 740 683 712 1091 
AMG ceteris asecses acres | 18,976 29,479 24,879 24,599 83,845 
Rentals cscs orescescscs £ 4744 7370 6219 6150 8461 
Coal— 
No. of Leases ............ 6 28 41 43 37 
ATOM arsisesstasccey acres 1144 4404 7082 7802 53384 
HLGHGis aivodectwestecees £ 147 551 885 975 667 
Slate— 
No. of Leases............ 5 3 3 3 2 
PATH cada sr oecnce'e acres 299 122 122 85 100 
HEN talics evs soetecesires £ 37 15 15 11 13 
Lime— 
No. of Leases’.....:..... 
PATOM éciavcctiasce acres 
BREN CHI ee cecah es cseneres £ 
Bismuth— 
No. of Leases............ 1 
PAT ORM cccssatieceae acres 80 
. MOV Lae ev cecces caren ce £ 20 
opper— 
are: OL AL CASEBx <fanetse cee 4 5 
PATCH rsa vadbusnc ste acres 560 
TRENCAL i, ves esticreccsece £ 140 
Freestone— 
No. of Leases.....:...... 1 1 1 
PANOD so sanscacisetes acres 20 20 20 
PONLAl ty cy sovesssedats ab 3 3 3 
Galena— 
No. of Leases............ w 1 1 
PAT OW  weacsenscsseee acres 41 80 80 nea 
HRORIALS hove sheotneseces ne 11 20 20 
Gold— 
WN OF TiGASES Lt toisercee 101 189 128 807 279 
PAN AGicietncs cove cnet acres 999 1835 1308 3083 2869 
Rental. ..:... messeness £ 999 1835 1308 3083 2869 
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Return of the Number of Leases in force—continued. 


1880. 1885. 1886. |1887.| 1888. 

Silyer— 

No. of Leases ........... ne oe eae 14 123 

"ARCH ATi. zcceees . acres Bae ies a 740 6830 

Rentals eo issceceessss ach ee sae ses 185 1707 
Shale— 

No. of Leases............ oes xan ace is ee 

ATOR esvsceacdes +. acres ea sue a ae tee 

MUON GAL: <p cave cess ocectes aa ee See es a a 
Torat— 

No. of Leases ........... 533 | 957 857 1079 1532 

ATCA cscecssecseees ACKES | - 22,599 | 35,940 33,491 36,289 48,978 

GMa vediges a iscesitesee 5313 =| 9793 8450 10,406 13,717 


With respect to the nominal decrease in year 1885 in Number of Leases in force and 
acreage, the Secretary of Mines gives the following explanation :—“ Of the mineral and 
gold leases cancelled during the year 1885, a very large proportion, certainly 80 per cent., 
had been taken up whilst the scrip-broking mania was in progress, for purely speculative 
purposes, and in very few cases had any mining been done or attempted to be done upon 
the ground. Upon the subsidence of the excitement the rents were allowed to fall into 
arrear, and the leases were consequently forfeited.’”” Much of the same ground has since 
been retaken up in smaller areas and worked. 


MisceLLaAnreous Mining, 1888. 


Silver. Copper. 
Locality. a 
No. of Quantity No. of Quantity 
Persons raised, | Value, | Persons raised, | Value. 
employed. | Tons Ore, employed. } Tons Ore. 
£ 
Midland Division— 
Westbury (Frankford) .... 5. a Beal 8 100 - 
North-Western Division — 
ELCAZIOW OOUL aso orciniciafeleve steve 10 400 | 5600 ae Ba Sb 
Western Division— | 
Mount Zeehan ,.... curators 24 | 17 2381 ab Ae Pr 
(ee ee ee eee 
TRO bal beer stele orate Siete 34 417 aa 8 100 He 
* Not ascertained. t Estimated. 


Stone Quarries. 


During the year 1888 there were 26 quarries stated by Collectors 
to be in operation, employing on an average 96 men. 
The following is a statement of the Stone Quarries for lime and 
building purposes :— 
Quantity. Value. 
IB IGELONG ipa raccintaietactetaie cieleleloyeie jae sisetONS = = 
Limestone ..... connor topper eel 1808 £2150 
Flagstone and Freestone .,... cubic feet 230,442 £3831 
This account, however, is probably much under the mark, as there 
is a considerable quantity of stone quarried which cannot be ascertained 
by Collectors in some districts, 
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Trapes AND MANUFACTORIES. 


The number of Trades and Manufactories enumerated for the year 
1888 is 3559. It is more than the number for the previous year by 
118. The following isan abstract of the principal groups for the years 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 :— 


1884, | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. |1888s. 


Trades relating to, and manufacture 
of, Machines, Tools and_Instru- 


WHONUS* ssisciatecccschsorseatccs ests No. 272 273 272 287 292 
Building Houses » 458 487 484 487 432 
Drinks and Stimulants............ - 468 463 467 461 471 
General Dealers avic.es.cccctesscss <7 427 410 434 450 483 
Supply of Food ...ccccsesscesscsees ee hea) 574 553 568 599 
D1 Ra He ae ii » | 360 326 327 365 420 
Miscellaneous: ..:....:00-sc0sseeoee 3 741 798 819 823 862 

|S Ae eS eee eee 
MGUAt ses totiekiets » | 8295 | 338381 | 3856 | 3441 | 8559 


Jam Manufactories. 


The foliowing particulars regarding the Jam Manufactories, which 
are wholly confined to Hobart and its vicinity, are of considerable 
interest :— 


1884, | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 188s. 


Establishments working ......... No. *8 Li) #8 *8 es 
Persons employed......... Males, No. 177 143 111 97 93 
DBO eas eewa eee ass Females, No. 105 70 77 74 50 
Capital invested in buildings, equip- 
PROMI MUOteseneesenatoa ve qnsesescseers £1} 38,600) 40,800) 42,825) 35,075) 38,850 


Jam manufactured 


.. Ibs. |4,576,860)|2,542,240/2,884,524/2,545,619/2,356,519 
Total value 


« £] 86,321] 41,929) 46,008) 43,3802) 37,828 


WHIMGEpeTal De vcsnisartiseasseseeas d. 4°53) 3:96 3°83 4:08 3°85 
Jam Exported iccsecsseseecees Ibs. |3,283,013)2,741,737/2,121,850}1,942,623/2,183,940 
SVAN Gt sscrs gisteasassseeacustocece £| 72,766; 59,653) 45,597; 35,647) 29,623 
Jam sold for local consumption.. lbs. | 175.400} 169,660) 279,430| 344,310) 472,979 
Wall) nc noo ROO ER EOIOR £ 3365 3037 4657 5694 7605 


Raspberries and other fruit used in 
manufacture of Jam (estimated ) Ibs. |3,042,524|1,868,723/1,950,539}1,857,052|1,679,100 


* Exclusive of Fruit Depots. 


In Jam Manufacture for year 1888, there is a decrease in quantity 
of 189,100 lbs. as compared with 1887 ; a decrease in absolute value of 
£5474 ; and a decrease in the average value per lb. of °23d. 

In addition to Jam, some of our manufacturers export fruit to other 
Colonies simply parboiled without sugar. In this state the fruit is termed 
“pulp,” and is afterwards manufactured into Jam in the Colony to which 
it is exported. The value of pulp exported in 1888 was £4509. The 
present heavy duties levied upon our Jam exports in some Colonies are 
stated to be the cause of this mode of export, which seriously threatens 
the Jam manufacturing industry of this Colony. 


Breweries. 


Of the 14 Breweries in operation in Tasmania during the year 1888, 5 are situated in Hobart, 4 in Launceston, 
and 5 in the country districts. The following abstract shows the particulars ‘of importance as regards the years 1883, 
1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 :— 
a ce 


1883. 1issdz. | i885. 1886. 1887. 1888s. 

HBTOWERICS ficetitaa tatu svt coc cseNse sdecvecseesene uainoseracood No. 9 val 13 14 14 14 
Persons employed . oe 103 110 114 124 134 115 
Capital invested ...... gaa se 86,332 87,176 100,686 105,376 103,376 194,051 
Boarshrowedis sot. screed ees seccnee tenses .-. galls. | 1,297,762 | 1,243,742 | 1,278,428 | 1,296,572 | 1,293,291 1,398,602 
Ditto per head of population .. shee 5 10°43 9:69 9°55 9°57 9°24 8°99 
DU by! ees tea ee Petals ie he rate £ 15,058 13,847 14,421 15,085 15,492 15,233 


— eee 
Thus, the production of Tasmanian Beer has decreased +25 galls. per head of population as compared with the 
previous year. 


Gas Works. 


1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 

IN Umber On GassW OLks «oi vcies..50-.vsccsseseseaccasede Rec raetn os seeneastes seaches 2 2 Dor 3 3 
UVIECONARSOUOLOLS hascatcceecsccdn ne nies dostryssseccseasecendssessschesw etal ce 5 6 6 | 8 8 
MOpiC Capacity arecc. sss saves cas cessece ses --» feet 219,000 319,000 319,000 | 482,000 482,000 
@abic fest consumed during year ..:.5...0.stes.sscsecnsssecseunascesstivccctess - | 65,449,100 | 75,137,300 | 80 5775, 600 | 88,400 000 91,555,500 
Men Sth Ona sper etsrcacteacotsarsccca vo lecccssvevesskocceds fetednessse miles 48 55 58 62 64 
Length of Service Pipes to Lamps and Consumers..... v... miles 216 21* 67 | 65 70 
Estimated cost ...... Sesevevecee béadeceas Sscerceeducesovesecoesecesccdscoce aoetrtn Seeks 109,000 110,500 131,408 | 156,500 159,550 


* Length of Service Pipes for Hobart not fully stated in these years, 
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Saw Mills. 
1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 
WT Sie ssvesteenscaKerr< ss No 51 62 63 57 62 
Persons employed... No. 708 734 759 764 862 
Capital invested......... £/ 104,450 | 106,145 | 126,640 | 130,045 | 122,438 
Value of Timber sawn £| 115,884 114,871 108,342 111,750 | 146,432 

Waterworks. 


The several systems for the storage 
mania have been constructed at a cost 
following is an abstract of the particulars : 


and supply of water in Tas- 
of £219,201, of which the 


4 ; Length of Aqueduct 
Storage Capacity. audeReticnlation: Cost. 
galls. m. ch. £ 
TESST yeaa ca cee cere 100,000,000 73 20 135,000 
Launceston ............ 1,050,000 64 11 68,701 
Campbell Town 6,048,000,000 4 0 12,500 
New. Norfolk: :.....cs.cscsssscscesescsooees W 4. 10 8000 
6,149,050,000 145 41 219,201 
2 When completed, > Not ascertained. 
Brichyards and Potteries. 
1886. 1887. 1888. 
Number of existing Establishments ...... 56 50 51 
Number of Establishments working®...... 50 42 45 
Steam-power used in Establishments...... 5 6 8 
ENQine€S ssecceseeasseeseceasvreerenoseees oer 5 6 9 
HLOLS€=POWED serssseeeeeserccnnensscssenens 80 93 103 
Hand-power used in Establishments ...... 13 15 19 
Horse-power used in Establishments...... 31 20 17 
Water-power used in Establishments...... 1 1 1 
Number of hands employed .........ssess0e+ 239 250 954 
Number of Bricks made .........1seeseeeee 9,237,000 9,477,000 10,069,000 
Value of Bricks made £17,461 £17,863 £28,644 
Value of Pottery made £9665 £6720 £4200 
Approximate cost of Buildings, &c?....... £21,484 £21,006 £21,365 
a ee 
4 Of these numbers the following is an analysis :— 
1886. 1887. 1888. 
Potteries only ©. i. sae cree ec enes 3 2 1 
Potteries and Brickyards........... 2 2 2 
Brickyards only ....-eeeseseeeeees 45 38 42 


> Partly estimated. 
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Tanneries and Fellmongeries. 


Number of existing Establishments ...... 35 
Number of Establishments working®* .... 33 
Steam-power used in Establishments .... 10 
EDgines ......-.scccceseseeee eetactsrevecees 11 
FIOrSe-POWEF ......2..ccesseeevensceer sven 109 
Hand-power used in Establishments...... 23 
Number of hands employed..............++ 289 
Ditto Holders or Pits in use........... 674 
Ditto Hides tanned............... Doz. 31,516 
Ditto Skins stripped, &c. ...... Doz. 29,916 
Value of Products—Leather ............4+ £55,103 
WYO Ol ccOrnecessssstee £41,285 

Approximate cost of Buildings, &c. ...... £38,974 


8 Of these numbers the following is an analysis :— 


33 

30 

8 

9 

150 

22 

196 

589 
92,838 
25,958 
£51,240 
£30,653 
£29,860 


1886. 1887. 


Fellmongeries only ........see+eeee 5 
PIAYIN GTAOR LONELY ceeetcs ferermtodatetb ola saeco aap 13 
Tanneries and Fellmongeries........ 15 


Soap and Candle Manufactories. 


Districts in which industries are situated—Selby, Launceston, Glenorchy, Hobart. 


Number of Factories .......scsssecsessessees 4 

Steam-power used in Establishments... 3 
Engines ....sccsceseseee 3 
Horse-power 58 

Power (in 1 Establishment).........+.+++ Hand power 


Number of hands employed .......... afc 
Quantity of Soap made .......... 
Ditto Candles made 


Ditto Soda made ............. 
Value of Soap made .....c.sssseccsereveeees 

Ditto Candles made .......... 

EDItLONSOGG INATO! <o¢escescesccesnvacses 


Approximate cost of Buildings and 
Equipment ........ Sivetierterccsset saree £16,900 


Hand power 


only 
41 
1050 
272 
274 
£24,380 
£9002 
£1968 


£18,000 


10 

122 

16 

157 

489 
19,476 
14,042 
£49,913 
£28,569 
£26,722 


188s. 


£19,900 
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Flour Mills. 


Number of existing Establishments..............66+. 51 50 49 
Number of Establishments working .......0.:.000. 44 44 428 
Steam-power used in Establishments ...........66+. 27 15 13 
1 STH SST? hicracrino te SSboeeceE EERO ae er CPR CEO PE ey 27 15 13 
ELOMSE=TOWORaeeee sccsie feectihecoet ee teat es 346 313 299 
Water-power used in Establishments ........s.0.660. 15 27 26 
HLOISe=pOw Or sessccsvtcreeee niet ks oiih oa ohs 365 338 296 
Water and Steam-power used in Establishments 2 5 3 
MICOS etaneniendiesettditessatetrte hen ee, 2 5 3 
ELOTRG= DONWON raesare mee eeny, catia sci a ceec in 47 103 75 
Number of Hands employed ........s:..cscessceeseeees 122 119+ 104 
Grain operated upon, Wheat...........06e. Bushels| 718,143 772,438+ | 668,792 
Ditto, other Grain. ............ece0ee0ee Bushels} 149,188 109,939+ |. 98,726 
Quantity of Flour produced ........s0000000. Tons} 17,822 18,487 | 14,165 
Approximate value of Buildings & Equipment £| 63,280* | 57,8701 | 59,280 


* Information given in respect to 49 Establishments, + Information given in respect 


to 44 Establishments, + Information given in respect to 47 Establishments. § Working 
and returning information. 


Woollen Mills. 
a ST 


1886. | 1887. i8ss. 
Number of Establishments supplying in- 
HOM ALL ONarests ts dries careers ot ncteis, eas 3* 3 3 
Power used in 2 Establishments, steam, 
ROUSING rey crcaa tears siti vaeostes vase chen +e| == 28) HP = 30 H.P. = 46 HP 
Ditto, 1 Establishment, water.. | =20 HP = 25 HP = 25 HP 
Number of Persons employed............006. 80 68 72 
Quantity of Wool used........cccsssseee lbs. 124,400 106,600 157,400 
aVele? Of PrOdUCtBisss1cscscscbevececsscaues £ 12,000 15,500 15,054 
Estimated Capitaltinvested in Buildings, 
SS AR ac £ 20,500+ 20,500+ 20,500+ 


* One Establishment not working during whole year. t Partly estimated. 


Bark Mills. 


886. |1887.|1888. 


8 

7 

ids 

97 

1 

60 = 
79 60 59 « 

saeee meaeees Tons | 10,528 9445 9672 
Weinnesesatesesoceecdecseacseasiseteces £ | 64,857 |63,005 | 76,115 

Capital invested in Buildings, &c....... Mesegeaisivcseccere £18,950 [12,000 | 12,205 


* 1 Establishment not working. 
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Engineering Establishments.* (Including Foundries. ) 


1886.|1887.| 1888. 


Number of existing Establishments............00..-00 chee 15 15 14t 
Number of Establishments working..........sssceecseerseee 15 14 14 
Steam-power used in Establishments... eictanense: 13 14 il 
PINGS ecsmarcesescescncossscncsttciests occas eceeeen sae tc ogee 13 14 17 
FEVORSG=[IOWOP, srencccsschses scwacsissesescisoacese tes speceevodhe 82 144 — 
Gas-power used in Establishments.. Roars 2 — 2 
Engines...... sates eecek teate eons cccacenonng tedcteatens 2 — 2 
EL GESE-PO WOKS codiscrsciveosesduessetecsceses Ge esusonsunatevns 54 — 4} 
Steam and Gas-power used in 1 establishment....... eat _ — | 10nP. 
AGIA OTs OL SR OTSOUS.ssccessetascicnencsseitseesteess< pee eoueenses 191 239 247 
Approximate amount of Capital invested............. .- £ | 35,700 {46,000 | 53,900 
Approximate value of Products......... Rbaenetesesveasetes £ | 26,290 | 54,300 | 54,400 


* Not including industries attached or subsidiary to other large Establishments, such as 
Railway workshops, &e. + Particulars in respect to two establishments estimated. 


~ Summary of Principal Mines and Manufacturing Industries, 1888. 
MINES AND QUARRIES. 


Estimated Value of 


Number of anla'eai 
Establish- Beno S semis 
7 ployed. Lands, Build- 
ene Products. ings, and 
Equipment. 
= . £ £ 
Gold Mining .......... stelle eisce ab 824 158,533 93,675 
LS eo modes Gaon Seapuet ans 176 1912 426,326 an 
Silver ..... bapes BOOUMDOCLan ; bf 34 5838 
WOW ORIe erctstiecistels ct ee ere siela «are a 8 100 ac 
HU tenpe ey relent oak ciachsie soe steve is 104 16,413 a 
UO TIHLEX OM mactare stores acturavafel ofthe! slefats 26 96 5981 : 
Total Mines and Quarries. . A068 2978 613,191 
MANUFACTORIES. 
Saw-mills ..... deh he ontcat ts 62 862 | 146,432) 122,438 
Bark-mills ....... Sar touaet : 8 59 76,115 12,205 
Brick-yards and Potteries...... 45 254 27,844 21,365 
Engineering Establishments.... 14 247 54,400 53,900 
Tanneries and Fellmongeries ... 24 157 78,482 26,722 
Soap and Candle Manufactories. 4 52 42,752 19,900 
Whoglter MiNB%s cin airssecsces xe 8 72 15,054 20,500 
(GABRYVIOLKBiretry clerst leis. cteie/s)2 nord 3 50 82,044 159,500 
Flour Mills ...... Spb ce asain 42 104 141,650 59,280 
Jam Manufactories..... Hetege 8 143 37,828 38,850 
Total Manufactories ...... 213 2000 652,601 534,660 
GRAND TOTAL ..... 5b 4978 | 1,265,792 se 


csaenereneenmeneimenemmeemmememne: cep eee enn 
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Value of Agricultural Produce, 1888. 


The following summary of the value of the various Agricultural 


Products for the year 1888 is based upon the average current prices in 
Hobart :— 


Summary showing the Approximate Value of Agricultural Produce, 1888. 


saids £ 

WVIHCATA.ai7a,cecoeststsiates tsascteeract ceeseaseenvoeee 819,497 bushels, at 5 0 204,874 
ESHBIOV. ccsrestaass=t 109,979 se ate 74) 6 24,745 
Oates oa ete etn wel PHI Sarg 946,354 ,, at 2 9 180,124 
Other Cereals... 120,959 Fate AG: 27,216 
POLRLOES s..ccevecseese 66,721 tons, at 75 0 249,703 
45,927 ,, at 60 0 187,781 

58,290 , at 80 0 283,160 

749,660 bs., at 1 0 37,488 

367,426 bushels, at 5 0 91,856 

, 21,872 ,, at 5 6 6014 
CO Grr ein altagec reseies cc ot aavrecciseetcussteeccese tens 124,356 i ates S246 21,762 
Other Garden and Orchard Produce........... 2,086,998 Ibs., at 0 1 8487 
£1,373,205 


. 


Summary showing the Approximate Value of Pastoral Produce, 1888. 
L 


es) 


Milk, Butter, and Cheese, from 28,047 milch cows, at £10.. 280,470 
Estimated value of Stock produced in 1888— 


Cattle, 21,035,.at £7; 7012 Calves, at 80s...........5. 157,763 
SEADOO TG DLO Ate SiGe, etaveleves ie roissicicete tel sieieceviere ents 134,069 
EDEMA D ed WaLOOS EOL mecn ca ar istenhets serctee vine Mewes 108,057 
IGT Ses 202 SE Ab OB sites alststelarsicein inn cate nalsteiee ernie 23,392 
Wool exported—Customs’ value .........c02eseeeees aay 306,930 
Wool used in Colony, 157,400 Ibs., at 1s. 6d. .......00+0- 11,805 
PLUM GoGo POX POLLO taxctela cpsfeteiaveialaiae ole sisted cleaners mies 56,045 
£1,078,531 


Notr.—The prices for stock includes all products such as meat, tallow, lard, 
hides, skins, horns, hoofs, bones, &c. Increase in cattle reckoned at 19°7 per cent. ; 
sheep, 25 per cent.; horses, 10 per cent.; pigs, 100 per cent.; calves killed, 25 per 
cent. of total increase. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


Law, Crime, and Protection. 


LEGISLATION. 


Durine the year 1888 (51 Vict.) there was only one Session of Parlia- 
ment, which opened on 29th May and closed on 4th February, 1889, 
covering a space of 251 days, i.e., 85 days more than in the preceding 

ear. 
During the Session there were introduced 96 Bills—of which 68 
passed into law; 28 were lost, discharged, or laid aside. Full particulars 
regarding the Bills which engaged the attention of Parliament will be 
found in Statistics for the year, pp. 270-274. 


Propatres AND Lettars of ADMINISTRATION. 


The following comparative abstract for the years 1887 and 1888 
shows the extent of business transacted under the foregoing heading :— 


Letters of 2 
eo eeeey Administration. Both. 5 2 
a el 
> - awo)n rand 
Number. piece hauls Number. Proper a sworn Number, | P" opera om) 4 $ 3 
£ £ £ £ 
ABE Zaieace 179 230,361 61 53,562 240 283,923 1183 
1888...... 182 202,246 67 38,813 249 241,059 968 
Increase 3 = 6 — 9 42,854 _ 
Decrease} -— 28,115 — 14,749 _— -- 215 


ee EE 


The average value of each property sworn under was—Probates, 
£1111; Letters of Administration, £579 ; both, £968. 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


There were 91 petitions in bankruptcy presented during the year 
1888, of which 5 were compulsory, and the remaining 86 voluntary. 
The total liabilities of the voluntary bankrupts amount to about £44,016, 
and the assets in respect of the same are stated at £13,380, i.c., 30 per 
cent. 

As regards the 5 compulsory cases presented—4 of which were 
adjudicated bankrupt and 1 dismissed—the assets are stated to he £261, 
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and the liabilities, £871; i.e., assets represented about 30 per cent. of 
the liabilities. 


Litigation. 


Civil Causes and other Cases tried. 


The following is an Abstract of the Civil Causes and Cases tried in 
the various Courts during the year 1888, together with comparisons 
with the former year and with the average of the last decade :— 


a sSNA 


188s 
Increase or Decrease as 
Average of ; 
1888.| 1887. | last Decade, eoutpaned with 
1879-88, |—__—_____—_—__ 
° Average of 
1887. Decade. 
Supreme Court, Ordinary 
J urisdiction— 
Summonses issued No. 404 464 432 — 60 — 28 
Causes tried ...... No. ll 21 14 —10 —83 
GiaImed se. stekces ces na as ae ees as fey 
PAW ATCC: : Aoecsceeuees £ 251 2611 1598 — 2360 — 1347 
Supreme Court, under Small 
Debts Act— 
Summonses issued No. 434 223 173 211 261 
Causes tried ...... No. 244 39 92 205 152 
GISIMOG Ss scteces cence ae; 11,069 7552 4597 3517 6472 
PASAT OU ccctvcieuie sere £ 5787*, 2416* 1865 3371 3922 
Court of Requests— 
Summonses issued No. 7148 | 6852 5144 296 2004 
Cases tried ......... No. 4750 | 4144 2974 606 1776 
IAIMEG: scescsccseactes £ | 36,719 | 39,026 29,418 — 2307 7301 
AWELAED sic. .scece sense £ | 28,692 | 23,698 17,152 —6 6540 
All Courts— 
Summonses issued No. 7986 | 7589 5749 447 2287 
Causes& Casestried No} 5005 | 4204 8080 801 1925 
Glpiieds:.ic1.s.asccees £| 47,788 146,578 | 34,015 1210 13,778 
Awarded ...ssccseoe £ | 29,730 |28,725 | 20,615 1005 9115 
ee a | es 
Norz.—The sign minus (—) shows a decrease. * Including Judgments entered up. 


Taken as a whole, it would appear from the foregoing abstract that 
the number of causes and cases tried in the various Courts during 1888 
was more than those for the previous year by 80], or 19-05 per cent., 
and also of the average of the decade by 1925, or 62:50 per cent. 
Only 62-67 per cent. of the summonses issued were actually proceeded 
with, and of the latter the amounts awarded only represented 62-21 per 
cent, of the amounts claimed. 


Divorce, Protection Orders, §c. 


There were 6 petitions under this head during the year 1888, 
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Offences. 


The classification now adopted is more in accordance with that of 
Victoria and other Australasian Colonies, and enables the Statistician 
more effectually to separate the purely civil cases from the criminal 
offences. Prior to year 1884 the Tasmanian classification included 
“non-payment of rates” and other purely civil eases among the “ minor 
offences.” This placed Tasmania at a disadvantage when comparisons 
were made with other countries. 

The following abstract shows the number of Offences dealt with in 
the various Courts for the five years ending with the year 1888 :— 


Comparative Table showing the Number of Offences, Apprehensions, 
Convictions, and Acquittals for the Quinquennium 1884-1888. 


eT 


Mean 
Offences, 1884./1885,./1886.| earliness of Five 
Years. 

Numerical. 

Reported to the Police..............s.00sesees 6815 | 6559] 7255} 6709} 6669} 6801 
Against the Person.....:..0.:..c.0s000000 584| 570) 536} 519} 454 533 
Against Property....... »| 1091} 1013} 1133} 1283] 1023] 1109 
Others Des cheaabesssusasacects? -.| 5130 | 4976} 5586| 4907] 5192] 5158 

Brought before Magistrates.................. 6273 | 5983} 6586 | 5932] 6164| 6188 
Aguinst the Persons sacs c. 557] 560) 511] 527] 454 528 
Against Property.......ss..ssccsceeseeee 663| 621) 683! 733) 569} 654 
Drunkenness........ 1577 | 1470] 1507' 1192] 1145] 1878 
Other Offences........ -.| 8476 | 3332) 8885 3480] 3996] 3634 

Summarily convicted. -.| 4843 | 4876 | 5253) 4806) 4595] 4855 

Committed for Trial: veccserts..11cc-ccucecees 79 71 76| 89 99 81 

Convicted after commitment.........00... 39 31 46-56 66 48 

Discharged or acquitted in Magistrates’ 

Courts stan naeenepevecaerssayethrsrtocsece tel sous 1360} 1036 | 1244 1037) 1470] 1229 
Ditto in Superior Court................. 13 12 | 138|- 26 19 16 

if 

Per 1000 Persons. 

Brought before the Magistrates............ 48°86 | 45:27 | 48°60 | 42-42 | 42-56 | 45-54 
Against the Person.............. ceonenee 4°34) 4:24] 3:77| 3:77] 8:00] 3:82 
ALBAINSG ELOPOILY. 020s cssacerviscvesccrees 5°16} 4:70} 5:04| 5:26] 394] 4:82 
Drunkenness pas oseewedieaservbenteanvetvs 12°28 | 11°12} 11°12] 852) 7:93] 10-20 
Oblien,; © Hencess.csscsvecccetecst\Oestecoon, 27-08 | 25:21 | 28°67 | 24:87 | 27°69 | 26°70 

Summarily convicted..........c.ses.cceseeseees 37°72 | 36°89 | 38-77 | 34:37 | 31:84] 35°92 

Per 10,000 Persons. 
Committed for Trial......cccsscscssssseseses 5°45 | 5°37] 5°61] 6:36) 686} 5:95 
Convicted after commitment...........s.000. 8°04} 2°35] 3°39 | 257] 457! 3:18 
Percentage. 

Summary convictions to Cases brought 

before Magistrates.............. «| 77°20 | 81:50 | 79°91 | 80°79 | 74:78 | 78:80 
Percentage of Convictions to Commit. 

ments after commitment ....... Ahosnuanecs 55°71 | 43°66 | 60°58 | 40:45 | 66°68 | 53-41 
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OFrFENcEs in Australasian Colonies and in the United Kingdom compared, 
for Quinquennium 1882-1886. 


NUMERICAL. 


Australasia. 
aa d E 
o i > = io} 
eset fa £ us) 
E alain aes 3 2 
ce 3 Z < a & Toran. | 
Bi eB Ie ay Ste le te Za 
5 2 g r= oie 5 £ 
g 3 Seles Glee cteae |e I 
- 4 eo B Ela 4 =) 
Apprehended or summoned: 
IL DASA e SACO nn Gnd 47,234) 65,936] 11,649] 14,672] 5089 7615 | 22,659] 174,854). 
USS eed eens statics; oss os .....| 48,974] 72,231] 13,804] 13,104] 4739 | 8039 | 23,090 183,981). 
MS Baia iisia cs se behets 51,397] 75,680} 15,518] 11,988] 4831 | 6273 | 23,572) 189,259). 
BBO e -rcia Sathactans 52,566] 77,092! 15,763) 10,406] 4900 | 5983 | 23,103) 189,813}. 
BRO tars se on eteayte 54,361) 81,503] 17,640} 8202) 5703 | 6586 | 21,662) 195,657). 
Mean of 5 years... .| 50,907| 74,489] 14,875] 11,674) 5052 | 6899 | 22,817) 186,713] .. 
Summarily Convicted or 
held to Bail : 
1882,.............++| 31,542! 50,126) 8025] 12,634) 3683 | 5942 | 16,573) 128,525 
1883.........+++«.+.| 33,480] 55,463} 9788] 11,378] 3450 5394 | 16,994! 135,947 
1884......0.e4-4 +4 ++| 34,456] 57,897] 11,620} 10,425] 3477 | 4843 | 17,968) 140,686) 
DEB cis cere sicic oe os .»..| 34,180) 59,345) 11,451) 8901) 3436 4876 | 17,804) 139,993 
PIS costes a iota vene 9 is Onna 36,599] 62,628) 12,841} 6850} 3980 | 6253 16,705} 144,856) 
Mean of 5 years... .| 34,050 57,092) 10,745] 10,038) 3605 | 5262 | 17,209) 188,001 
Committed for Trial : | 
TBS Qe vic ieiale aise sais 616} 1724; 308) 339} 90; 93 467| 3637] 22,030 
LSS) Goes SG ee otis 606} 1606, 427} 805) 72) 88 459} 3563) 20,251 
1884, ip vtales tetstecs 695} 1550} 555) 293) 64 70 509) 3736] 19,442 
DESO Ls <i 0% Peete 768) 1540 538) 240) 86 71 428 3671) 18,971 
MGSO ater cuca tek ietewelecoteisre 756) 1594, G11} 228) 95] 76 5386} 3896) 19,489 
Mean of 5 years.... 688, 1603 488 281; 81 80 480) 3701) 20,027 
Convicted after Commit- 
ment: 
[RTS in. 6rd Groevar nO 402) 1065 144 211; 46 36 219 2123} 15,897 
VS BERR Ae eee cress 350} 1008 193 166} 46 33 231 2027] 15,003 
LC apiao oe 407 928 274 127} 40 39 241 2056) 14,765 
MPD ereias: vase e aietors nae . 442 785) 267 133} 51 31 236) 1945) 14,029 
POR pirist sicustete nists aici ats 492 957 289 2245] 14,143 
Mean of 5 years....| 419} 948) 233 2079) 14,767 
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OFFENCEs in Australasian Colonies and in 
pared during Quinquennium 1882— 
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the United Kingdom com- 
1886 in relation to Population. 


Australasia. 
eS 
3 g = =z 
el a oae ne 2 2 
Particulars. 4 = 2 =) a 4 Toran| 
3 5 & = FS 3 s c=] 
& R FI a 3 = N 2 
5 5 g 2 KE: = g ie 
> 4 o a S is a =) 
as Ses teeeet| = = eee 
Apprehended & Summoned: Proportion per 1000 persons. 
PROB emcee siete eae 530°5 |829°6 |490°3 {506°1 |1674-6 | 630-9* [444-9 [608-6 | .. 
1883. A --|537°6 |865-°9 [515-3 |438°2 [1517-3 | 646°5* |436°2 (613-8 | .. 
1884. c + -/000°3 /859°2 [526-4 |388°3 |1494°3 | 486-6 [420-4 |604:7 | .. 
1885. Biwiele te evs 548°4 (828-1 |510°5 [3382-3 |1438-1 | 452°7 |408-0 1585-1] .. 
LORE Satine cisitea ier 550°8 |831°7 |580°5 |262-0 |1533-7 | 486-0 (372-1 1581-0 
Mean of 5 years. .|543-5 |842°9 |514-6 /385°6 |1581°6 |540°5 [418-1 598°6 | .. 
Summarily Convicted : 
SB Be rine! oe ite eae 354°3 |630°7 |837°7 |435-8 |1211-9 | 492-3* 1325-4 1447°3 | .. 
aT Tee RR a 367°5 |664°8 (365-4 |380°5 {1104-6 | 433°7* |320°1 1453.4 | .. 
1884................/368°9 |657°3 |394-2 1337°8 [1075-5 377°2 |327°3 |449°7] .. 
LL GTS Rome poner ++. -(856°6 |637°5 |370°8 |258°4 |1008°5 |368°9 |3814°5 |429-1] .. 
1886....++....++..../870°8 [639-1 |386-2 |218°8 |1070-4 |387°7 [285-3 1429-6 | _. 
Mean of 5 years. .|363°6 |645-9 |370°9 |326°3 |1094°2 | 412-0 1|314°5 [441-8] .. 
Committed for Trial : 
1882... . 6:9 | 21-7-| 13-0} °11°7 |. 29°6 iY) 9-2 | 12°7 | 6-2 
tO Boeri er aaric 6°7 | 19°3 ) 15°9 | 10°2 |- 23-1 je 8°7 | 11°9 | 5°7 
ECE OGM aceae ee 7'4 | 17°6 | 18°9 9°5 19°8 55 973 | 11:9 | 5:4 
I hs loon One perce 8505] 1626374 77) 223 5°4 76" |-E bee 
USBG Se wisysss wialtrrareseticts 7°7| 16°3 | 18-4 7°3 25°6 5°6 9°21 11°6 | 5°38 
Mean of 5 years..| 7:3 | 18°3 | 16°7°} 9°3' | 24°7 6°3 88] 11°8 | 58 
Convicted after Commit- 
ment: 
DBRS its wale dct ile» ee 4°56) 13°4] 6:1] 7:3] 15:1 2°9 4:3] 7:4] 4:5 
NSS Diecaiiie acicictentcctne EFT) pm bo i ba hay CL el ew Ey 2:7 4-4] 6°8 | 4°2 
OBS scitersis wary este avs 4-41 .10°5 | 9°35) 4°1 12°4 3°0 4-4 6°6 | 4°1 
LE Die Soa aarp rsemee 4:6/ 84] 87) 4:3] 15:0 2°4 4-2) 6°01 3°9 
UL ten Cle BOER ee 4:9} 9:8] 8-7] 3-9] 14°5 3°4 4:9) 6°71] 3°9 
Mean of 5 years..| 4:4| 10°8| 8:0| 5:0] 14:3 3°5 4°48 )° 627. ited 
Proportion of Conyictions 
after Commitment to Percentage. 
Committed : 
1882................| 65°3 | 61°8 | 46°8 | 62:2 | 51:1] 38°7 | 46°9 | 58-4 \73°8 
1883..... fear siaheitievenst 57°8 | 62-8 | 45°2 | 54°4] 63:9 | 37°5 | 50°3 | 56-8 174-1 
ASILE 5 Gees eer ec 58°6 | 59°9 | 49:4 | 43°3 62°5 | 55°7 | 47°4 | 55°1 175°9 
TSB OK ea, cuenta oe 57°8 | 53°5 | 49°7 | 55-4 59°3 | 43°7 | 55°1 | 54°1-173-9 
BBO sare canis lence ae 65:1 | 60-0 | 47°3 | 53:1] 56°8 | GO-5 | 53-6 | 57-6 |72°8 
Mean of 5 years..| 60°9 | 59°6 | 47°7 | 53-7 | 58:8 | 47:2 | 50°7 | 56-4 |74+1 
Proportion of Summary 
Convictions to Appren- 
sions and Summonses : 
LOTS eee states he Fs 66°78] 76°02) 68°89) 86-11] 72°37| 78-°73| 73°14] 73°57 
MOS sisvueis'ole ee e.cc colsie 68°36) 76°79) 70°90) 86°82) 72°80! 80°80] 73-38] 74°50 
URSA raeels lala ts. seam +.-.| 67°04) 76°50] 74°88) 86°98} 71-97) 77°20] 76-23) 74°33) 
BDU seiner: sioon ise cers 65:02) 76°98) 72°64) 77°76) 70°12) 81°50] 77-06) 73°32 
LOBB ys Sabbireogao 67°34] 76°84) 72°79) 83°52} 69-80) 79°91] 76°67 74°04 
Mean of 6 years. .| 66°91) 76°63] 72-02] 84-22] 71-41) 79°63) 75°30) 73°95 


A 
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AwnaLyseEs of Offences for which various Persons were Apprehended or 
Summoned in Australasia. 


Numerical. Per 1000 Persons. 
rT i : 8 : 
2.18 E S221. 0y E 5 
2 § ar 5 Pr) 38 3 2 E ae 5 
= iB be ad Ds c= ee tp 
Victoria— 
TSB Qiks. cout 4439 | 5228 | 11,749 | 25,818 | 4:99 | 5°87 | 13°20 | 29°00 
PRBS ies: festa 3875 | 4566 | 12,408 | 28,125 4°25 5°01 | 13°62 | 30°87 
18845 soo ecee 3648 | 4373 | 12,938 | 30,488 3°91 4°68 | 18°85 | 32°59 
BORD penises 4159 | 4233 | 13,580 | 30,594 4°34 4°42 | 14°17 | 31°92 
PERG Se iy cascichais cs 4190 | 4776 | 14,528 | 30,867 4°24 4°84 | 14°72 | 32:98 ae 
Mean of 5 years..| 4062 | 4635 | 13,041 | 29,168 4°35 4°96 | 13°71 | 81°47 | 54°49 
New South Wales— 
it) Dee precireran 9244 | 7446 | 22,280 | 26,966 | 11°63 ] 9°37 | 28°03 | 33°93 
PRBS coe Gareeios 10,569 | 6894 | 23,178 | 31,490 | 12°79 8°26 | 27°78 | 37°74 
TES2 e370 +++++| 10,059 | 7160 | 25,428 | 33,033 | 11°42 8°13 | 28°87 | 37°50 
UCI GT Saree iria) 9518 | 7200 | 27,493 | 32,872 | 10°22 7°74 | 29°58 | 35°31 
DESO a nid cstee 10,135 | 7355 | 27,722 | 36,291 | 10°34 7°51 | 28°29 | 37°03 rin 
Mean of 5 years..| 9905 | 7213 | 25,220 82,130 | 11°28 8°20 | 28°50 | 36°30 | 84°28 
Queensland— 
CLS eee 1532 | 1140 3771 5206 6°45 4°80 | 15°87 | 21°91 
RAD roictdeictatsat 2369 | 1327 4505 5603 8°84 4°95 | 16°81 | 20°92 
1884..........| 2543 | 1687 5117 6171 8°63 5°72 | 17°36 | 20°94 
BOBD i hres. 2230 | 1748 5508 6277 7°22 5°66 | 17°84 | 20°33 
ES AG roniteciele ss 2091 | 1956 5748 7845 6:29 5°88 | 17°29 | 23°59 $c 
5°40 | 17°03 | 21:54 | 51°46 


Mean of 5 years..| 2153 | 1572 | 4930 seal 7°49 
South Australia— 
1 


955 | 1037 | 4713 | 7967] 3:29] 38°58 | 16°26 | 27°48 
784 | 698 | 4583 | 7054] 2°64 | 2°44 | 15°16 | 23°59 
776 711 3938 6563 2°51 2°30 | 12°76 | 21°26 
643 | 755 | 3361 | 65647] 2°10] 2°41 | 10°73 | 18°03 
570 |) 724 | 2566 | 4342 1°82 | 2°31 8°20 | 13°87 
Mean of 5 years...) 546] 785 | 8834 | 6315] 2°47] 2°61 | 12°62 | 20°85 | 38°55 
Western Australia— ard Y—4+-—— 
UCP ies Bi ee 365 | 459 4265 12°01 | 15°10 140°34 
USSD cclaieisiicest 455 | 372 | 3912 14°57 | 11°91 125°25 
oy. SRS iar ers 410 | 335 4086 12°68 | 10°36 126°39 
OND Riateicielere: cle 403 323 4174 11°83 9°48 122°53 
Lick liter oro 474 | 414 4815 12°75 | 11°18 129°49 <s 
Mean of 5 years. . 421 | 381 4210 12°77 | 11°60 128-80 153°17 
Tasmania— - A co 
1884..........| 557 | 663 | 1577 | 8476] 4°34 1 5:16 | 12°28 | 27-08 | 48°86 
1885..........4 — 560 621 1470 3332 4:24 4°70 | 11:12 | 25°21 | 46°27 
UICC USA ae ae 511] 683 | 1507} 8885 | 38:77 | 5:04 | 11:12 | 28°67 | 48°60 
i bt) een |; 6527! 733 | 1192} 8480] 3°77} 5°26 | 8°52 | 24-87 | 42°42 
LBBB ncarieieveis 454 | 569 | 1145 | 3996 | 3:00] 3°94] 7:98 | 27°69 | 42°56 


Mean of 5 years.. 528} 654 | 1378} 3634 | 38°82] 4°82 | 10°20 | 26°70 | 45°54 


New Zealand— | 
USB see tea oe 1977 | 2381 | 6996 | 11,805 | 3°88}! 4°67 | 13:74 | 22°19 
MER oc cceioss = otis | 1667 | 2479 | 7494 11,450 3°15 4°68 | 14°16 | 21°63 
BSS Sees ites 8 1712 | 2438 7154 | 12,268 3°19 4°44 | 13°03 | 22°35 
UCC eae ieeesse 1785 | 2198 | 7012 | 12,108 3°15 3°88 | 12°39 | 21°39 o 
OBB, tas islercesass 1617 | 2393 | 6297 | 11,855 | 2°78 | 4°11 | 10°82 | 19°51 
Mean of 5 years..| 1752 | 2378 | 6991 |11,697 | 3:22] 4°36 | 12°83 | 21°41 | 41°82 
{ 
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Crimes in various Countries. 


It will be seen from the foregoing tables that Tasmania takes up a 
most creditable position as compared with any other country in freedom 
from Drunkenness and Crime. 

As regards Minor Offences—other than those classed under Offences 
against Property, against the Person, and Drunkenness—it is almost 
useless or misleading to institute comparisons between any two countries ; 
for such is the variability in local laws respecting order and welfare, that 
it may not unfrequently happen that the largeness of such transgressions 
may be entirely due to extra trivial municipal by-laws not applied or 
enforced in country districts, and not forming legal offences in many 
countries. The only satisfactory course, therefore, will be to make 
extended comparisons as regards all offences in respect of different years 
within the same country. With different countries the only safe course 
to pursue will be to confine comparisons strictly to groups which may 
be deemed to be equally applicable in all countries, viz., Serious Crimes 
tried before the Superior Courts; and, as regards Inferior Courts, only 
those that are common to all countries, such as Offences against Property, 
Offences against the Person, and Drunkenness. 


Minor Offences.—Offences in Australasian Colonies: Average of 
last Five Years. 


The following is the order of the proportion of Offences per year 
in each Colony of Australasia in relation to population, beginning with 
the highest :— 


Minor OFFENCES. 


(a) Order of Colonies in reference to Offences against Property—Per 1000 persons. 


1. Western Australia... 11°50 
qT 5 2. New South Wales......0.+++ toh 8:20 
B. Queensland ......ssccscscccsresves 5:40 
UIs SOV ACEOTIA iy sacs cocancesccccecscsccens 4:96 
Ber DASIMAMIAS scveccssscncosecscraceres 4°82 
u.§ 6. New. Zealand. .......s0ccscessescoes 4:36 
7, South Australia........cecsereere 2°61 

(b) Offences against the Person—Per 1000 persons. 
1. Western Australia,........++ St 12:77 
rT } 2. New South Wales......scceeerees 11:28 
8. Queensland .........00086 Races eees 7°49 
TEs As AVACCOXION., ssovessecsaactetessetereess 4:35 
§ GeePASMEDIN«6 vcysccctuascsessoessacses 3°82 
mr. 2 6. New Zealand........sscccssesereee 3:22 
dU 7. South Australia..........ccscoreres 2:47 

(c) Cases of Drunkenness*—Per 1000 persons. 

; { 1. New South Wales * 28°50 
* 0 2. Queensland ...............0 tie 17:03 
TINE De ACLOM An eddeededccsersssee ace 13°71 
4, New Zealand............. ay 12°83 
ut. ; 5. South Australia.......ccsscserrees 12°62 
GRTASINAMIA + scr retassentavenes.aevekes 10:20 


* The Statistics for Western Australia give no information respecting Drunkenness. 
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(2) Offences against the Person, against Property, and Drunkenness—Per 1000 
persons. (Western Australia omitted.) 


1, §$ 1: New South Wales................. 86°51 
UR. Queensland. tc..ence 29-92 
Tdi VO LODID NSE ae 2 eee 23°02 
4” Now Zealand®......00cc.scc0.cc3. 20°41 

IIL. 5 Do) DASIMBNIO es feercets ss <cctescess ee 18°84 
6. South Australia........cccsc0cc00. 17:70 


(e) Percentage of Summary Convictions in relation to Total Number of Cases 
brought before Minor Courts. 


In this case the order is inverted, as it is apparent that either the lower per- 
centages indicate a greater degree of laxity on the part of the magistrates, or a 
greater number of improper cases brought under the notice of magistrates by the 
police. 

Those Colonies, therefore, which show the smaller proportion of cases are 
placed first in order of defect, 


Per cent. 
WAR VACLOTI AR oi ernaecee 66°91 
2. Western Australia 71°41 
3. Queensland......... 72°02 
4. New Zealand....... 75°30 
5. New South Wales 76°63 
6. Tasmunia........... 79°63 
7, South Australia......cccceecsc..., 84:22 


In the above analyses it will be observed that there is a wonderful 
uniformity in the order in which the several Colonies stand to each 
other in relation to the number of offences brought before Magistrates’ 
Courts. 

As in each case the figures relate to the average of the last five 
years, the comparisons are free from the abnormal conditions of any one 
year, and hence the comparative order may be more confidently 


such offences in each Colony. In making comparisons of this kind the 
Statistician has grave responsibilities ; for in their interpretation not only 
must he allow for his own personal equation of error, due to possible 
bias in favour of his own country, but he must see that no dissimilar 
matters are included under a common category. Where such incon- 
gruous matters are compared under a misleading common general term, 
such as various items ander “ Offences against the Public Welfare,” in 
different places, the elaborate percentages and proportions to popula- 
tion of the Statistician serve a mischievous purpose in tricking the mind 
toerror, This is the reason why in the more} "precise{comparisons just 
given no attempt has been made to include the items commonly grouped 
under the heading « Offences against Public Welfare,” “Offences 
against Good Order,” &e. It is apparent that the major portion of such 
offences are not merely not of a grave character, but the nature of the 
act is no offence of itself except as regards occurrence at a particular 
place or at a particular time. For example, certain Municipal By-laws, 
such as “ Vehicles must walk over a crossing,” although constituting a 
large number of such offences, only apply to certain crossings in certain 
towns, and not an offence elsewhere. Again, peculiar local conditions 
require special local laws in different countries. For example, in Tas- 
mania breaches against the following matters constitute 63:2 per cent. 
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of all the “Offences against Public Welfare,” viz.—Breaches against 
“Californian Thistle Act,” “ Rabbit Act,” “Codlin Moth Act,” “Seab 
Act,” “ Vaccination Act.” Of what value, therefore, would the general 
comparison be in different countries, where not only are the laws 
different in respect of the same object, but where the objects deemed to 
be subjects of legal concern are themselyes altogether different? It is 
reasonable, therefore, to assume that elaborate comparisons under such 
hopelessly variable conditions are worse than useless, for they lead to 
false conclusions. 

As regards the three principal groups selected specially for com- 
parison these objections do not apply, although it is probable that the 
facilities and machinery for the detection of the offences against good 
order, such as drunkenness, are more perfect in towns than in country 
districts. But this objection applies alike to all countries, and ean only 
be fairly measured by dealing with town and country populations 
separately. This is a far more reasonable course than that ordinarily 
pursued, as when figures giving widely different results are, without 
proper evidence, referred to greater or lesser care on the part of Collec- 
tors of Statistics, or greater laxity or zeal on the part of the police’or 
others responsible for carrying out the common laws. Al statistical 
comparisons would be useless if such assumptions are freely made at 
the mere call of local sympathies. 

Guarding against such improper diversions, it may reasonably be 
concluded that the order of the various Colonies in freedom from the 
more important minor offences—yiz., offences against the person, 
property, and drunkenness—are as follows, beginning with the lowest :— 
South Australia. 

. Tasmania. 

. New Zealand. 

. Victoria. 
Queensland. 

New South Wales. 
. Western Australia. 

South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand thus oceupy the 
highest position among Australasian Colonies in freedom from crime 
as regards minor offences. 


wre 


ID Op 


Serious Crimes. 


In crimes of a serious nature the classification of various countries 
does not present any material difference, and hence comparisons made 
on the basis of mean population are not open to the same grave 
objections as when attempts are made in this direction in respect of the 
minor offences, of which such a large percentage are more or less 
artificial, or trivial departures from purely local provisions. The 
presence or absence of stringent provisions for the detection of crime 
or the preservation of order, although an important matter as regards 
deductions to be drawn in respect of minor offences, is not likely to 
disturb the conclusions drawn from comparisons made in respect of 
serious crimes. 

If Tasmania takes up a creditable position as compared with other 
Colonies as regards freedom from minor offences, the following table in 
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respect to serious crimes—dealt with in Superior Courts—proves that 
Tasmania continues to contrast most favourably with other countries in 
comparative freedom from crimes of a serious charecter, 


Major Offences or Serious Crimes dealt with by Superior Courts in 
Australasia and the United Kingdom. 


The following abstracts show the order of the proportion of serious 
crimes in each country in relation to population, beginning with the 
highest. The figures relate to the mean per year of the last five years 
recorded :— 

(a) Committed for Trial—Per 1000 Persons. 


Te VWrestern Australian c.cecccrssedesccst earns 24°7 
2. New South Wales ........ ra ntoeeeteat te 18°3 
SB QNPONslANGs so carscstaceiacesarapesscneesees 16°7 
4, South Australia sve 9°3 
5. New Zealand ......... sobs 8°8 
GEVAClOrI Gace cits csesacconielosseaicessesees Ae 7°3 
7 SPOCOUENG Ease cotines iat orvacsiescecteteeateses 6°52 
BiMNOl Al Chacacescatnsen cs acts coises ateeceeeans 6°47 
OM LARMAN ay aretisav cectesarsuaesscvtesspueves 6°3 
10. England and Wales ..........00-ss00+ ares 5°31 


lt is gratifying to find that Tasmania ranks next to England and 
Wales—lower than any other Australian colony, and lower even than 
either Scotland or Ireland in freedom from crimes of a serious character, 


(b) Convicted after Commitment. 


USS WiOStARNeATISITAlIG: sccrvessscas reset sesave 14°38 
QW NewiSouthsWelesecs cisesscccscitwcesdste 10°8 
SeQueonslandsace evcsvsccsscteecsensvectsscsss 8:0 
4 GeScotlandes.tevcvevs setsavesersatsbeacass hase 5:0 

‘South Australia...... isatexsestnn Ratibee 5:0 
5S New Zealand..... 4:4 
SS MAW ICLOMIAGi ce mresesiec F 4:4 
6. England and Wales..........s0.ccce00 fess 4:1 
7.5 WY@lANO pects sivessessceasceiecescceeteccess’s 8°5 

S UHDAAMIATIGSesvedloveeccsisscossicssecenbers 8°5 


Here Tasmania, with Ireland, stands in the most favourable position 
as regards all other countries referred to in the smallness of conviction 
for serious crimes in relation to population. 


(ce) Proportion of Convictions in relation to Commitments for Trial. 


He COulAnGcoceevaats aces Seaisegencseadhareetey 77°1 
2. England and Wales ...........esssess0» 77:0 
BesViCtOMM A sess cceses cccecwaveses srcntOes secese 60°9 
4oNGweeouth: Wialess. ccessccssessgeaccsesss 59°6 
5. -WiesterneAUstralisissc.cscsseccacrecasss ce 58°8 
Gilroldniscnvassacest se seres Secvena aaaeseeees 64°3 
7. South Australia 53°7 
8. New Zealand ... SSiescceart reat: 50°7 
OMMasmatiacss:40-cceiasisies acts hecwtaccnare 47°2 


__ With respect to the proportion of convictions to commitments for 
trial, Scotland stands highest and Tasmania and New Zealand lowest. 
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It is not certain, however, that the numbers committed for trial stand 
for the same thing in different countries; for in Tasmania, owing 
principally to the errors in judgment of a country magistracy, a con- 
siderable proportion of the cases are improperly so referred ; and the 
eases actually ¢ried are usually much under the number committed for 
trial by Magistrates. Thus, although the mean proportion of con- 
victions for the last ten years was 54°66 per cent. of cases committed for 
trial, the mean proportion in relation to actual cases tried was as high as 
73°90 per cent. 


Drink, Drunkenness, and Crime. 


The following table shows for the last twelve years the extent of 
crime, the amount of drunkenness, and the actual consumption per 
head of wines, spirits, and malt liquors :— 


Per 10,000 of Mean Population. : |Per Head of Mean Population. 

Mi yh Se a es 

Apprehensions and| Apprehensions |Committed for Trial in] Wines and Spirits} Malt Liquors 

Summonses.$ for Drunkenness.| Superior Courts, | consumed. consumed, 

a a ———— 

| No. No. No. galls. galls. 
1875 ... Nil. Nil. Nil. 928 tee 
1876 ... 545°6* 173°8 9°18 978 tee 
UW ED 4950 126°5 9°60 1-051 tee 
1878 ...| 485-6 126°6 10-41 | 1-048 oa 
1879... 510°8 1352 9°89 950 eee 
1880 ...| 472-2 135°8 10:30 882 eee 
1881 ... 4078 123'3 7°67 921 9365 
1882... 479°5 151-4 7:70 1:061* 10:035 
1883 ... 4945 1520 7:08 1:018 10°265* 
1884§.. 355°8 122'8 5°45 838 9-036 
1885 ..., 343°5 111-2 5°37 *860 9:237 
1886 ... 3748 111:2 5°61 987 8949 
1887 ... 339:0T 85:2 | 6:36 ‘810T 8°773T 
1888 ... 346°3 79°3¢ 6°86 847 8'830 

* Maximum. t Minimum. $ Less cases of drunkenness. § The figures 


prior to 1884 are relatively somewhat higher than they ought to be, owing to the inclusion of 
petty cases of non-payment of rates, &c., subsequently included among civil cases. 


These figures present many interesting considerations with reference 
to drink, drinking, and crime. It is curious to observe —although there 
is evidently a perceptible relationship between drunkenness and other 
minor offences—the immediate relationship between drunkenness, the 
average yearly consumption of intoxicating liquors, and serious crimes 
is far from being apparent. This will be observed by reference to the 
signs indicating the year when the maximum and minimum were reached 
under each specific head. Whatever indirect effects spring from the 
excessive use of intoxicating liquors, the extent of actual drunkenness 
and the year’s drinking does not correspond with the actual extent of 
serious crime within any one year during the last decade in Tasmania. 
It is excessive drinking by the same individual within a brief space of 
time which immediately induces the state of drunkenness, and not the 
quantity taken over a long yearly period; and hence it is quite con~ 
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ceivable that individual excesses within, say each 24 hours, may be 
more frequent in some cases where the mean quantity per head per year 
of total population may be comparatively low—and, conversely, there 
may be fewer cases of individual excess in drinking in some cases where 
the average of drinking per head per year of total population is com- 
paratively high. Generally, however, the mean per year is a good, if 
not an infallible index to increase or decrease in drinking habits. 
Unfortunately, the figures relating to actual consumption of malt 
liquors cannot be ascertained for years prior to 1881. 

These observations are confirmed by the following excellent 
abstract of the consumption of alcoholic drinks in various countries, 
eats by Mr. Hayter (Year Book of Victoria, 1887-8, p. 325, 

Ole) === 


Consumption of Alcoholic Drinks in various Countries. 
ee ee 


Average Annual Consumption per Head. 


Countries, 

: 2 ren Equivalent 

Beer. Wine. | Spirits. ie Beer.* 

a (eI 

Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons.} Gallons. 
VANCE gic ci ocich as eietetereiat a Sloleiasoig,lereisiectiters tere , 4:53 16°52 | 85 64:29 
(a U(o) BENG Se Sen hore ieee area ee sisisisiy ete Viana LOS ‘49 2°08 45°48 
Unitedekongdomsne. 2 oc eee me te one vie ese fneoue 43 59 37:11 
INewasouth Wales ste’ oc. bodice eee oe 16°70 “74 1:39 35:60 
(GiGi INR PO scree career ieee ei otelaveibie stare 19:38 1°32 “95 34°74 
Mueenslundezarae wes... deowcse ne, et | 9°55 69 1:85 83°82 
VUCLOTI Ditties ee cast oitin sh) assieis bcs Anedag ne Sx | 16-41 1:01 1:12 32°88 
Austria-Hungary .............. Bess sane oe OES) 484 | ‘63 28:91 
South Australia............ autseienetoiaventne reer 14°37 1:59 “80 28°74 
UILOGE SLATES eas OF fre phish eek Pathe ctesase 10°74 37 1:34 27-93 
‘SHAN AZALI GLAS eae ae RR Scbeaeepare ts | ea StL Pati 1:04 26:96 
cae Hen la diana coletns Sas oot ators 9:3] “27 92 21:16 
SWGGED 554 Geta eRe os braces 20 1:27 18°36 
Tasmania +...... Sreveeisivcele GaSUG an Soo 8:87 "24 69 17:87 
a eee eee aE 


* Calculated upon the assumption that 0:333 galls. Wine, 0:083 galls. Spirits, and 
1 gall. Beer are equivalent as regards Alcohol. 

t These figures are different from Mr. Hayter’s, having been calculated for a later period, 
viz., years 1886-7-8. 


It is here significant that Tasmania stands the lowest among the 
14 countries in the amount of alcoholic drinks consumed, As it. has 
been shown already that for drunkenness and crime Tasmania also 
stands freer than any other Colony of Australasia, it speaks much in 
favour of the temperance movement, whose members are animated by 
the conviction that a great proportion of the crime of various countries 
arises from drink. Mr. Hayter seems inclined to doubt whether the 
Statistics of Tasmania fully gauge the local extent of drink consumed, 
because “the published Statistics contain no account of distilleries or of 
spirits made ;” but this is an unfortunate assumption on his part, for 
there are no distilleries in Tasmania, and the figures are in perfect 
harmony with the smaller amount of actual drunkenness in the island, 
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Punishments in Gaols and Penal Establishments. 


During 1888 there were altogether 1593 prisoners confined at 
various times, and for different periods, in the various Gaols and Penal 
Establishments, of which 1144, or 71-81 per cent., were males, and 449, 
or 28°19 per cent., were females. 

On the average there were only 152 males and 40 females confined 
per day during the whole year, and the average duration of confinement 
per individual prisoner was equal to 44 days. 

Comparisons with the previous year are best appreciated in a tabular 
form ; thus :— 


1884./ 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 188s. 
Prisoners confined at various times— X 
Males coe] 1226 1164 1276 1348 1144 
Females 630 581 588 520 449 
MOU et sccicesteesss <r eee 1856 1745 1864 1868 1598 
Average number confined continu- 
oul per day— 
BIER Ra cegrererchiseaanaticey sete st tees 169 168 169 177 152 
IB GAIOS?. vceracccssssereceseeasatriee 50 48 56 58 40 
OTAL® (ch .apatsebicsssvreves 219 216 225 230 192 
Average duration of confinement 
per individual prisoner.....(days) 43 45 44 45 44 


Prisoners and Paupers. 


It has already been shown that Tasmania is remarkably free from 
crime. It may here be stated that, in relation to the past, the old 
inmates of Gaols and Pauper Establishments are fast dying out, and 

‘with respect to the latter it is necessary to say they are of foreign 
importation, as nay be inferred from the mean age of Male Paupers 
being 68 years, and more clearly still from the fact that the natives of 
Tasmania and Australia together do not amount to 5 per cent. of the 
foreign element. Apart from these considerations, it is creditable under 
any circumstances to find that all inmates of prisons only average per 
year 1 to every 751 of the population, while the total number of 
Paupers, mostly belonging to another part of the Empire, only 
represents | to every 177 of the relatively small population of the 
Colony with which, as a contrast, it has no natural relation. The 
following figures show how remarkably fast the old foreign element in 
our Gaols and Pauper Establishments is dying out :— 
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Prisoners. Paupers. 


Year. = s ae Se 
No. Per 10,000. No. Per 10,000. 
Sipcterses cesar caccsensseseees 644 62:17 1113 107-46 
WS Aveccsssssscessevers? ROA AES 546 52°40 1081 103°75 
MSD eresters <aseccocetenscusessees 466 44-84 1084 10431 
ILE, BF cn Shcanbeeceb ocr aaeC oda 500K 394 37-67 1046 100-03 
UES fies seseat evanenvedentescee=s es 328 30°85 994 93°51 
LUGAR Be Ser Stn sboaenpandeacnEacy 356 32°80 980 90°30 
TVS) es xecochasqriccqniscaceossa00 351 31:56 917 82°46 
TSS. paca Saqosnodron soodeqnocrIeG 337 29°66 864 76:05 
Iga LP aagsaincosensdiciocdnnsa cn 293 24:97 895 76°29 
(liste Pe Aaae HB a cctisac SAS ann obnLdee 286 23°69 827 68°52 
JielsB)-sodhoteaadendancacbea inedncae 249 20-02 801 64°41 
ISTE SS Sreedon y sasecbsoosdanc as 219 17-06 808 62°94. 
TIS By Sareea dace toocd cape dacocce 195 14°75 780 59:09 
Lisle Raguedsendocdosioanncngancage on 225 16°61 820 60°52 
ISS 7 caaempendaeoucedaa gins ees 230 16°45 810 57-92 
MSS tercsvescedsereunncssvsese tess 192 13°30 814 56°40 


That the inmates of Prisons and Pauper Establishments have 
declined in a most remarkable manner during the last 16 years is clearly 
shown by these tables. As regards prisoners, the relative decline is as 
much as 235 per cent. in the 16 years. 

What better proof could be given of the fact that pauperism and 
crime are simply noxious foreign plants, which find no congenial soil in 
Tasmania for their propagation? Tasmania’s advance in material 
progress is not half'so cheering as this indication of her power to eliminate 
from her social system the noxious poisons of pauperism and crime. 


Crime and Education. 


The following Abstract gives particulars regarding the education 
of the 1593 cases already dealt with in respect of frequency of crime :— 


Epucation of Prisoners in Gaols, 1888. 


| , Numerical. | Centesimal. 
| 
jae KF. Total. M. F. Total. 
Unable to read ......cc.0.00. 232 165 397 20°28 36°75 24:92 
Able to read only ‘5 40 44 S491" 8°50: 9°80 5:27. 
Able to read and wr Te e864 240 1104 | 75:52 | 53:45 | 69°31 
Of superior education ...... 8 8 ‘70 Sip 30 
MOTATE GC pacers | 1144 449 1593 100:00 | 100:00 | 100-00 


i eee nel 


These proportional figures differ little from those given for 1886 
and 1887, Although the larger number of offences (69-31 per cent.) 
have been committed by persons who could both read and write, it must 
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be remembered that a very much larger proportion of the population 
over 15 years of age is composed of persons of this particular class ; and 
if the number of prisoners yielded by each class be compared, as in the 
following table, it will be found that the association of crime with the 
degrees of ignorance is most marked. Only 1°32 per cent. of the 
prisoners are under the age of 15 years, and hence in comparisons it is 
most desirable to eliminate all ages under 15 from the estimated popula- 
tion. 


Epucation of Prisoners and Population over 15 years of age 
compared, 1888. 


Proportion of Prisoners yielded 
Estimated Popula- | Number of Pri-| per 10,000 of each respective 
Class. tion 15 years and| soners during} class. 

over, L888. 1888. 183s. 1887. 
Unable to read ......! 10,790 397 367:933 527-932 
Able to read only ... 6639 84 126°525 178683 
Able to read and write| 71,889 1112 154682 172°376 
TOTAL... 89,318 | 1593 178°351 2157592 


Although the class who are unable to read and write thus contribute 
in Tasmania proportionately fully four times as many criminals as the 
class who are able to read and write, and while undoubtedly it is clear 
that the state of ignorance in itself is immediately responsible for a con- 
siderable number of offences against society, it must be always borne in 
mind, as ably shown by Herbert Spencer (p. 379, Social Statics), that 
“JTenorance and crime are not cause and effect; they are coincident 
results of the same cause.” 


Ages of Prisoners. 


The following table shows to what extent certain groups of ages 
contribute to the criminal list for the year 1888 :— 


Under 15 years of age .......c.ssecereseee 21 1:32 
15 to 25 years of age oe 444 27°87 


25 to 65 dittO...c..scc-+----- Catal 57°82 
Gbtand: Ovelt.sc-.corecovecse ane caaetererieess eee y/ 12°99 
UO Ati tinse ae cai tavianconetetectesises 1593 100-00 


Birth-places. 


The following is a statement showing the percentage for 1888 of 
prisoners born in different countries ; viz.—Australasian Colonies, in- 
cluding Tasmania, 51°48 per cent. England and Wales, 22:22 per cent. 
Ireland, 16-07 per cent. Scotland, 6°53 per cent. Other British 
Possessions, *88 per cent.; and Foreign Countries, 2°32 per cent. 
Birth-places unknown, ‘50 per cent, 
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Protection— Civil and Military Forces. 


The following is a brief statement of the strength of the Civil and 
Military Forces for the years 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 :— 


eS 
1884 /1885./1886. | 1887.|1888s. 


Police Force— 


Municipality of Hobart ......No. 49 49 49 49 49 
Ditto, Launceston ............ No. 35 35 35 35 35 
Rural Municipalities ............ No. 119 119 118 117 116 
Territorial Police Force ...... No. 113 115 110 114 115 
Total Police Force...... 816 318 312 815 315 
Defence Force— 

Southern Division ............... No. 305 666 447 416 405 
Northern Division ............... No. 191 820 289 423 396 
Country Rifle Clubs ............ No. |. — — _ — 1459 
Total Defence Force ... | 496 986 736 839 2260 


Granp Torat ...No. 812 1304 1048 1154 2575 


It would appear, during 1888, that in relation to every 1000 of the 
population there were 2-18 Police and 15°66 Volunteers; and in relation 
to area, there were for each 100 square miles 1:20 Police and 8°62 
Volunteers. 

The total cost of the Territorial and Municipal Police Force for 
1888—£39,004—is less than the previous year (£39,308) by £304. 
The cost of maintaining the Defence Forces (Volunteers) during 1888 
is stated to be £13,119, which, taken together with £4246 for pro- 
portion of interest paid on Defence Construction, is equal to 2°45 per 
cent. of the Total General Expenditure, or about 2s. 5d. per head of 
the population. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Intellectual, Moral, and Social Provision. 
Epvucartion. 


Tue Statistics regarding the education of children at the school-age 
(7 to 14 years) must necessarily be imperfect so long as it is not made 
compulsory to register all private schools, together with the names of 
professional or paid private instructors. If this were done, it would be 
an easy matter to make a yearly census on a well-chosen school-day, 
which would enable us to gain more satisfactory information with 
respect to the working of the Act, which provides for the compulsory 
education of all children within the limits of the ages 7 to 14. 

In the Census year 1881 the following results were obtained, which 
enable us to some extent to gauge the value of our system of education 
in respect of children :— 


School Attendance, 1881. 


Ages 7-14. Per cent. to Total, 
Attending schools receiving Government aid 7545 39°05 
Ditto private schools...........cssesecceescees 4521 23°40 
Receiving instruction at home..... ......10++s00 3075 15°91 
@hildreninotiat sChOOls icc.tsssecccsossacesessoeees 1984 10:22 
UNSPOCIIOU heasze5 xs sos Sua vstes cose Goecadcccat tee teeeee 2197 12°42 
Total persons 7 and under 14......... 19,322 100-00 


The percentages of all ages receiving instruction were as follows :— 
State schools, 44-08 per cent.; private schools and home instruction, 
55°92 per cent. 

It is somewhat unsatisfactory to find so large a number as 12°42 
per cent. unspecified in ages 7-14; but from comparisons made with the 
yearly statistics furnished by the Director of Education it is evident 
that the numbers returned in the census table correspond more closely 
with the average number registered on the school rolls than with the 
average actual attendance ; and therefore it is clear that at least 10 per 
cent. of the children at school-age failed to comply with the compul- 
sory provisions of “The Education Act.” This is in accord with the 
general results of education in ages of 5 and under 20, where it has 
already been shown that the proportion of persons who could not write 
was equal to 17°75 per cent. of the total number of persons liying within 
this age group. 
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State Schools, 1888. 


With respect to the years 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 the 
following table gives full particulars regarding State Schools :— 


1884.|\1885.|\1886. 1887.|\18a8. 


No. No. No. No. No. 
Estimated number of children living 
in Tasmania between the ages of 
WeQNd V4 VOI: s.csscsessycetececuosvete 21,439 | 22,071 | 22,628] 23,497) 24,100 
State Schools— 
MCNOOIMS ..,csemetstateses sies.ccreseuerce 191 204 209 215 220 
Instructors......... Finsieeeswewess sateass 362 296 317 335 344 
Ditto per 100 scholars on Roll 2-43 1:92 1:98 2:03 2:01 


Scholars— 
Distinct individuals on the Roll...) 14,846) 15,418) 16,014] 16,527} 17,125 
Ditto per 100 of the estimated 
number of children living 
between the ages of 7 and 

UAV EONS a. euecssead enim ter ey aess 
Average on roll 
Ditto per 100 of the estimated 
number of children living 
between the ages of 7 and 

WARY Co USweert seaman arenas esa sist 47°27 47°71 49:09 48-44 _ 
Average attendance... 7297 7465 7866 8182 8730 
Ditto per 100 of the estimated 
uumber of children living 
between the ages of 7 und 


69-86 70°77 70°34 71:06 
5 10,531 | 11,109} 11,383 * 


DESY CLESieonssccccacesnsanemetahecs 34:03 33°82 |- 34°76 34°82 36:22 
Expenditure from publicand private £ £ & £ £ 
BOLLCES Masemtec sr tastecressy sorte tan ett "34,243 | 34,999] 35,763 38,957 41,629 


Ditto from public sources, per 


each child in average daily|£ «. d£s. dl/£s. d|£ 8. di£ 8. d. 
SULENCAN CC rn aildak avs cece eades caces 312 3/312 3/8 9 5/314 8| 314 10 
Ditto from private sources,ditto}1 1 7/1 1 6)/1 1 6/1 0 6|1 0 7 
Ditto from both sources, ditto....4 13 10/4138 9/41011/415 2/415 5 


* No figures received from Education Department. 


As compared with the previous year, it appears the number of 
children on the rolls of the State Schools is almost the same propor- 
tionately when compared with the estimated number of children living 
at the “school age” 7 to 14, Although in relation to the latter the 
number of children on the roll is equal to 71-06 per cent., the average 
attendance appears to be about one-third (36-22) per cent. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that in addition to the State Schools the 
number of children receiving instruction in private schools or at home, 
at school age, according to results of the last census, represent 39°31 per 
cent. of the whole. Of the 17,125 children on the rolls during 1888, it 
may be roughly estimated that only three-fourths, or 12,843 children, 
are actually within the school age, and hence the true proportion of 
children at this age upon the State school rolls only represents 75 per 
cent. of the whole, 
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Private Schools. 


Private Schools still oceupy an important position in Tasmania. 
During the year 1888 there were 137 Private Schools returned, having 
an attendance of 4574 scholars, of whom 2315 were boys and 2259 
girls. The scholars attending them, however, appear to be fewer as 
compared with State Schools, as they only represent 21:08 per cent. of all 
scholars attending State and private schools. ‘The number of children 
receiving instruction at home cannot be ascertained, but in a thinly 
seattered population it is probable that it is considerable. 


Council of Education. 


The following is a synopsis of the Degrees, Scholarships, and 
Exhibitions conferred during 1888, together with the aggregate numbers 
conferred since 1860, also the numbers actually in force on 3lst 


December, 1888 :—- 


ontenod Total Number actually cou- 

1888 conferred since ferred or in force 31 

% i860. December, L888. 
Degrees of Associate of Arts.....| 12 325 325 
Dry Scholarships ............ | 1 16 1 
Minor Scholarships..... ob 2 21 4 
Tasmanian Scholarships* ...,...... 2 41 9 
Council of Education Exhibitions 5 81 19 


* Those who gain this distinction are entitled to £200 a year for four years, tenable at a 
British University. 


The cost of the administration of this important branch of the 
Tasmanian educational system amounted to £2707 in 1888, i.e., equal 
to 6°95 per cent. of the total public expenditure in connection with 
education. 


Principal Grammar Schools and Colleges. 


Of the principal Grammar Schools and Colleges, sixteen have 
furnished returns for the year 1888. Nine of these are described as 
denominational, viz., Chureh of England, 5; Roman Catholic, 2; 
Wesleyan, 2; and 7 undenominational. None of the Superior Schools 
or Colleges receive Government aid directly, although in practice and 
design it is evident that the Degree of Associate of Arts, the Minor 
Scholarships, and the chief prize, the Tasmanian Scholarships, under 
the control of the Tasmanian Council of Education, are intended to 
bring the superior instruction afforded by these institutions into har- 
monious and systematic relation with the various sources of primary 
education. The following is a statement regarding accommodation, 
average attendance, &c. in respect of the institutions referred to :— 


ACCOMMODATION. 
Accommodation available for 2515 Students. Teachers, 107. 
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AVERAGE ATTENDANCE. 


1888. 1887. | 1886. 
No. No. 0. 
MERIC OMB HV CATS cess sscecth cai eel cons tuaivaveneshs 116 112 126 
Gryeavsand) Under O-<.sct-s.sedeccsecdserastet 911 881 | 1222 
15 years and upWards....:.....csscsccoscsscaees 413 336 345 
OWA ate ncsiciasadcessoscavehieevee 1440 1329 1693 


SS 


There are 18 bursaries or scholarships, ranging generally between 
£10 and £20 each, immediately in the gift of six out of the sixteen 
principal Grammar Schools. On the average there is about one 
instructor to 13 scholars. 


Technical Schools. 


Evening schools have been successfully established in Hobart and 
Launceston for the purpose of imparting knowledge in technical subjects 
to the youth of both sexes, The school in Hobart was first opened in 
February, 1888, and in Launceston towards the close of the same year. 
The following is an abstract of the subjects taught; viz— 


Crass I.—Technical Art Instruction—Five evenings per week ; 
including Mechanical and Freehand Drawing, 
Use of Seales and Instruments, Practical Geo- 
metry, Building Construction, Modelling and 
Carving, &e. Average attendance per night, 24.* 

Crass II.—Mathematics and Applied Mechanics—Four evenings 
per_week ; including Elementary Physics, Laws 
of Forces, Theoretical Mechanics, &c. Average 
attendance per night, 5.* 

Cuass ITI.—Engineering—Two evenings per week; including 
practical instruction in Machine Construction, &c. 
Average attendance per night, 15.* 


Crass IV.—Commercial Economy—Two evenings per week ; 
including Arithmetic, Writing, Correspondence, 
and Book-keeping. Average attendance per night, 
20.* 


Total number on Roll on 30th November, 1889—Hobart, 130; 
Launceston, + 
The Fees for all classes are as follows :— 


Ist grade, or elementary ......... 9d. per week. 
2nd grade, or advanced ........4. ls, per week, 


The cost of these classes in Hobart and Launceston for the year 
1889 is stated to be £1000—viz., £500 for Hobart and £500 for Laun- 
ceston. 


* In Hobart. + Not ascertained, 
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Besides the regular classes in Hobart, popular lectures on technical 
subjects were voluntarily delivered on several occasions by gentlemen 
interested in the success of these schools; and a special course of 
instruction in cookery was well attended by ladies (70 on roll) during 
the months of December (1889) and January (1890). At present the 
accommodation for students is very limited, but this difficulty in Hobart 
will soon be removed, as the Government are about to erect suitable 
buildings as a Technical College in Bathurst-street; and provision is 
made for a Chemical Laboratory, where instruction in chemistry and 
mineralogy may be imparted. ; 

These Schools are under the direction of Local Boards of Advice, 
the members of which are appointed and act directly under the 
Minister of Education. The Schools are much prized by apprentices 
and others, who at this stage are enabled to gain practical knowledge 
of many subjects of the greatest importance to them in their special 
crafts, and for which no proper provision has been made hitherto in 
ordinary systems of education. 


Industrial and Ragged Schools. 


In connection with the various Ragged Schools there was an 
average daily attendance during the year 1888 of 355 children (181 boys 
and 174 girls) ; the average number on the rolls was 551. The cost of 
maintenance was £634, equal to £1 3s, 0-15d. per scholar per year, of 
which Government contributed 67:03 per cent. As compared with the 
previous year the average attendance of children was less by 31, and 
the expenditure shows an increase of £53. 

In the various Industrial Schools there were maintained during 
the year on an average 153 children (30 males and 123 females), at a 
cost of £2846, or £18°60 per head. Of the total subscriptions the 
General Government subscribed about 52°69 per cent. The expenditure 
has increased £247 as compared with 1887. 


Training Schools. 
The average number of Inmates in the Training Schools during 
the year was 47, (37 boys and 10 girls). The cost of maintenance was 
£1643, or £34 19s. 5d. per head. 


Public Libraries. 

So far as information ean be obtained, there were 35 Public 
Libraries open to the public during the year 1888. In all they contain 
63,259 volumes. The receipts for the year amount to £2402, in 
addition to £677 subscribed by the Government. These Libraries are 
open at convenient hours during working days, and appear to be well 
attended. 


Tasmanian Museum and Botanical Gardens. 
Tasmanian Museum.—During 1888 the Tasmanian Museum has 
received many valuable additions to its collections, and these have been 
very much improved as regards arrangement and classification by its 
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present indefatigable Curator, Mr. A. Morton. The visitors during the 
year numbered 63,940, of which 26,500 visited the Museum on Sunday. 
Receipts (from Governmant), £500. Expenditure, £489. 

Botanical Gardens.—The Botanical Gardens continue to be well 
patronised for purposes of recreation and instruction, The number of 
visitors during the year numbered 60,576. The receipts amounted to 
£943, of which £143 was derived from the sale of plants, and £800 was 
received from the Government. The expenditure, £939, was less than 
the receipts by £4. 


Royal Society of Tasmania. 


The Report of the Royal Society shows no diminution of interest, 
and the original papers read on various branches of science have 
generally been of a very high order. The published Papers and Pro- 
ceedings are becoming more important year by year, and it is evident 
from a study of their contents that, whilst the status of the Society as a 
scientific body has been conserved, there have been discussed many 
questions of great public utility which cannot fail to produce a beneficial 
influence. Valuable donations have been made to the Library during 
the year. The Fellows of the Society number 191. 


Hospitals. 


The following statement contains some of the more interesting 
particulars regarding the various General Hospitals and Hospitals for 
the Insane for the years 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 :— 


1887. | 1888. 


188d. | 1885. 


Institutions .........06 No. 7 a 8 8 
Accommodation for.. No. 658 644 715 674 
Individual cages 
treated, In-patients No. 2307 2401 2763 2634 
Ditto,Out-patients No. 3540 3723 2894 2249 
In-patients treated as 
TTSANG\.5.cassessesoess No. 413 429 401 398 
Ditto per cent. to 
total In-patients.... 17:90 17:86 15°31 14°51 15:11 
Persons died............ No. 226 218 226 277 398 
Percentage of Deaths 
to cases treated .... 9:80 9:08 9:04 10:03 15:11 
Daily average in Hos- 
PItAIG Seoipestwercnes ee No. 505 497 490 538 520 
Total cost £| 27,446 | 28,092 | 28,177 | 29,141 | 27,158 


Cost per case per year £1117s11d| £11 4s, 9d, | £11 5s. 4d. |£1010s 11d) £10 6s. 2d. 
Proportion of Go- 


yernment aid to 
total contribution.. 80°61 79°52 78°25 79°92 80°15 


ee SRE RE TER AN A EE 


As regards the cost per head, and per case, of the various Hospitals, the following is a comparative statement 
regarding the various Institutions, according to the order of least cost :— 


Cosr per Head of Hospital Inmates. 


1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. isss. 
Cost per Head | Cost per Head | Cost per Head | Cost per Head} Cost per Head 

per Year. per Year. per Year. per Year. per Year. 
fy ssid. fg.) nd. Soi eoeds Pape feats AVMeg et bua A 
1. Hospital for Insane, ING WEN OLLOLSay enetreistvseesessdoncaetccesees ee cepars 34 3 4 41 13° 0 42 12 6 37 10 5 35 16 4 
2. Hospital for Insane, CasGadoseecccseserts cece ccecevassOaewer " 41° 22138, 386 2 8 $8.18, “9 SOe19L Si aie oS 
3. Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Launceston er oe 38 4 2 40° 4.0) (0) =) 7s 6 
4. Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Cascades HODt eels ae U7 oT eB) 98. 2.9 69 7 10 yl 8 
5. General Hospital, Launceston alto, Ue) 67 10 9 70 14 5 7016-7) 75 11 
6. General Hospital, Hobart ...........60+++- a 94 4 9 90 18 6 OTTO. ol 90 17 6 92'°0 .0 
7. Campbell Town Hospital ma a at 272 10. 7 21616 9 84 9 2 
8. Waratah Hospital ......cccccesceeseeeesseeeneeereeeeeeeseeeaeaaaauesseeeeccsces See Ach 262 15 6 287 6 8). 897795 2 


Cosr per Case. 


eS a a  V—_—_—e 


1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 
Cost per Case. | Cost per Case. | Cost per Case.| Cost per Case. | Cost per Case. 


on ened in Sarnel, fee Pee GS £ s..da. 
1. Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Launceston .......cseceeceeersecneres Sewe one Ae 712-10 AULG10ite hO re, ue 
2. General Hospital, Launceston Y ey ae) 515 9 Sele: 51102) 6 2 8 
3. General Hospital, Hobart. ......... 7 010 Vi ay stk) (see yal Gelinas. 615 0 
4. Hospital for Contagious Diseases, Casc a Ce ene) ale ahs tonial 16 16 11  fgeal beee:| (ibe ome y/ 
5. Campbell Town Hioepitdlanaesstivnteersiccssscstie ae a YA EG 714 9 15 11 6 LT 212) 39 416 8 
6. Hospital for Insane, New Norfolk 2813 3 33 0 3 86 9 1 $116 6| 8018 4 
7. Hospital for Insane, Cascades Nebsce 41 2 8 32 19 10 35 1 3 3714 9} 386 8 0 
8. Waratah Hospital .....scccccececeeeesessesssreeeesseeesereeeeeconsenees wraeevass Sie) layne) 389 1 9 25 0 6 §2 411 86) .27.°3 


"T¥IOOS GNV “IVHOK “IVOALOATTALINI 
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CHARITIES. 


Pauper Establishments. 


The following is a general statement regarding the persons main- 
tained in the Pauper Establishments in Hobart and Launceston during 
the years 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, and 1888 :— 


1884. |1885. | 1886. | 1887. |isess. 
Accommodation for Inmates, No. ...| 882 866 892 882 882 
Individual cuses maintained............ 1606 1664 1752 1748 1658 


Average maintained— 
WV el ORRIN Oseacesaceectatrsrstctet osrsteavicces 585 565 609 607 610 
Female, No. 206 215 211 203 204 


HOMAGE atecemaersrastenecen ssh oeeey 791 780 820 810 814 


Persons maintained per 10,000 of 


THE POPUIATION 0500.00. sepervensenven 62 59 61 58 56 


As regards age of paupers, it is interesting to note that 89°87 per 
cent. of the whole were over 55 years of age. As regards education, 
45°36 per cent. could read and write; 11:64 per cent. could read only ; 
and 43-00 per cent. could neither read nor write. It is noteworthy that 
the educational standard of paupers is considerably below that of the 
imprisoned criminals for the same year. The result cannot even be 
attributed to the extreme age of the former, for the Census of 1881 
shows that, of the persons at ages 55 and upwards of the general 
population, 63°6 per cent. could read and write. Relatively to popula- 
tion the number of Paupers has slightly decreased as compared with 
the previous year. In 1882 there was | pauper to every 147 persons ; 
in 1888 there was 1 pauper to every 155 persons; in 1884 there was 1 
pauper to every 163 persons ; in 1885 there was | pauper to every 170 
persons; in 1886 there was 1 pauper to every 165 persons; in 1887 
there was 1 pauper to every 172 persons; and in 1888 there was 1 
pauper to every 177 persons. 

The total expenditure for the year was £12,062, or £14 16s. 4d. 
per head average of daily inmates. These figures differ little from those 
of the previous year. Nearly the whole of the cost of the Pauper 
Institutions is provided for by the General and Imperial Governments. 


Out-door Relief and Benevolent Societies. 


Besides the charities administered through the regular Pauper 
Establishments, the following abstract shows the extent of relief or 
provision made by the Benevolent Societies in Hobart and Launceston, 
and by the Out-door Relief and Boarding-out Systems under the con- 
trol of the Administrator of Charitable Grants :— 


Pursons relieved or provided for. 


1387. 1888. 


Name. 
No. relieved _ | No. relieved 
or provided Amount, ae Bee or provided Amount. ire es 
for. : ; 
£ EB sy) rer ashes Gs 
Benevolent Societies— 
VODA cer srshs tae: mas cdseneuccesstcneatinsaseepiss ds su euntions sc tors 589 809 Weairh 333 483 584 Lo 7é 32 
Launceston .........- POREC ACEO IECECC OP RE CE BoE ee eo 366 928 210 9 474 803 1 138 10 
LOMA irs ce cecetoctedesccssbecse ets sctacqessecneccs 955 1737 116 5 957 1387 eich! 
Out-door Relief ........ a eecevagadoenenerinesesetewass cestneane cers 1286 4271 37 .Gea0: 3903 Ce At 
Boarding-out System ......sccrcsscssseccsenesceressceseensereesesens 139 1775 1215 6 121 1683 13 18 3 
CERAND WUOTMG Mn octssivesccecesccsesccestavens 2380 7783 3.5 5 6973 3.2 8 
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Public Charities generally. 


Exclusive of the large expenditure in connection with Hospitals, 
Ragged and Industrial Schools, it would appear from statistical tables 
that the Pauper and Benevolent Institutions alone expended a sum of 
£19,035 in the relief of 3899 distinct individual cases, equal to a sum of 
£4 17s. 8d. per case, or 2s. 7°65d. per head of population, of which the 
General Government contributed £12,550, or 65:93 per cent. 

The total amount expended by the General Government upon 
Charities of all descriptions, including Hospitals, for the year 1888, is 
£58,880, equal to 8°30 per cent. of the total General Expenditure for 
the year, and representing 8'16s. per head of the population. 


Life Assurance. 


The following information has been obtained with respect to Life 
Assurance on the 31st December of the years 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 
and 1888. 


1884. | 1885. 1886. 1887. 1838s. 


Societies, No. ..........40 8 8 10 10 8 

Policies in force, No. ...| 7606 7956 8601 9019 9394 
Ditto, Amount...... £2,108,087| £2,216,673) £2,393,438] £2,495,532 | £2,576,187 

Policies void during 


VCANSINO: senwessan +e seer 843 583 382 507 568 
Ditto, Amount...... £158,107 | £111,050 | £72,450 £121,085 | £113,686 
Average amount assured 
per Policy-holder ....). £277 £278 £278 £277 £274 


Ditto, per Society | £263,510 | £277,084 | £239,344 | £249,553 | £322,028 
Ditto, per head of 


PGDUIBMONG.....4sc82000 £16 3s. Od.|£16 15s. 5d.|£17 18s. 8d.| £17 16s. 10d.|£1717s.0d. 
Policies secured per 100 

of Population ......... 5:83 6:01 6°35 6:45 651 
Estimated ditto per 100 

of adult ditto .......... 11:57 11°81 13:17 13:38 13:50 


Thus it would appear that the business of the various Societies 
has made great progress during the year 1888. 


Building Societies. 


From the following Statement it will be observed that there are 5 
Societies in operation in Tasmania, with 3954 Members, possessing 
20,372 shares, or on the average 5:15 shares per Member. ‘The total 
income during 1888 was equal to £187,632, and the advances made 
during the same period amounted to £154,879. The working expenses 
were £3802, and assets £484,058. 


1885. 

EN air Hers OMMOOGIOTES fete. cea tkee tere vac Sniestien dg ee Sdaase ae ssmasateaacswaceeecwers Ge 
IWariberOons Mam DOrsintcs-tor a teoc ss cetrerantesstertacctaesstesetetsacreutcomenoss 2655 
Naber Onm baresind. cose sok as dancetorecopcccasdesaccosectentenceser centert 13,964 
Advances made during 12 months prior to date of last balancing ....... £83,290 
Total Income during 12 months prior to date of last Balance Sheet 

(exclusive of deposits) ........ceccssess-seecccrseeseecceceeeronensceessenscecoes £131,790 
Working Expenses during 12 months prior to date of last Balance 

RNG et Nes ace tsericen caceeme mu eaeCEaeteueht te cetech test laevoeceenwscunctesstcaettes £2775 
Assets at date of last Balance :— 

Balance due on Mortgage Securities (not including prospective 

PET LESTRIS( DY, Be doco BeOoAE SCORE CAREC DOL Hoc ACE ERODE cL Eee OES REECE £242,927 

Amount invested in other Securities, and Cash .........+.sseeseeseseeeees £13,716 
Liabilities at date of last Balance :— 

MOMtHe MELOIUBES OLS SNONCSiycnctesceccdvessesccescecstessecsetoerececcecssttecuss £123,023 

To Depositors and other Creditors .................csesecesecessaceceeesoeee £123,831 » 
Amount of Deposits at date of last Balance ...........-.02--eseeeeeeeeeeeeees £115,704 


* All of which are Permanent. 
* 


i886. 


6* 
2788 
15,078 
£100,537 


£156,730 
£2907 
£291,417 
£9225 
£139,880 


£154,632 
£138,794 


1887. 


6* 
3480 
18,31] 
£162,290 


£156,151 
£3584 
£394,772 
£15,446 
£155,400 


£229,894 
£215,604 


1888. 


5* 
3954 
20,372 
£154,879 


£187,632 
£3802 
£474,596 
£9462 
£204,043 


£274,738 
£267,479 
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FrienDiy Societies. 


Owing to the alteration of the laws relating to Friendly Societies, 
commencing on Ist January, 1888, the mode of keeping accounts and 
preparing yearly returns has been so much affected that it is almost 
impossible to get a complete set of returns for that year. 

The difficulties in some cases are owing to the fact that many of 
the Societies have not hitherto kept their books in such a manner as 
would yield the information required by the amended Act, “ Friendly 
Societies Act, 1888.” In many cases it would be impossible to comply 
with certain requirements so far as the year 1888 is concerned. It is 
also necessary to state that many of the Societies are small, and are for 
economy’s sake managed by handicraftsmen, and although a very intel- 
ligent class as such, they are not always skilled in book-keeping ; and 
however willing the Secretary for the time may be to comply with the 
new requirements, his perplexities often tempt him to shirk or postpone 
complying with the frequent calls made by the Statistician for the 
necessary information. It is estimated that there are 99 societies in 
Tasmania, but of these only 80 societies complied with the Act in for- 
warding returns to the Statistician. 


The Progress made during the last Ten Years. 


The progress made by the various Societies during the ten years 
1879-88, is indicated by the following comparison :— 


Branches and Districts .............4« 
NVECINDEMSixersas caste isteeesrsin oe: 4107 


Receipts . £ 11,911 23,038 
Expenditure. KS 9996 20,376 
Wemitclamsssceseveciesesssdussrsveccerere £ 30,848 53,312 


From the figures for 1888 it is interesting to notice that 7151 
persons, equal to 4:89 per cent. of the total population, or 1828 per 
cent. of the adult males, belong to some Friendly Society. When we 
consider the information forwarded by 80 out of an estimated number 
of 99 lodges which have rendered returns, it is clear that the interests 
of Friendly Societies are of the widest national importance, and it is 
probable that over one in every five adult males belong to some society. 

During the year 1885 the financial condition of the various Friendly 
Societies of the Colony was specially examined for the Government by 
Mr. Evan F. Owen, the able Actuary for Friendly Societies in the 
Department of the Government Statist of Victoria. In the valuable 
report prepared by Mr. Owen he indicates generally that the scale of 
periodical payments a by the various societies is too low to secure 
the objects for which liabilities are incurred; that the rates of entrance 
fee, graduated in respect of age, are, in many cases, either imperfectly 
appropriated or unsatisfactory in their determination; and that the 
present values of all possible assets are at least from 11-2 to 36-2 per 
cent. below the estimated present values of liabilities. 
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Mr. Owen’s recommendations were—to raise the rate of contribu- 
tions for benefits; to abolish the entrance fee, and in lieu thereof to 
adopt a graduated rate of weekly contributions. He also recommended 
amendments in the existing law, and suggested the establishment. of a 
department similar to that in Victoria, to which would be entrusted 
registration, periodical audit and valuation, and other important matters 
affecting the welfare of Societies. The Bill passed in 1888 was designed 
to meet the greater part of these requirements. 


Receipts and Expenditure, Year 1888. 


The following is an abstract of the various tables relating to the 
Societies for the year 1888 :— 


ee ER 


Subordinate Lodges. District Lodges. 
3 2 | | ae = a es 
ie os 
g Ee Sted ae 
eS rae CA | » a 
oi | ee| E e)e|& 
a so i] 8 ) i) 
i 5? be a BR oe be me 
esa ef Pleo nest tht: bt art ee 
h a|6 & Se eas a 
Receipts— £ spell on £ £ oe hese £ 
GontribiwWonsaciscsevsesseces. 11,100} 6243) 840} 18,183} 2320) 520 566} 3406 
Initiation and Clearance Fees} 578) 181] ... 7DO|L gumesshi|itessia Mees on tenons 
_ Interest and Rent............... 1024) 253) 61) 1838} 436) 232) 167 835 
Funeral Donations ............ JE el ean 7Blkvrisesh| teaser tence uae 
Other Receipts..........ecceceee 576| 790| 87! 14538 99} 296)... 395 
Total Receipts ........sc000 13,353] 7467 988 | 21,808 2855] 1048} 733| 4636 
Expenditure— 
BIC Ket nvaeesisaraetecareasssmetess 6588] ....) ... | 5588] ©... |. «. | 76 76 
Medical Expenses, &c.........) ... |4761| ... | 4761 seifiaikess: || taeees 
Levies to District ...3+......06. 9385] 548) 25} 2958) ... | see | see | ane 
Funeral Donations ............ GOSS seer |enes 993} 1581) ... | 830} 1911 
Manapement........c00.cesceeces «. 118138} 781] 2094) ... | 470) ... 470 
Other Expenditure ............ 2588/1318] 76] 3982} 184] 656 1 841 
Total Expenditure........... 11,554} 7940| 882) 20,376} 1765|1126| 407] 38298 
Balance— | 
At beginning of year ......... 27,025] 3057 | 1842 | 31,424) 13,657) 632 | 4829 | 19,118 
At close of year .......cesceoe 28,824| 2584 | 1448 | 32,856 14,747| 554 | 5155 | 20,456 
Disposal of Funds— 
Investments at Interest in 
17,489 12,039 
, oo ne Bae 2604 o 3200 
Other Investments............. ie gE |o -ees | 9807] ass eee eaiel | eas) 
Bank account current......... on ea ress se 2OCUlMEees rod jb ye 503 
Cash in hands of Trustees....| ... Fenn |f ewes] el O26| Cares. vaen| tees 202 
JNO, 555-eeocacoccoecnone 32,856 20,456 


Total Funds Inyested, £53,312, or an average of £7 9s. 1d. per member, 
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Deaths and Sickness of Members. 


Out of 7151 members during 1888, 56, or 0-79 per cent., died. 1021 
members were admitted by initiation and clearance; and there were 
594 departures, 507 of which were due to arrears. There were upon 
the sick list 1028 members or 14:51 per cent. The average sickness 
of the 1028 members was above the average of former years, being 
equal to 40-38 days per sick member, and the sick relief afforded to 
them by the various Societies, apart from the regular provision for 
medical attendance amounted to £5588, or £5'13 per sick member per 


year, equivalent to 15s. 7d. per head of the total number of members 
on the lists. 


Ages and Conjugal Relationship. 


There were only 2845 wives of members classified as “ registered 
wives ;’’ but this does not indicate the full number of married persons. 


Of the 7151 members, the ages of 6047 only have been ascertained, as 
follows :-— 


Ages. Per cent. 

No. 

855 5°87 
1250 20°67 
1404 23°22 
1120 18°52 
724 11°97 

491 8°12 
295 4°88 
213 3°52 

101 1°67 

45 0°74 
30 0:50 
19 0°32 
MODAL. oheeus sa aeons 6047 100-00 


EE a a 


The mean age of the 6047 members—only 6-75 per cent. of which were 
over 50 years—is, therefore, nearly 32:52 years. 


Friendly Societies—Decennial Return. 


No. of Lodges and 
Year. Districts which No. of 


filed Returns. Members: 
44 4107 
47 3937 
43 4164 
50 4815 
66 5944 
75 6545 
83 7541 
92 8154 
MBGSitweactes snes saceccses Sadeseveess 80 7151 


\ 


Receipts. Expenditure. 
£ £ 
11,911 9996 
13,282 10,415 
13,909 11,250 
15,258 12,639 
15,940 14,126 
17,826 18,020 
20,893 18,728 
22,133 20,225 
23,038 20,376 


* Owing to the introduction of new Act it was impossible to obtain Returns for this year. 
+ Total number of Lodges estimated, 99, of which only 80 furnished Returns. 


Capital. 


30,848 
30,026 
30,240 
34,345 
40,502 
43,210 
49,723 
52,468 


53,312 


*"IVIOOS ANY SIVUON “IVOLOATIAINI 


L8& 
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Police Provident Funds. 


The invested Provident Funds of the Territorial and Urban Police 
Force amount to £15,989. There are 189 Members. The number of 
Members who retired during the year 1888 was 20, and the retiring 
allowances made were £866. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Progress of Australasia and Summary of General Statistics. 
Progress or Tasmania.—(1816 ro 1888.) 


To enable those who desire to study more satisfactorily the 
“ Progress of ‘Tasmania ” within this period, a coloured diagram has 
been prepared, by means of which the movements of the more important 
characteristics can be more rapidly and faithfully appreciated. The 
features selected as best suited to show graphically the varied ups and 
downs of the Colony’s progress since the year 1816 are (1) General 
Exports ; (2) Gold and Tin Export ; (3) Population ; (4) General 
Revenue ; (5) Marriage Rate. he three most notable heights in 
export trade marked A, B, & C, were reached in the years 1839, 1853, 
and 1885 respectively. The first was caused by the early settlement of 
Victoria by ‘Tasmanian Colonists ; the next height was caused by the 
second emigratiou to Victoria, associated with éxpanded trade conse- 
quent upon the discovery of gold in that Colony, then known as Port 
Phillip ; the third height marks the existing progress caused by 
increased prosperity of the industries within the Colony’s own borders 
consequent upon the discovery and development of Gold and Tin, the 
value of which, in 1888, represented nearly one-third of the total exports 
of Tasmania. It is noteworthy that the two first expansions of trade 
caused by external attractions were associated with a loss of population 
and capital ; while the third expansion, due to the development of new 
industries within our own borders, is associated with a marked increase 
in population and capital. 


AUSTRALASIAN Statistics, 1888. 


The following pages contain comparative tables relating to the 
Statistics of the seven principal Colonies of Australasia for the period 
1878-1888. The extent and significance of the rapid advance made 


by the whole group since the year 1850 may be gathered from the 
following comparative abstract :— 


—— PROGRESS OF TASMANIA 8/6 7O 1888 — 
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Progress of Australasia, 1850, 1879, 1887, and 1888. 


The following table shows the progress of Australasia within a 
period little more than one-third of a century, namely, between the 


years 1850 and 1888. 


The figures for 1887 and 1879 are also given to 


mark the rate of progress going on at the close of this eventful period 
in the history of Australasia. 


Area, 3,161,457 Square Miles. 


1888. 1887. 1879. 1850. } 
Number of ___ independent 

British Colonies* .........00++ 7 iz 7 5 
BO MUIBUGM tiisagece Peo tases 3,678,046 | 3,551,751 | 2,632,256 | 483,365 
Report wircri eee £| 57,605,472 | 50,552,983 | 41,276,857 | 4,661,043 
irri glo rtaee sores teseste rete £| 65,256,881 | 57,420,836 | 47,378,783 | 4,447,375 
General Revenue ..........+6+ £| 27,558,497 | 24,805,766 | 15,927,691 | 1,188,770 
Public Debt......c.cesseesesee £ | 166,462,542 | 156,956,187 | 77,892,183 | 57,917 
Railways, miles open and 

being constructed ............ 12,037 11,893 5560 Nil. 

Ditto, cost of construc- 

Go as ert pron Pereareh £| 93,501,617 | 89,647,004 | 44,951,903||] Nil. 
Telegraphs ......... miles wire 78,353 74,908 43,949 Nil. 
Land in cultivation ...... acres| 14,845,056 | 14,490,654 6,371,288 | 496,945 

‘rhage: acres| 8,569,849 | 4,007,929 | 2,748,434 g 

U... bushels | 26,205,977 | 47,588,161 | 36,346,950 § 

| (rchco acres 616,254 585,575 564,948 § 

Cereals + Oats...) "bushels | 14,971,267 | 16,982,012 | 17,766,875 | § 
nen Seco acres 157,528 99,860 187,421 § 

es Bares he bushels] 2,972,972 | 2,166,533 | 3,506,191 § 

ive Stock— 

Sheepiatsanes piatetk No.| 96,580,640 | 97,903,922 | 67,015,409 [22,128,626 

Cattle Pen Ninth No. 9711,801 8,950,048 7,944,200 2,200,508 

GIRERT GeoorceperBvadotccca No. g 76,85 8 
Wool exports sssecsvsessesvses £| 22,243,966 | 22,749,255 | 18,668,848 | 2,843,031 
Gold and Tin exportst in- 

cluding specie from New 

South Walesand Victoria £| 10,277,221 | 5,493,239 | 5,857,204 | Wil. 


* Not including Fiji. 


+ Partly estimated. The gold of Victoria and New South Wales is largely minted prior 


to export. 


$ The following are the names of independant British Colonies declared prior to 1850 :— 
(1) New South Wales, originally embracing the districts now known as Queensland and 
Victoria ; (2) South Australia; (3) Western Australia; (4) Tasmania ; (5) New Zealand. 


§ Not ascertained. 


|| Exclusive of Western Australia, 


The rate of progress is best appreciated by marking the growth of 
population. The mean rate of progress during the last quinquenniad 
is equal to ]17,232 persons per year, or 3°79 per cent. The population 
has more than doubled itself since the year 1866. If we take 44 per 
cent., which is about the mean yearly rate of increase for the last 
decade, the population of the Australasian Colonies will be about six 
and a half millions before the close of the year 1900. 

External and Intercolonial Trade has also shown a remarkable 
expansion. Since 1879 it has increased £34,206,713, a.e., 38 per cent. 
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Railways within the same period have also been rapidly pushed forward, 
the cost of which represented £93,501,617 in 1888. 

Although the Public Debt of Australasia has increased from 
£57,917 in 1850 to £166,462,542 in 1888, it must be borne in mind 
that, unlike the debt of old European States, it is an index of profitable 
investment, not the waste of war; and it is noteworthy to observe that 
a considerable portion of the debt has been contracted in respect of 2073 
miles of railway now being constructed, while £93,501,617 of the debt 
is actually represented by the Railways (9964 miles) now being worked, 
which in 1888 yielded a profit of 3°27 per cent. on original cost of 
construction. 


Comparative Progress of the various Colonies. 


Although much depends upon the wisdom and energy of men in 
framing wise laws and promoting industries, the developmental progress 
of young colonies depends, in a greater measure than is generally 
acknowledged, upon the extent and the natural conditions of the lands 
open to colonising efforts. 

The whole fabric of the earlier stages of a colony depends mainly 
on the agricultural and pastoral industries ; and successful enterprise in 
these, again, depends largely upon the natural facilities offered in the 
various lands open for selection to immigrants from other densely popu- 
lated centres. Among the principal factors which determine the 
progress of settlement in the earlier stages of a colony’s history are 
climate, suitability of soil for agricultural or pastoral pursuits, and 
nearness of producing centres to market or seaboard. At the beginning 
the first-class or more accessible areas attract the attention of settlers, but 
the rate of settlement in each colony greatly diminishes as the poorer or 
less accessible areas are approached. Thus, in the earlier stages, the 
smaller areas open to settlers in Tasmania and Victoria show a much 
more rapid development, owing to their accessibility, more favourable 
climate, and richer soil attracting a larger proportion of the continuous 
stream of enterprising immigrants from European centres. The ver 
much greater rate of settlement, however, is soon checked by the limited 
areas of the smaller colonies, and the stream of immigration gradually 
diverges to the less favourable climate, and the second-class pastoral 
land of the larger colonies, as in New South Wales and Queensland. 

Broadly speaking, the development of a new colony passes through 
three great successive predominating stages, partly overlapping— 


(1.) The predominance of the Pastoral stage. 
(2.) The predominance of the Agricultural stage. 
(3.) The predominance of the Manufacturing stage. 


The last of these stages is a long way off, so far as the Australasian 
Colonies are concerned, because density of population, involving a 
struggle for existence among the labouring classes, is essential to the 
establishment of great manufacturing industries which can successfully 
and independently compete with other countries in the external or open 
markets of the world; but pastoral and agricultural industries alone 
cannot support many persons to the square mile of territory, and hence, 
in young colonies, the rate of development, so far as population is con- 
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cerned, is usually less rapid when all the available lands have been 
encroached upon, and when the manufacturing stage is approached. It 
must be confessed, however, that the relative progress of Victoria, as 
compared with New South Wales (the former having developed much 
more rapidly than the latter), does not show, as yet, any diminution in 
its rate of development, even although it has now arrived ata stage 
which shows a density of population per square mile of territory (12:41) 
three and a half times greater than that of the older or mother colony. 

lt is utterly misleading, by means of aggregates, to discuss the 
relative development of Colonies whose areas vary in extent in the 
relative proportions of from 1-40; thus— 


Area Square Miles. 


PURSMaNI Ai sisprs.cc.cerer covses 26,215, equivalent to 1 
NAGLOMIA ess sssssssaeeseexcbees 87,884, - 3} nearly. 
New Zealand...... ReCC: 104,032, a gas 
New South Wales ......... 310,700, s dae 
Queensland ...........sseor0. 668,497, - 254, 
South Australia ............ 903,690, is Sa 
Western Australia ......... 1,060,000, " 40h. 


It is true the population of the Colony of New South Wales 
(which is nearly four times the size of Victoria) has actually surpassed 
the population of Victoria during the last year, but this does not afford 
any proof of a superior rate of development. 

The only means whereby the rate of progress can be measured in 
Colonies, whose aggregates are mainly increased by fresh areas brought 
under occupation, is by relation to total area, as in the following 
comparison :— 


Prooress of Population per Square Mile during the two Quinquenniads. 
—— 


Density of Population per Square Mile. Increase per Square Mile, 

Quinquenniad | Quinquenniad 

Colony. 1878. |1883. |1888. | ii 1883 ending 1888 
Te gNACtOTIA sock ercecnercaseeces 9°42 10°60 12°41 1°18 1°81 
2. New Zealand ...........000 4°1l 5°18 5°81 1:07 0°63 
SeuMASMONIMisr acess shee: cock 4°17 4°81 5°57 0°64 0°76 
4. New South Wales......... 2°24 2°80 3°49 0°56 0°69 
5. Queensland .......c0<00.00+e 0°32 0°43 0°58 0'll 0°15 
6. South Australia ........... 0:28 0°34 0°35 0:06 0:01 
7. Western Australia ........ 0:03 0:03 0°04 0°00 0-01 
PANIC OLONICSitens. asceeee cas 0°84 1:00 1:16 0:16 0:16 


From this analysis we learn that, excepting South Australia, there 
has been a greater rate of relative progress in population in all Colonies 
during the last quinquenniad than during the preceding one; although 
the order ‘of the rate of progress for each Colony and the rate for 
Australasia as a whole have not been disturbed. The order of greatest 
progress relatively being :—1, Victoria; 2, New Zealand ; 3, Tasmania; 
4, New South Wales; 5, Queensland; 6, South Australia; 7, West 
Australia, 


That this rate of relative progress is not merely confined to population is shown by the following comparison, the 
items selected indicating the special local advantages, whether natural or artificial :— 


Victoria, | New Zealand,} Tasmania, | N.S. Wales, | Queensland, | S. Australia, | W. Australia, 
1888, 1888, 1888. 1888. 1888, 1888, 1888, 


1. Helative size of each Colony........s.cccccccsseesccrssosccnscosecsoes 34 4 1 12 253 34 40 
2. Population per 100 square miles... ... 1241 581 557 349 58 35 od 
3. Export of Domestic Products ditto 11,784 6944 4974 5565 899 517 64 
4, Acres in cultivation ditto ........ Stead sstcsescetestes dood ue} 2918 7365 | 1837 322 32 308 10 
BVH oesiditeOs ae cscstes eck sesics cactus tatgteoe tos soescderushatinns .| 12,310} 14,474 | 5455 | 14,967 2011 791 199 
G6. Railways open and being constructed per 10,000 ditto.. No. 307 186 168 73 39 20 4 
7. Public Debt per 100 ditt0o...........ecessecccoseseesesecsvensses .. £| 39,401 35,390 | 17,164 14,194 3866 2119 120 
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Relative progress can alone be measured by relation to area in 
countries where raw natural products form the principal objects of 
industry. This particularly applies to wool and other pastoral products 
when value of exports are considered, as comparatively little of the 
produce is consumed locally. Moreover, great preponderance of wool 
in the value of domestic products is an indication rather of a vast 
sparsely populated territory than of a high stage of development, and 
therefore to measure such products by population, which in such cases 
must be relatively small, would be utterly misleading, as it would 
artificially place the Colony at a disadvantage which supported the 
greatest number of persons per square mile. It scarcely requires an 
argument to demonstrate that the Colony which supports in comfort 
the greatest numbers of persons per square mile is in itself the best 
proof that that Colony has in the best sense attained the highest stage 
of development in a material point of view. 

If these considerations be admitted, it follows that the Colonies in 
Australasia which at present have attained the highest stage of develop- 
ment stand in the following order, beginning with the highest :— 


. Victoria. 

. New Zealand. 

. Tasmania. 

. New South Wales. 
. Queensland. 

. South Australia. 

. Western Australia. 


The diagram accompanying this report more clearly depicts the 
facts supporting these conclusions. 


NOAA Wwe 


Rate of Progress. 


The rapidity with which the population of young English colonies 
increases—for example, doubling in the space of 19°76 to 22:99 years— 
is marvellous when contrasted with the most vigorous of old densely 
populated centres. During the period 1875-1888 the United Kingdom 
only increased from 32,838,758 to 37,453,574, 7i.e., an increase of 
4,614,816 in 13 years, or 1:02 per cent. per year. ‘Phis rate, if con- 
tinuous, would take 68°52 years to double the existing population, that 
is if other obstacles to growth did not arise. 

The relatively more rapid progress of young countries is mainly 
due to the (1) large proportional influx of immigrants (relative to 
population) from older centres, and (2) to the favourable hygenic con- 
ditions of a thinly populated country, tending to prolong the average 
life, and to produce a much lower death-rate than is found common in 
unfavourably crowded centres of population. 

The proportion of yearly increase due to these separate causes in 
the Australasian Colonies is contrasted with the average yearly increase 
in the United Kingdom; thus :— 
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AVERAGE of last 20 years. 


Seen United Kingdom. 
Colonies. 
Per cent. of increase per year due to natural 
causes, 7.e., excess of births over deaths... 1°92 ees 
Percentage increase per year due to immigra- 
HOW ererstanusvecserdessersstesenecesenare shee eet 1°65 toe 
Total percentage increase from both causes 3°57 *02 


Time in which the respective rates, if years 
continuous, would double the population... 19°76 68°52 
Thus it appears that in Australasia the proportion of the yearly 
increase due to immigration alone is relatively larger than the yearly 
increase in the United Kingdom from all causes. 


Faliacies of Estimates based on current high Rate of Increase. 


It is a common fallacy, however, to assume that the present relative 
rate of increase in Australasia will be maintained over a very long period 
of years; for as population grows larger the immigration element will 
diminish proportionally, unless we assume, what is very improbable, that 
immigration will continue to increase at the same rate as the total 
population. 

The death-rate, too, now so favorable, will gradually increase to the 
normal rate of European countries as the people approach a similar 
density of population ; for it is now too well established that a more or 
less high death-rate is always a concomitant of densely populated 
centres. 

Progress of United States, 1790 to 1890. 


These conclusions are borne out by statistics relating to the growth 
of population in the United States of America during the last 100 years. 
In 1790 the population of that country was 3,929,214, and it is probable 
that it will contain 62,000,000 persons at the close of 1890, representing 
a mean yearly rate of increase of 2:8 per cent., due to natural increase 
and to immigration. The following table shows the diminishing curve 
of rate of increase towards the close of this period :— 


Proeress of America, 1790 to 1890. 


Population. Mean Rate of Increase per year. 
Per cent. 
3,929,214 we 
5,308,483 3°05 
7,239,881 3°12 
9,633,822 2°90 
12,866,020 2°95 
17,069,453 2°85 
23,191,876 3°11 
31,443,321 3°10 
38,558,371 2°07 
50,155,783 2°73 
62,000,000 2-07 
Mean rate per year for | the whole period ............... 2°80 
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It is more probable, therefore, that the progress of population in 
Australasia during the next hundred years will follow the curve 
exhibited in the United States progress between the years 1790 and 
1890, rather than that the rate of the past 20 years shall continue to be 
maintained for such a long period. If the latter were possible, it would 
produce a population of 135,980,000 persons in the year 1990; but if 
the former and more probable curve of progress be maintained, the 
populesen in the same year would only reach 58,031,000, i.e., a popu- 
ation nearly equal to that of the United States at the present time. 


Special Causes affecting the Future Progress of Australasia. 


Perhaps, however, the higher stages of development in the United 
States in the coming century may specially favour the progress of the 
Australasian group. 

An estimate, now prepared, based upon the experience of thirteen 
great countries—embracing a population of 314 millions, possessing 
an area of 6259 million acres—demonstrates that the present civilization 
requires the cultivation of 2:81 acres per head for food and raw products. 
International exchange disguises this fact as regards the experience of 
any one country. The present area of the United States is reckoned 
at about 2291 million acres. Allowing a need of the estimated require- 
ment of cultivated land—viz. 2°8] acres per head—for supplying the 
whole round of wants of each person, and that three-fourths of her total - 
area are capable of cultivation; then if her population increases only at 
the rate of 2 per cent. per year, the population would be so vast that the 
produce of every available acre 120 years hence would be wholly 
required for home consumption. 

The checks to population, however, may be expected to increase, 
and this limit may be placed further back ; but it is clear that the need 
to withdraw more and more her present enormous export of raw 
products from external markets will greatly operate in enhancing the 
value of the virgin soils of Australasia, and so give an additional spur 
to her development. 
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Summary of General Statistics for each Colony of Australasia, | 
Period 1878 and 1884-88. 


MPSMaANiae veavsaavdowse erase cieesas > 2) 
WVACLOTIA cecesecserscrccndssensscsesss | 
New South Wales ........+.+00+ l 
ee ren 
Western Australia ......seeess00 | 
New Zealand .....0ssssecceeeeveee | 


Aggregate of Seven Colonies... _) 


Comparative Table showing the general Statistics for each 
Colony for:the year 1888. 
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Tasmania. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1884-1888. 
Area—26,215 square miles. 


1878. 
OPUS MOMs) i.. ie on ws ce adv poets 109,947 
Reyenue— 
Brome Customs. s,s5 eta. ae aie £| 211,029 
Other Taxesiczic. ss. css asst eel, 28,600 
Total Revenue £) 385,936 
General Expenditure— | 
Interest on Loans .......... £} 93,833} 
Total Expenditure .......... £| 379,232 
Loans Expenditure— 
On Railways.. ARABS oF 
Other Public Works ......-. ae 
Total, current year..........£ on 
Public Debt on 81st December. . £ |1,738,500 
TET OLtS cist» (w cisinie's ele agente at £ (1,324,812 
Exports— 
ie) Waaarretcersn on Sao SHe ue £| 479,165 
£| 59,124! 
..£| 316,311 
Total Home Products ....... £ |1,288,011 
otal eEXPOTA s,s orcsca sole ars £ |1,315,695 
Shipping—Total Tonnage........| 315,854 
Railways— 
MESIAL OP ON secs aiausrtoarecenete seis 45 
SPRAIN AMOS 325 isecaretere etateo: bs atake 101,712 
Cost of Construction...... = £| 435,445 
PRG COIDUS casts cities aye’. cer eS LOO 
EXPOMCICUTO a cwistiicle sc slere £{ 17,681 
Telegraphs— 
MIIGSE ROLES cree .c islets inie otnieiae, oon 692 
(O11 10) deseo ip loco eistergletersyed | 59 
Cost of Construction ........ £| er: 
IWGESE (3° eee hep estickcean Oo Rice 90,313 
BROCE MES awit rtieisiailewes eiereSeioes £ 4277 
EXpoOnditure: —. oles. ce sie see 5970 
Post Office— 
COMICON Se tsp Arias hectic eo a 191 
Letters and Post Cards......../2,313,801 
Newspapers and Packets....... 2,045,533) 
PERCETNB eck tet 9 roti £} 17,000 
Working Expenses.. Bor 3) eee ea 
Banks—Deposits ..... . £ (1,873,004 
Property—Assessed ‘Ann. Value. £ 665,689 
Agriculture— 
Wheat—Acres........0..sseee 48,392 
Busheles.pecers fears 778; 977 
OatS—ACrES....scerseseeveeee 28,802 
Bushels...-.... Sepaaocs) 714,987 
Barley—Acres ..... 4 4040) 
Bushels .... 97,845) 
Potatoes—Acres .....+ 8079) 
TONBis'. s cisiera\s a eees 27,267 
Hay—aAcres ......... scbsdolsieiels 33,933 
U Yn Roreod Slaietaleiwtere a le 40,499) 
Land in Crop—Acres.......... 143,797, 
Land under Cultivation—Acres.| 355,403 
Live Stock— 
24,107 
126,276 
1,852,987 


39,595 


1884. 


130,541 


254,946 
89,246 
549,262 


137,899 
584,047 


205,701 
178,336 
384,037 

3,202,300 

1,656,118 


453,567 
132,010 
301,423 

1,448,714 

1,475,857 
614,198 


374 
466,347 
1,793,939 
114,768 
95,748 


1313 
107 
121,500 
197,214 
17,717 
15,509 


234 
3,752,517 
3,692,257 

25,070 
37,535 
4,022,168 
837,916 


34,091 
654,638) 
28,956 
829,611 
5646 
167,036 
9037 
39,508, 
44,735 
55,587 
146,327 
425,845 


27,188 
128,834 


1,720,027 


1885.|/1886. 


133,791} 137,211 


276,100] 276,265 
90,018] 95,279 
571,897] 568,924) 


148,598] 155,844 
585,767| 584,756 


256,372) 266,014 
208,346] 218,275 
465,448| 484,280 
3,357,000/4,026,720 
1,757,486|1,756,567 


260,480] 310,934 
141,319] 104,402 
357,587) 863,364 
1,299,011)1,312,416 
1,313,693|1,331,540 
677,806| 692,429 


442 441 
532,193] 587,917 
2,009,7122,213,781 
126,905] 181,935 
111,167} 114,706 


1635} 1772 
135 144 
158,643] 154,982 
212,389] 209,307 
19,985] 19,798 
19,317} 20,837 


246 251 
3,872,506/4,193,873 
3,986,364/4,300,501 
26,170} 32,510 
37,508} 88,401 
3,640,428]4,127,946 
850,781) 848,273 


30,266) 35,322 
524,353| 632,573 
29,247| 21,607 
704,325| 560,622 
6833} 2749 
176,466] 61,585 
11,073} 16,084 
58,521| 75,778 
41,693] 47,269 
51,872| 50,158 
144,761) 152,388 
417,777| 446,391 


28,610) 29,684 
138 642 148 665 


1887. 


142,478 


274,065 
101,436 
594,976 


182,571 
668,759 


197,696 
181,890 
379,586 

4,109,370 

1,596,817 


415,425 
140,584 
407,857 

1,425,457 

1,449,871 
735,299 


441 
694,567 


2,318,482/2 


140,224 
126,250 


1816 
156 
155,711 
233,811 
20,715 
20,757 


258 
4,549,899 
4,464,249 
33,567 
42,360 
3,882,137 
869,074 


40,498 
675,069 
21,169 
385,195 
3766 
52,240 
16,394 
42,526 
44,562 
50,901 
150,140 
457,436 


29,528 
147,092 


18ss. 


146,149 


297,912 
107,895 
640,068 


184,613 
709,486 


181,102 
231,334 
412,436 

4,499,470 

1,610,664 


306,930 
127,562 
426,326 
1,303,908 
1,333,865 
716,278 


441 
777,035 
06,794 
153,471 
140,178 


1894 
165 
157,150 
271,769 
22,621 
21,202 


278 
4,716,244 
4,819,315 

35,914 
41,770 
3,564,717 
891,048 


40,657 
819,497 
33,834 
946,354 
4670 
109,979 
13,653 
66,721 
52,521 
58,290 
172,189 
481,533 


29,288 
142,019 


1,648, 6271 ,608; '946/1 047, 7249 1, 430, 065 


57,303 


67, 395 73, 118 


52, 408 


43,227 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 


Tasmania. 
Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1884-8. 


(Relative und Proportional.) 
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1878. 1884. 
Population— 
Persons per square mile......, 4°95 4°98 
Birth Rate: wih ac cn warecueteol = Ueaetl = uO. CO 
PORN RALOS one's corciciees ees whee 15°67} 15°50 
Marriage Rate ........s.0e.55 7°98 7°81 
Finance— 
Revenue per head..........£)3 11 1/4 5°7 
Taxation ditto .....0......:.0)-2 4 72 18° 7 
Ditto per cent. to Revenue 62°63} 62°66 
General Expenditure per head £/ 3 9 10) 411 0 
Public Debt per head ....... £/15 17 024 10 7 
Interchange— 
Imports per head........... £|12 4 21218 0 
Exports (Home Products) per 
IGE leet caairietae teres see oe LiL Soa be 8 
Total Exports per head...... Lia eLaOlld ged TL 
Home Products per square mile 49°13) 55°26 
Railways— 
Miles open & being constructed, 
per 100,000 persons......... 40°93! 292-10 
Ditto, per 10,000 sq. miles 17°16] 143°00 
Population per mile open and 
CONSHUCLOM secre ake 2448 348 
Cost of construction per mile 
ORAM rama trcn Ten ternince dh rantelors 9454 8305) 
Receipts Gittonsint.c athens £| 493°11} 531-00 
Ditto per train mile..s.d.| 4 4°8) 4 11°06 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 
BUH CHON aan ee retour rca tee 1:01 1:06 
Working Expenses per mile 
OPiMenninte s ohncaarai -£] 892°91] 443-28 
Ditto per train mile.. s.d.| 3 65:°7/ 4 1°28 
Ditto per cent. to Receipts 79°68} 84°12 
Service Train Miles per mile open | 2260°27| 2164°80 
Ditto per head........... “98 3°63) 
Ditto per 100 square miles 38°79) 1778°93 
Post Office— 
Letters, Newspapers, &c. per 
head mean population....... 40°17} 58°76 
Offices per 100 square miles.... ‘73 *89 
Telegraphs— 
Miles poles per 100 square miles 2°64 5°00 
OTTERS AIL LOmasne cial ienticls era sien ois *22) *40) 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head 3°27 3°31 
Wheat, bushels per acre..,.... 16°09} 19°20 
OBL SpeCLtOnsat tesnieuattie geaisel sear eli 24°82) 28°65 
BADIOVAAOIELOntna iaitie obs wnt pitas 24°21) 29°58 
Potatoes, tons, ditto........... 3°37 4°37 
EP ay GIELO sO IPLO smniateay sit a fst 1°19 1:22 
Wheat, bushels per head.,..... 7°18 5+09) 
ate GitOmmett timis ani seia.ct 6°59) 6°46 
IBAL 8 Yee GlOlcgistevetare chs ereieasies ia “90 1:30 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile....... “91 1°03 
CATH ORO On ectee nieces s seni iin 4°81 4°91 
BheCprditto. ceewiece oe cena ts 70°68} 65°61 


1885. 


5°10) 


35°08 
15°40 


7°96) 


4 6 6 
215 6 

64°07 
Ae 8) 8 
25 1.10 


138 5111219 8 


9 16 
9 18 
49°5, 


334°43 
168° 00) 


aon 


913 9 
9.16 —-6 
50:06 


325° 46 
168° 22) 


307 


7306" 21 
478°00 
4 5°86 


0°77 


415° 60, 
3 10°82 
86°94 
2130°00 
4°33 
2242°67 


62°69 
“96 


6°76 
“58 


3°20 
17°91 
25°94 
22°40 


323 


7290°82 


43: 
4 


9°56 
0°46 


0°60 


1888. 


5°57 
33°10 
14°11 
6°58 


4-8 8 
216 2 

63°40 
418 4 
3015 9 


bee Tear 


9 0 8 
9 410 
49°74 


305-93 
168°41 


331 


765433 
475°14 
3 11°40 


0°53 


43399 
3 7°28 
91°34 
2405°99 
5°38 
2964°08 


66:08 
1:06 


7°23; 
63 


3°33 
20°15 
27°97 
23°55 
4°88 
ew 
5°68 
6°56 
‘76 


1°12 
5°41 
54°55 


nial 
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Victoria. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1884-1888. 


Area—87,884 square miles. 


TASMANIAN OFFICIAL RECORD. 


1878. | 1884.| 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888s. 
Population ...........+..+++..{ 827,439] 946,045] 971,145] 1,003,043) 1,036,119] 1,090,869 
Reyenue— 
From Customs ........... £ | 1,487,448) 1,769,108] 1,919,539] 2,004,460] 2,182,361) 2,353,050 
IODHeM LT AXOSiac isso she oie £ 810,753] 549,412) 628,632} 630,100) 607,274) 717,953 
Total Reyenuo .........-. £| 4,504,413) 5,934,687] 6,290,361] 6,481,021] 6,733,826] 7,609,598 
General Expenditure — 
Interest on Loans ........ £ 920,911) 1,215,070) 1,271,907} 1,282,010) 1,270,809) 1,385,121 
Total Expenditure ........ £| 4,684,349) 5,715,298] 6,140,356) 6,513,540| 6,561,251] 7,287,151 
Loans Expenditure— 
On Railways ....--..+..+. £| 389,963] 1,191,132} 848,358] 1,401,511] 1,521,817] 1,742,149 
Other Public Works, &c.... £ 470,626) 408,901) 304,707] 330,823) 566,143] 647,795 
Total Current Year ..-.... a8) 860,589} 1,600,233] 1,153,065) 1,731,834) 2,087,960] 2,889,944 
Public Debt on 3lat Dec. .... £ |17,022,065/27,526,667)/28,628,588/30,114,203|33,127 ,382)/34,627,382 
EDGPOMtS secs oho at via cise vies 8 Voom £ |16,161,880!19,201 633} 18,044,604/18,550,575|19,022,151)23,972,134 
Exports— « 
ViVaTd) aa Ala enna oman as £ | 5,810,148} 6,342,887| 5,028,011) 4,999,662| 5,073,491] 5,170,930 
Golda oe eae £ | 2,399,741 2,010,295] 4,309,585] 1,956,703] 243,425] 6,040,756 
LE Oe eee oe SOOPER ar MIT & 4298 2615 6774 2554 8584 4928 
Total Home Products ..... £ |10,676,499]13,155,484/12,452,245] 9,054,687) 8,502,970\10,356,633 
Total Exports ..........4. £ |14,925,707|16,050,465|15,551,758)11,795,321)11,351 ,145]13,853,763 
Shipping—Total Tonnage .......] 1,913,427]. 8,151,587] 3,260,158] 3,735,387] 3,858,248] 4,807,888 
Railways— 
Miles Open..2 0... ..ccseeeeees 1052 1663) 1676) 1743 1880 2018 
Train Miles..............++-.| 8,633,190} 6,947,876] 6,849,818] 7,256,703) 7,991,378] 9,082,812 
Cost Construction ........ £ |14,550,466)21,620,706/22,236,000/23,903,895|25,297,534)27 268,258 
Receipts . £ | 1,391,701] 2,196,149| 2,181,982] 2,829,126] 2,453,078] 2,756,049 
Expenditure ..........065 £| 729,041] 1,335,800] 1,277,425] 1,810,538] 1,427,116) 1,753,019 
Telegraphs— 
Miles, poles .........esseeeee 2970 8715 3949 4094 4115 4194 
SSE COR es vcs a on ian6/ nal olecarelala’y 233) 401 411 420 516 601 
Cost of Construction....... £ * * wd = * = 
RECSEAGEBI: (ores Ghats ce ca oak 1,003,654] 1,181,433) 1,624,666)! 2,023,858] 2,260,480) 2,743,038 
ecel ptariis rsh se anig BH £| — 60,288} 89,077] 90,681] 95,499] 102,755] 125,342 
Expenditure ...... teas aise ieteees — — _— — — — 
Post Office— 
ENCES cs a's ios ssl dees esses © 1007 1342 1384 1429 1492 1544 
Letters and Post Cards........ 22,324,931|33,403,884/36,061,880)/38,392,414 41 ,287,972|47,700,776 
Newspapers and Packets... .. . ./18,907,627|20,910,848/22,766,726/24,309,015|26,539,670|30,792,238 
Receipts... 6. ase ve wees 184,532! 267,740} 288,009} 205,339, 205,904) * 
Working Expenses ........ £| 313,946] 553,172] 488,067] 514,400) 553,172] 562,863 
Banks—Deposits .-.....+-... £ |16,106,581|28,417 ,044/30,593,564|81,289,472 35,215,547|37,570,838 
Property—AssessedAnnualValue£} 7,030,996] 8,098,814] 8,793,490} 9,621,135|10,158,771/11,918,473 
Agriculture— 
‘Wheat—Acres ......0s0eeeee 691,622] 1,096,354) 1,020,082] 1,052,685] 1,232,943] 1,217,191 
Bushelsy scissor nets 6,060,737|10,433,146| 9,170,538|12,100,036|13,828,765) 8,647,709 
BCE —-A CHES 60s a9 .5!5i5's 60 07% 134,428] 187,710} 215,994; 185,765) 199,036 197,518 
Bushelse cise ie ancy: 2,366,026) 4,392,695] 4,692,803] 4,256,079 4,562,580] 2,803,800 
Barley—Acres .......0.+.++ ,-| 22,871] ° 62,273) 74,112} 87,081) 40,985] 83,483 
Bushels .............| 417,157] 1,082,480] 1,802,854] 827,852} 956,476] 1,131,427 
Potatoes—Acres ........++40- 36,527| | 38,763] 42,602| 49,974) 48,263] 43,074 
dite aacan pare 98,958] 161,119] 163,202} 170,661) 198,225] 181,149 
Hay—Acres ......cseerse cece 172,799] 339,725} 421,086) 445,150) 441,812} 411,332 
Wonstinchcoa 5 hiaateesns 209,028] 371,046) 442,118] 483,049] 624,122} 308,117 
Land under Tillage—Acres ....| 1,609,278] 2,823,493] 2,405,157] 2,417,582] 2,576,405) 2,564,742 
Live Stock— 
EOEGES)... pivoted s,05 He.s a few Mace 210,105] 298,846) 304,098} 308,553) 315,000) 823,115 
(GEER aa eee ce EROS 1,184,843] 1,287,945] 1,290,790] 1,303,265] 1,333,873) 1,370,660 
Sheep ..... Se CSA eric 9,379,276|10,637,412|10,681,837|10,700,403|10,623,985|10,818,575 
PARS odes sie 8 Sicie sie a 177,378] 234,847) 239,837} 240,957 243,461) 245,818 


* Information not available, 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY. 


Victoria. 


Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1884-8. 
(Relative and Proportional.) 


i878. |1884, 


Population— 
Persons per square mile....... 9°42 10°94 
LOGOS CCE Peter eeeecrs SOO CRe 30°59 30°49 
GHC RR BLO mee st ssc tiers saps es * 14°62 14°27 
MATTIAGO RAS — 5.5.00 «12s vase 5°86 7°63 
Finance — 
Revenue per head.......... £\- 5 3 8 6 5 5 
Taxation ditto. hee te cPac unl mrDlte cme) 
Per cent. to Revenue.. 39°92 39°05 
General Expenditure per head £ 5 0 8 6G 010 
Public Debt per head....... 20 11 5) 2812 9 
Interchange— 
Imports per head ..........£| 18 11 1) 20 5 11 


Exports, Home Protlucts, per 


head. ve i 12 5 8 1318 2 
Total Exports... 17 3 6 1619 4 
Home Products ‘per sq. mile rs 121°49} 149°69 

Railways— 
Miles open & being constructed 
per 100,000 persons ........ 121°05| 179°90 
Ditto per 10,000 square 

RDO eee welts ei iatte 119 194 
Population per mile ae and 

being constructed . seat 826 564 
Cost of construction ‘per mile 

ODEN eine Ads em ete, on noe 18,831 13,001 
HROCEIN GR CLELOls v'-2 ile siereie vod £ 1323 1321 


Ditto per train mile..*. d,| 7. 7°93) 6 3°86 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 


struction . Std 4°55 3°98 
Working Expenses | per ‘mile 
Ope. v<s; nee 3 693:00) 803°25 
Ditto, per train mile... d.| 4 1:06, 3 10°14 
Ditto, per cent. Receipts or 52°38 60°82) 
Service Train Miles, per mile 
Gp Olieietaac elciokeniees Ap enti 34538°60| 4177°91! 
Ditto, per head . 4°18) 7°34) 


Ditto, per 100 square miles 4134°07) 7905°73 
Post Offico— 
Letters, Newspapers, &¢., per 


head mean population ...... 41°60 57°41 
Offices per 100 square miles ... 1:15 1°52 
Telegraphs— 
Miles Poles per 100 square miles 3°38) 4°22 
Offices, ditto ........ 27 “45 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head 1°85! 2°45) 
Wheat, bushels per acre ...... 8°76 9°52, 
ROBUBMILIUL Os, ose citel sara oTase.e, ahaa! 9.8 17°60 23°40 
ale V MOULO tees victaiscetca valet 18°24 17°38 
Potatoes, tons, per acre 2°70 4°16 
MPM ve CLIGLOlmraits ceed are cyagect<'« stots 1°19) 1:09 
Wheat, bushels, per head...... 6°97 11:02 
Oats, ditto ..... wean sy Nlsrais (aia ie 2°72 4°63 
Barley, ditto ...... niativersay ears “48 1°14 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile ....... 2°39 3°34 
PRUE OCLICCE exeinraieas ane isi s)cis.et F< 13°48 14°64 


2) O22) ENG 2 Cae area on es Acad 106-61) 121°04 


mo 
SRO CO QIH@rD 
fo) 
co 


9 3 


11 19 
103° 


209° 


13 
1 
6 


121° 


,636 


5°03) 


60 
235 
477 


329 


26 


60 
“34 


“dl 
*82) 
76 


282:44 
328 

360 
12,980 
1259 

6 1:67 
4:06 
732°23 
3 6°86 
58°18 


4100°25 
7°84) 


9093°10 


66°52 
1°69 


4°68 


58)" 


120°89 


401 


31 14 10 


2211 5 


915-1 
13° 011 
157°63 


254°22 
307 
398 


13,512 
1366 
6 0-80 


3°68 


868°69 
3 10°32 
63°61 


4500°65 
8°55 
10,334°43 


73°91 
‘1°75 


4°77 
68 


2°42 
7°10 
14°20 
13°55 
3°04 
0°75 
8°14 
2°64 
1:07 


3°68 
15-5) 


123°10 
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New South Wales. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1884-8. 
Area—310,700 Square Miles. 


TASMANIAN OFFICIAL RECORD, 


1878.|1S84. | 1885.| 1886. | 1887. | 1888s. 
Population. ........+060«. No 671,888} 903,948) 957,914) 1,001,966) 1,042,919} 1,085,740 
Revenue— 
From Customs........... ++ £} 1,157,792} 1,726,811) 1,876,452) 2,068,571) 2,011,947] 1,883,058 
Other Taxes.............. £! 151,926] 426,044] 376,199] 543,264} 652,601] 798,825 
Total Revenue ..........-- £ | 4,991,919) 7 117; 592| 7,587,368) 7,594,300) 8,582,811) 8,886,360 
General Expenditura— 
Interest on Loan .......... £| 587,552} 1,047,322/ 1,300,184) 1,579,689) 1,693,926) 1,745,695 
Total Expenditure . £ | 5,078,381} 8,414,860] 8,566,488) 9,078,869) 9,098,460) 9,072,835 
Loans Expenditure— : 
OngRailWAysiaciktaccs slo. £1 721,840) 2,929,251) 2,982,746) 2,754,683) 1,448,135] 1,000,829 
Other Public Works ...... £ 94,477) 745,456] 913,899] 1,011,673) 688,336] 477,583 
Total Expenditure......... £| 816,317) 3,674,707) 3,896,145) 3,766,356) 2,136,471) 2,478,406 
Public Debt, 31st December .. £, |11,688,119)30,101,959|35,564,259/41,034,249)40,995,350)/44, 100,149 
Imports.. +... £ |14,768,873)22,826,985|23,365,196]20,973,548 18,806,236/20,885,557 
Exports—__ a 
iGO Canciibono compace anaes £ | 5,728,316] 8,953,100} 7,246,642) 7,201,976) 9,200,071) 9,358,515 
DLA er sorep caters Sobqaas eal 46,042) 934,406) 1,451,124) 1,613,674) 1,312,346) 28,023 
TU seed SEN gike So hemaoema ent £| 482,573) 521,587) 722,198} 720,059] 824,105] 807,688 
Total Home Prodnets ...... £ |10,716,511/14,595,736) 9,860,250]12,884,200|15,472,361)17,289,487 
MotaleUixportsenmnts eine ast. £ |12,965,879/18,251,506)16,541,745)15,562,21: 3/18,496,917|20,859,716 
Shipping—Total Tonnage ... No. | 2,459,504) 4,660,958) 4,133,077 421 58 604 4,322,758) 4,771,419 
Railways— 
MATES OPHlise te sale eereete No 688) 1665 77 1935 2081 2206 
(petiolate urecthae No. | 2,655,200} 6,403,592] 6,638,399] 6,479,265, 6,472,473] 7,334,200 
Cost Construction ......... £ | 9,784,645|18,726,740)24,962,972|27,355,307 26,554,357/26,630,664 
RECRIPreainr sence teineca oe €|  '902989| 2,086'237| 2:174,368] 2,160,070 2,208,205] 2,509,527 
Expenditure ......+...2.+. £] 536,988) 1,301,259] 1,458,153] 1,492,993) 1,457,761] 1,578,690 
Telegraphs— | 
NITMGS*(POLOB) 0% <:c-areina vier ere No, 7078 9755 10,351 10,816 10,721 10,690 
(OU kU nego ODES orNaE No. 236 394 404 425) 434 460 
Cost of Construction ....... £| 413,258} 601,460} 641,669] 668,028) 684,600} 704,912 
Messages .........++++++ No, | 1,182,287] 2,834,052] 2,625,992) 2,661,126) 2,876,504) 3,410,407 
TUES iia cis Mobaeuncacien ES 76,227; 146,386] 191,192} 184,053, 187,858) - 185,965 
Working Expenses ........ # 23 171,434 vie 144,944 an 
Post Offico— 
Offices. . . No. 847 1085 1115 1157 1167 1203 
Letters and Post Car ds. No. |18,159,900]42,237,000)39,351, 200/42 849,900 44,845,900/48,986,000 
Newspapers and Packets... No. 10,006,000/28,085,600/29,014,200)34,381 ,200'89,712,300 ni 
Receipts ..... eatele sei ae 155,622) 289,192] 316,172] 330,591) 342,094] 368,956 
Working Expenses ceceeees £| 248,217) 351,254] 375,965} 396,710) 426,587) 415,892 
Banks--Deposits ............ £ |18,535,195/29,428,700)30,197,936/81 933,056'32,929,756/30,819,549 
Property — Assessed Annual 
WE Gidaueachruaacnistvaoists ; 
Agriculture — 
Wheat— Acres ............... 233,253) 275,250) 264,867] 337,730} 389,390) 304,803 
Bushels..........+.--| 3,489,326] 4,208,394] 2,783,183] 5,868,844! 4,695,849] 1,450,508 
OR ACTOR costco wrote at ovo. os ei Fie 22,129 19,472 14,117 23,947 19,393 7984 
LACUS “Beeman Sea OOS 447,912} 425,920} 279,107} 600,892) 394,762) 109,931 
Barley—Acres.....-...+.2+00- dis2 7036 5208 6079) 4402 3318 
BS Ole se yee peteme sei 132,072) 148,869 85,606) 132,949 84,533 36,760 
Potatoes—Acres......-...-.+- 16.795 12,418 15,166 17,322) 20,915 15,419 
Mon Reiystcmtes seksi 53,590, 31,8385 38,695 45,803 61,455| 36,889 
TAY ACIOB '. atsis\ 2,00 218. pin soles 104,096] 226,646, 219,886) 223,470} 170,324) 209,581 
Tih cee gee a ae 172,407| 280,812) 191,372} 349,888] 280,597 194,911 
Land in Crops—Acres..........- | 613,642) 852,017; 868,093] 977,664] 1,048,305] 999,298 
Live Stock— 
[Eco poe Stee SO bAn Creare £36,468} 337,172} 344,697] 361,663} 390,609} _ 411,368 
MOAUULEN tte eins rar Aetteere eh cht 2,771,583) 1,425,130! 1,817,315) 1,367, 944) 1 5075, "487 1,622,907 
BSITCOP inc sie olte ce alalwiele tiaiela ane 25 479 484 31,660,321 37, 820 906 39,169,304|46 065, 152!46,503,469 
TRIOS geaviye) oer 8 den ces sioteis sisi niarsiae. ‘PO; 320; 211,656 208 697 ’209; 576 264, il 248,583 
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1885. 
Population— 
Persons per square mile ....... 2°16 2°96 5°08 3°22 3°36 3°49 
Birth Rate..:..............-.| 88°50] 87°91} 37°64)" 37-03} 36°41) 36°20 
MPOAUIPHALB Sete inst terri Nea teas 16°36] 15°88) 16°42) 14°89) 13°15) 13°54 
Marriage Rate ........... Necauers 8-08 8°35 8°18 7°97 7°42 7°37 
Finance— 
Revenue per head .......... £17 8 7/71811/8 8 01715 0|8 8 O08 611 
Waxation ditto! :.0 ay<-%0 ces 3 £1116 0}2 8 1,2 8 5 2138 44212 11210 5 
Taxation per cent. to Revenue.. 24°23) 81°65} 29°69) 34°39) 31°02) 30°18 
General Expenditure per head £] 711 2}718 1/8 111/99 5 4/818 0|8 10 9 
Public Debt per head ....... £117 17 11/26 14 1332 5 2/4019 0/39 6 94012 4 
Interchange— 
Imports per head .........+ £/21 19 7/25 9 1025 1 11/21 8 O18 71019 12 5 
Exports (Home Products) per 
l1CEN ead aced fae DOeeedes £/15 18 11116 6 0/10 11 10/113 3 O15 2 816 4 Il 
ROtAISE NOLES t:, oic)sc isletalecsiale £119 18 120 7 817 15 5/1517 618 1 1010 12 0 
Home Products per square mile 34°49) 46°98) 31°74) 41°47; 49°80) 55°65 
Railways— 
Miles open and being constructed | 
per 100,000 persons.......+- 102°39| 235-17| 234:66| 220-12] 216-44] 212-43 
Ditto per 10,000 sq. miles. . 22 68 70 69 71 73 
Population per mile open and 
being constructed .......... 960 437 438) 454 462 471 
Cost of construction per mile 
Openestneth cheat waco ae £/ 14,888] 11,254) 14,044) 14,474} 12,760! 12,072 
FUECOIDIS: GIGEO ee. ehiassrs crea 0 alate £ 1821 1254 1223} 1143 1061 1138 
Receipts per train mile.... s.d.| 6 9°62) G 10°31) 6 6°61) 6 8:01) 6 9°88 6 10°12 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 
BENUCHON ere traitor cones 3°74 4°18 2°87 2°44 2°83 3°49 
Working expenses permileopen£} 780°50} 782°01) 820°34) 789°94) 700°51) 715°59 
Ditto, per train mile ... 8. d.| 4 0°53) 4 0°77) 4 4°72) 4 7°32) 4 6°05) 4 3°66 
Ditto, per cent. Receipts. . 59°35) 62°89} 67:06) 69°11) 66°01) 62°90 
Service Train Miles, perl open 3859° 30} 3846: 00 a 68) 3428°18) 3110-27] 3324-66 
Ditto, per head.. 3°95) 7°08 7°13 6°61 6°33 6°89 
Ditto, per 100 square miles ..| 854°57} 2061-02 2136: 59) 2085°37} 2083°19} 2360-54 
Post Office — 
Letters, Newspapers, &c., per 
head mean population.......| 41°92) 78°52; 73°44) 78°81) 82:70 23 
Offices per 100 square miles.... 27 “35 36 37 37 38 
Telegraph Wires— 
Poles per 100 square miles..... 2°27 3°14 3°33; 3°48 3°48) 3°44 
Offices ditto.......... ecsigivicje Bit 07 “12 13 13 13) 14 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head 91 “99 93 “99 1-02 “94 
Wheat, bushols per acre .......| 14°74) 15°27) 10°32) 17°37) 12°06 4°76 
Oats, ditto..... cod adtpadooDen 20°24) 21°87) 19°77) 25°09) 20°35} 13°77 
ATO Ya CIELO. s wren cele 'es oc.cicc erste 21°46} 21°16) 16°16) 21°87) 19°20) 11-08 
POtatoes, Gt. . leisic nec eric ees 3°20 2°52) 2°55 2°64 2°94) 2°39 
Hay, ditto . or Rone 1:94 1°24) 87 1-56 1°35 64 
Wheat, bushels per head. averse 5°11 4°68 2°94 5°98 4°65 1:36 
Oats, le es ees steiner’ 66 47 30 61 *38) 10 
Barley, LELO sreteetersrars RA OTSSINOD 19) 16) “09 13 08 03 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile ........ 1-08 1:06 1:10 1°16 1°26 1:32 
GattlordittOsestsyeiatsicta siecle ae 8-92 4°30 4°24 4°40) 5:07 5°22 
Sheep ditto ..............-...| 82°00) 97°77) 121°73) 126°06) 151°16) 149-67 
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Area—668,497 Squa 


re Miles. 


1878. |1884. 
OV MawON 266 rare. oe ale . 210,510) 302,090 
Revyenue— 
From Customs ............ £.) 571,731| 914,872 
OIMIBEIERX ES) ois. 6)=.5;0'oi58 0, - 73,526, 176,073 
Total Revenue ........ sees £| 1,559,111) 2,673,554 
General Expenditure— 
Intereston Loans.......... £| 380,836] 709,265 
Total Expenditure........ » £} 1,543,820] 2,751,851 
Loans Expenditure— 
On Railways..... teseeseee £} 267,564) 1,167,766 
Other Public Works. . . £} 483,699) 341,681 
Total Expenditure......... £] 701,263] 1,509,447 
Public Debt, 31st December... £ | 8,985,350/16,419,850 
ETA ORAS stetate sie sie) feuntholaieiors' £ | 3,486,077] 6,381,976 
Exports— 
DVO tereisce sat wares sueve cl taniyvs «+» £| 1,185,659} 1,889,504 
MDL as wesietelecelor sige terse & 47,639] 923,010 
INT oy Sata or so eae cro ane £ 88,666) 228,457 
Total Home Products...... £ i 4,553,477 
otal EXpOrte. ss. ssiek-s <e%ee £ | 3,190,419) 4,673,864 
Shipping—Total Tonnage ....... 1,066,758) 1,152,112 
Railways— 
MVIOB ODEN sey teservin's sieeve nie Sozet rep 428 1207 
Train Miles. ............++-:| 829,072] 2,192,454 
Cost of construction... £ | 4,153,935] 8,631,835 
Receipts..... sesecese &| 248,065} 630,631 
Working Expenses. Miia £| 145,970) 357,535 
Telegraphs— 
WEST OS MOLES via, ctovsrso sherds <leefes cake 5410 6979) 
ROTH CES ergehe ory yes vidas Hie ve sien o/eie 148 221 
Cost of Construction ........ £ as 602,009) 
Messages. . Sot aco: 538,567) 1,116,482! 
Receipts. . seen & 47,116} 77,118 
Working Expenses | Naetarnintens £ 61,568) 85,297 
Post Office— 
NUR Aaa escruype Gen OG og on 428 569 
Letters and Post Cards........ 4,500,363} 8,929,835 
Newspapers and Packets.......| 4,334,496] 8,809,936 
PRECHIP IA csaraiaadine shia aise chive ek 49,593] 85,683 
Working Expenses ........£| 111,058] . 184,032 
Banks—Deposits ............ £)| 3,810,033} 6,322,025 
Property—Assessed Ann, Value£| 518,356] 1,378,640 
Agriculture— 
Wheat—Acres........ Feeble 9618 12,105) 
Bushels ............. 130,452} 195,727 
LOY Nd 3 Reincle bmn Bock 132 143 
SRURRBISG cterntrcvsi te ater 1274 2170) 
Barléy—Acres ---....2.+.0.0.- 1065 686 
Bushels........... os 16,904 16,964 
Potatoes—Acres ....,.....5.% 3882 5424 
PROMS cis ierctete «haces yi 9063 15,855 
Hay—Acres os. ees. eee eee 13,904 25,307 
UT ee mek Dela SORIA 18,553) 35,483 
Land in Crop—Acres.......... 111,747} © 187,381 
Total Land in Cultivation—Acres| 117,489) 199,580) 
Live Stock— 
ERORRD Myers, cto craic e's) ore snnvermc- 8 148,226) 253,116 
Catlomy ae tan conta 2,469,553] 4,266,172 
Sheep i. ......- Sco seacnt Gad: 5,631,634) 9,308,911 
LUI ko SOO ORIEOL bu soeeee 50,301 51,796 


1885. |1886. | 1887. | 1888. 
326,916] 342,614) 366,940] 887,463 
990,057| 965,754) 1,084,709) 1,844,504 
160,018| 230,897] 258,129} 283,167 

2,840,960) 2,810,147] 3,032,463) 8,463,097 
756,565| 841,565} 942,815} 1,015,667 

2,875,609] 3,202,030} 8,350,049} 8,368,405 

1,208,152) 1,879,822) 1,294,142) 1,043,909 
503,571} 649,903] 601,465) 580,349 

1,711,723] 2,029,225) 1,895,607] 1,574,258 

19,320,850|20,820,850|28,320,850|25,840,950 

6,422,490] 6,103,227| 5,821,611) 6,646,738 

1,779,682] 1,413,908) 2,368,711) 2,258,865 

1,119,170] 1,282,330] 1,432,376) 1,662,639 
156,777| 192,564} 228,274| 230,360 

5,116,293] 4,818,092| 6,338,205) 6,012,722 

5,243,404) 4,938,970] 6,453,945] 6,126,362 

1,029,181] 1,120,479] 924,282] 996,229 

1434 1555 1765 1981 

2,619,986] 2,663,204} 2,785,761) 3,223,127 

9,484, 654|10,716,352|12,189,919|13,064,598 
691,541| 640,845] 719,254! 776,794 
444,140) 476,966} 584,381) 507,961 

7538 8225 8772 9167 
259 282 293 311 
a3 672,061| 745,207) 758,871 

1,202,080} 1,201,495] 1,288,183) 1,436,931 
82,037; 82,958] 83,063] 103,790 
92,933| 100,628} 109,066} 113,067 

623 662 716 766 

9,776,407|10,503,345]11 ,586,807| 12,897,102 

9,496,650|10,711,293|11,261,839)12,195,366 
97,651] 102,273) 116,531} 128,798 
203,534} 208,410] 214,411) 197,487 

7,188,958| 7,170,781] 8,708,299|11,201,189 

1,709,979] 1,819,738] 1,812,562; 1,848,295 

10,098 6787 8248 9305 
51,598] 21,221] 182,808 8263 
208 138 550 642 
1008 1438] 18,843 3626 
406 768 1165 324 
9826] 18,483| 31,498 7432 
6735 7202 8717 7308 
18,989] 26,967} 30,679} 20,711 
28,881] 39,280] 25,784} 20,978 
30,660] 75,371| 51,806] 32,291 
198,334] 209,561) 188,845] _.. 
209,130] 221,843] 205,737] 214,002 
260,207| 278,694} 305,865] 324,826 

4,162,652 4,071,563) 4,473,716] 4,654,932 

8,994,322] 9,690,445|12,026,158|13,444,005 
55,843] 61,861} 78,663, 68,994 
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1878. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 188s. 
Population— 
Persons per square mile....... “31 “46 | "49 “51 55 “58 
Birth Ate) h. -.-0.s setae irene | 84°12} 35°75 | 36°66 37°84 38°09 37°77 
PVBREMANRALO's ove ocerelesejeisiele(e<sists 19°46} 23°97) 19°58 16°76 14°56 14°66 
Marriage Rate.......- slehete totale 6°16) 6°81 8°93 8°37 8°21 8°63 
Finance— 
Revenue per head........++ £\ 710 91819 0|818 5/8 9 0)/81011)9 3 7 
Taxation ditto .........+.++ £| 3 2 5/913 0/812 3/812 01815 5)4 3 8 
Taxation per cent. to Revenue. . 41°32; 40°78 40°48 42°58 44°12 45°56 
General Expenditure perhead£} 7 9 3/9 4 3 9507), 0) 12" 7) [POs Belo eai seas 
Public Debt ditto........+++ #|/ 42 8 11/552 19 8 59 2 0 (60 15 5 j63 11 11 (66 18 9 
Interchange— 
Imports per head....-+..-- £| 1612 3121 7 4/20 8 5 |18 7 1/16 8 2/17 12 5 
Exports (Home Products) per 
GAGs ces sect sheets ass £ a 15 410/16 1 4/14 9 6/1717 4 /15 18 10 
Total Exports.........+.+-+ £115 8 7/15 1210/16 9 4/14 16 918 3 10 [16 4 10 
Home Produets per square mile AD 6°81 7°65 7°20 9°48 8°99 
Railways— 
Miles open & being constructed 
per 100,000 persons ..... No. 207 654 625 659 681 692 
Ditto per 10,000 sq. miles No. 6 29 30 33 36 39 
Population per mile-open and 
being constructed ....- - No. 261 158 164 161 147 148 
Cost of construction per mile 
OOD csyarstsJclatalnlels vxaiedeit "ere 8'e £ 9705 7151 6614 6892 6906 6765 
Receipts per mile open ...... £ 579} 522 482 412 408 402 
Receipts per train milo....s.d.| 5 10°60) 5 9°03 5 3°35|4 9°75|5 1:97) 4 9°84 
Profit per cent. to cost of con- 
BENUCHION ire ojepes sateen sieyesie 2°45) “84 2°68 1°53 1°52 2°06 
Working expenses per mile 
OPOD.. ss ceeeresereenee e 341 296 310 307 303 263 
Ditto per train mile...s.d.| 3 6°24) 3 3°14 | 3 4°68 8 6:98 | 3 10°04| 3 1°82 
Ditto per cent. receipts ... 58'95| 56°69 64°22 74°42 74°29 65°39 
Service Train Miles per mile 
(1G) Wisbobiobio wen booUbden Diag 1937 1816 1827 1713 1578 1669 
Ditto per head .......... 3°98 7°34 8°23 8:00 7°85 8°54 
Ditto per 100 square miles 124 328 392 398 447 482 
Post Office— ; 
Letters, Newspapers, &c. per | 
head mean population ...... 42°72) 57°72 61°95 63°80 64°40 66°52 
Offices per 100 square miles ... U6) 08 “09 ‘10 hy a 
Telegraph— 
Miles Poles per 100 square miles 87 1:04 1:13 1°23 1:31 1°37 
Offices ditto .. 2... scceeeeeeee *02) “03 03 04 "04 05 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head “54 66 66 66 58 “57 
Wheat, bushels per acre ...... 13°56} 17°19 5:11 3°12 22°10 “89 
Oats, ditto ........eeeeeeeeee 9°65} 15°17 4°84 10°42 24°26 5°65 
Barley, ditto ..........+-s00% 15°87; 24°73 24°20 22°94 
Potatoes, tons per acre ...-.-- 2°33 2°92 2°82 2°83 
Hay, ditto ....0+-.--ssseeeee 1°33 1°40 1°06 1°54 
Wheat, bushels per head ....-- 63 *65 16 02 
Oats, ditto ...... ees. se eeeeee -00 “00 “00 ‘Ol 
Barley, ditto ....se..se+eeees 08 “01 “03 02 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile ....... “22 “38 .39 “48 
Cattle ditto ...-....s.0..-.-. 3°69 6°38 6°23 6°96 


Sheep ditto ...... Gant cenr as 8°42) 13°78 13°46 
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Area—903,690 Square Miles. 
| 


| 1876. | 1884. | 1885.| 1886.| 1887. | 188e. 
Population ........., Hata t metas 248,795/ 312,781) 313,423) 312,758) 317,446 318,308 
Reyenue— 
From Customs............ £) 511,456] 517,489] 569,635 436,114} 467,889 | 533,665 
Omergtlaxes-ar2). 5... aapet ea 7798 46,352) 179,812| 149,009} 180,756 205,688 
Total Revenue ............ £ | 1,592,634) 2,024,928) 2,809,592 1,975,269) 2,014,102 | 2,494,556 
General Expenditure— 
Interest on Loans .....,.. £} 279,550} 606,734} 664,941 698,364) 710,080 717,906 
Total Expenditure......... £ | 1,620,310) 2,398,191) 2,454,808 2,234,395) 2,145,135 | 2,376,399 
Loans Expenditure — 
MORAL AY Biss. <coleyelpe ls ne £) _ 704,593] 709,842} 896,643] 834,906 702,532 
Other Public Works ....... £ | _ 436,478 426,603] 503,328] 387,575 286,271 
Total current year ........ £ | 1,522,525] 1,141,071) 1,186,445) 1,899,071 1,222,481 988,803 
Public Debt on 31st December £ | 5,329,600 15,473,800/17,020,900)18,340,200 19,168,500 |19,147,700 
MIAPIOTUS is cists s v.91 cvs oe seeees £| 5,719,611} 5,749,353] 5,548,403 4,852,750) 5,096,293 | 5,413,638 
Exports— 
WO tao 0h oe ED ++ £| 2,417,397) 2,616,626) 1,671,775) 1 3955,207| 2,036,775 | 1,610,456 
Chto ogee a Raamencineade £ —_ — 18,295 32,535] 138,302 34,205 
DDE ier ss.» wees! _ a = 24 16 425 
Total Home Products . boseon ae 4,198,035, 5,292,222) 4,385,509) 2,822,138] 3,348,561 4,670,773 
Total Exports ............. £ | 5,355,021) 6,628,704] 5,636,255] 4,489,008] 5,330,780 | 6,984,098 
Shipping—Total Tonnage Maisione --| 906,278 1,834,532 1,807,042) 858,476] 1,677,883 | 1,973,651 
Railways— 
WEIL G0) Speirs Sig eee 505 1059 1063 1382 1420 1500 
Train Miles........-..+..++..| 829,208] 1,909,602) 1,917,263 ee 2,869,608 | 2,094,563 
Cost of Construction ....... £ | 38,343,074) 7,670,821) 7,295,102| 8,348,800} 9,161,783 | 9,666,223 
Receipts .................. £] 312,428] 606,539 643,850) "B55 589 688,207 948,382 
Expenditure ...............£| 218,689} 382,728 407,248 359, ,840) 402,163 | 453,385 
Telegraph— 
RIGIGRTD OLB Sirs xis iva # eassnchaisiey os. « 4217 5230 5346 5459 5486 5509 
Offices. . tenet neee 135, 188 193 200 206 210 
Cost of Construction ....... £ — = _ 82,198) 921,229 | 1,126,433 
nig CORTES) 5 5 LAS emeeion poe pone 495,560) 781,128 713,379} 669,442] 757,363 | 994,930 
TERE GC) ok angenerirto saonou £ 51,027 73,851} 87,496 78,123) 88,036 105,422 
PR TONGIGNTO Meas: <.<te.elaeis/clere ome — — _— — a oa 
Post Offices— 
CHG. aa) apo RC eIGr Sb Caria 429 555 5655 568 585 594 
Letters and Post Cards melestatl te 8,849,743 12,051,482/18,158 626/13,129,921 15,181,309 |17,012,577 
Newspapers and Packets...... 4,657,264) 7,518,470) 6,666,013] 7,372,544] 8,085,495 8,701,032 
Receipts ... seeeseeseees & 66,457| 105,745) 108,895] 102,662} 106,959 109,178 
Working Expenses ........ £) 146,796| 200,628) 196,334 179,412) 177,598 179,492 
Banks— Deposits . . £ | 3,378,863] 4,923,980] 5,881,222 4,962,066} 5,251,005 | 6,156,903 


Property—Assessed ‘Ann. Value £ 1,450,233) 2,223,807) 2,273,183] 2,269,300] 2,109,089 
Agriculture— 


WASGT JNU Game ne: Gere 1,305,851) 1,942,453) - = 1,950,000t! 1,605,000+¢ 
DTN Saappons baauceds 9,332,049|14,621,755 * = 19, 1, 500t 6, 187, 000¢ 
ORC OACEER Ie alot csiotti sje: sleiaise,3 2931 7264 be “ 
LICH save aenteipendaron ts 35,202 88,639 = = * * 
Barley—Acres ...........00.. 12,089 15,697 * e ip - 
TBICUC Sigg aera oer 142,933) 211,207 cd - * 
Potatoes—Acres ............. 6398 5666 * \ * * 
PROBE 'sistcinis Zales no 14,378 23,192 - = a * 
IB YSACTOR Me ers vicieccve oven 218,359) 308,429 ai ‘3 = 
EILOUIB Waterss cic] slereao\dt 3:5 0s ese 210,974) 285,839 0 = we * 
Land under cultivation .. acres } 2,011,319 2,785,490 -. * * * 
Live Stock— 
HUOUSOR tee caters 03 os, 51 eeecesees| 121,558} 168,420 2 ie 170,000t; ts 
MEAGILOUMs fete (eGotafatsnel<ncis (sis) ie.a. rere 251,802; 389,726 - ~ 440 “000+ 430,000t 
SOD ggasi Oe COO OCS HES BARe 6,377,812) 6,696,406 * * 7,254,000t 7, 150, ,000t 
ADB Mr ersrerors siriehsieie:s) o's irene 103,422) 163,807 = * 


179; 000, 170 000t 


* Not taken this year. + Estimated, 
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] 
| 1878. 


Population— 
Persons per square mile ...... 
BITCH RR LOS sc tales totes sists cielsies | 
PV GALLGRALE sie: cisretcl iors! slown'alste to 
Marriage Rate.......0.....00 | 
Finance— | 
Revenue per head......... £ 
PAXAt OM Scie eel) hs tots sieie tbs) 
Ditto per cent. to Revenue .| 
General Expenditure per head £ 
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Western Australia. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1884-8. 
Area—1,060,000 Square Miles. 


1878. |1884. |1885. | 1886. | 1887. |1888. 


Population 00... ...scsoees eae 28,166 32,958 35,186 39,584 42,488) - 42,137 
Reyenue— 
From Customs ......+++-.. £ 75,850} 117,478) 184,116} 164,048) 170,972) 159,059 
Other Taxes ..-...-.-...- £ 3369}. 9860] 11,719] 20,951] 17,98] 20,885 
Total Revenuc ............ £| 163,344) 290,319} 323,218) 388,564] 377,903] 357,008 
General Expenditure— : 
Interest on Loans ......... £{ 10,126} 87,780} 49,280] 59,780] 65,840) 63,820 
e Total Expenditure......... £| 198,243) 291,307] 308,849} 394,675) 456,897) 385,130 
oans— 
Expenditure on Railways... £ * 138,645) 118,862} 101,297) 112,144 6952 
Other Public Works ....... & * 29,807 44,131 32,902 92,405) 36,900 
Total current year........ £ * 168,452} 162,993) 184,199] 204,549 43,852 
Public Debt on 31lst- December £ 184,556) 765,000) 1,288,100} 1,286,000) 1,280,700} 1,275,200 
oes Rresaieleiolatcr snake ats as feleys £| 379,050} 521,167) 650,891] 758,018) 832,213) 786,250 
xports— 
OTL LS nao Acie es ener <2 150,953) 249,255) 445,208) 382,579} 383,785) 423,762 
Rrlilonsiewaig’ss'a.e snes a0) da ote £ re! ve! be = = = 
4h Shep Ee ROOUtLCOROD sane 2 we ba! * * * * 
Total Home Products...... £| 427,268} 404,000) 445,208} 626,524] 601,185) 673,519 
Total Exports...........++ £]| ° 428,491] 405,693] 446,692] 630,398} 604,656] 680,344 
Shipping—Total Tonnage .......| 162,753} 442,886] 468,035] 497,508} 464,637! 812,393 
~ Railways— 
INELIERLOPOM avin sci 0'e:0 tee ove el orale 68 118 124 154 171 204 
Trai MIUUOB..cc cvs e esse scenes ve 146,968] 201,639} 258,369} 338,000) 359,585 
Cost of construction........ an ‘a 381,884] 436,846] 703,610) 771,951) 892,243 
URE CELEB eatelstivern%6.«igieie,eitiniel we £ * 19,543 27,179 35,896 40,685) 38,382 
Expenditure ........ Ss cea oer 18,114, 28,188} 41,888] 47,712} 44,081 
Telegraphs — 
Miles poles......:...0000c00- 1581 1885 2254 2385) 2548 2961 
MOI COMM MO e a stiri sie sind eit fale * 31 35 38 38 42 
Cort of construction ....... £ a “ * * = . 
MERBAD OR Wee ee ence e tae. ‘s 3763 4985 7424 8439) 8453 
Receipts * * My re a 
Expenditure * ” * im = Se 
Post Office— 
(OVS done Eee pO DHODDOG ac “2 78 80 80 79 78 
Letters and Post Cards........|* 1,241,426] 1,440,600] 1,847,694] 2,217,175] 2,104,500 
Newspapers and Packets ...... * 1,078,381] 1,156,800} 1,300,078} 1,281,768) 2,314,779 
RECHIDish acer sgine aces os £ * 15,031 12,080] 13,805] 18,413) 14,269 
Working Expenses......... £ a 26,179) 29,851 31,112) 40,298 35,429 
Banks—Deposits............ £ * * * es * * 
Property—Assessed Ann. Value £ - bs i - vs 
Agriculture — 
Wheat—Acres........ iinet at 23,008 29,416 20,511 24,043 29,491 30,740 
Bushels .............| 229,342) 882,408) 389,376) 288,616] 269,611} 322,759 
HOES ——AAICTOB ests ayeivielasacais we efeve'e 1568 1452 1596 1766 1689 1787 
Bushels ..............-| 28,249} 26,136] 28,142} 28,512] 25,424] 41,852 
Barley—Acres... cee se 5927 5616 6178 5185 5935 5009 
Bushols...........0+ 72,498] 92,664) 89,581) 82,816] 69,710 73,630 
Potatoes—Acres ........++..5 341 500 434 356 474 481 
AL OTSi oasis oss 850 1500 1085 1071 1130 1974 
Hay—Acres .......-+- 18,750 24,054 19,677 25,718 25,807 23,914 
ona ee Bae a eee 18,750!  2,4054| 19,677] 25,718] 24,157} 23,014 
Land under crop ............. be 74,930; 60,058 84,403 66,162 * 
Land in cultivation ........... 51,675 79,669 76,929 86,248] 107,592) 106,017 
Live Stock— 
HIgmCseee tte tones oe ate 92,701] .87,111| 34,392] 88,860] 41,100] 41,890 
(OF Ri 6 Sena Ese rOS seeee 56,158 71,102 70,408 88,254 93,444 95,822 
Sheep ........-......+e++++-| 869,325] 1,547,061] 1,702,719] 1,809,071] 1,909,94u| 2,112,898 
Pigs.....ccccecesceceseeeese| 16,762} 20,089] 24,280] 24,655] 23,627| 25,088 


* Not to be ascertained, 
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Persons per square mile....... 
ING RAGO ie este ert sete sinrsgs0.s 0's 
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WAXALON GittO A4.2-0)sbis Jie aes oe 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY, 


Western Australia. 
Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1884-8. 


(Relative and Proportional.) 
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New Zealand. 
Statistical Summary for the Year 1878 and Years 1884-1888. 


Area—104,471 Square Miles. 
NS 


1878. | 1884. | 1685. | 1886. | 1287. | 188s. 


BOPUIAUON ciok biattisrtcisiaui emcee 432,519 564,304 575,226 589,386 603,361 607,380 
Revenue— 
ENOMEC MSCOMS xh <ccts vie ts = £| 1,844,560 | 1,409,343 | 1,422,052 | 1,315,801 | 1,273,286 | 1,890,717 
Other LAX GR) .ce. cs scence eto a TAO 460,153 | 674,160 646,361 602,999 640,941 
Total Revenue ......6....-. £| 4,167,889 | 3,707,488 | 4,096,996 | 3,688,016 | 3,463,495 | 4,109,815 
General Expenditure— 
Interest on Loans ..........£] 1,130,997 | 1,699,764 | 1,698,599 | 1,758,248 | 1,499,784 | 1,569,556 
Total Expenditure ..........£] 4,865,275 | 4,101,318 | 4,282,901 | 4,310,875 | 3,956,290 | 3,962,919 


Loans Expenditure— 


On Railways............-+. £| 700,260} 791,823 | 736,009 | 629,347 | 820,289 | 284,891 

Other Public Works ........ £| 587,609 | 774,496 | 1,042,875 | 704,186 | 1,160,861 | 455,288 

Total Expenditure .......... £ | 1,287,869 | 1,565,749 | 1,778,884 | 1,838,483 | 1,980,650 | 739,674 
Public Debt on 81st December. . £ |22,608,311 |32,860,982 35,790,422 |37,587,776 (34,954,035 |36,971,691 
MID OLUSisteraissors sy stece Sele votacerel os £| 8,755,663 | 7,663,888 | 7,479,921 | 6,759,013 | 6,245,515 | 5,941,900 
Exports— 

Wadler es erties £| 8,292,807 | 3,267,527 | 8,205,275 | 3,072,971 | 3,321,074 | 3,115,008 

Golden ts sores nets 2 1,244,190 | 988,958 | 890,056 | 939,648 | 747,878 | 914,309 

UOT Defeat vidas cons ener erelerainle ance _— —_ ae es = = 

Total Home Products ....... £| 5,780,508 | 6,942,486 | 6,591,911 | 6,386,682 | 6,551,081 | 7,255,128 

Total Exports........+.004. £ | 6,015,700 | 7,091,667 | 6,819,939 | 6,672,791 | 6,866,169 | 7,767,825 
Shipping—Total Tonnage........] 884,983 | 1,063,430 | 1,032,700 | 990,903 | 983,337 | 1,057,906 
Railways— 

Miles open.......... Rene ait 1053 1570 1654 1721 1841 1861 


epaingMlll Oi icvy wiecethtiesis ee! ses _ 2,882,422 | 3,020,550 | 3,008,949 | 2,944,786 | 2,796,007 
Cost of Construction ........£) 7,466,122 |11,810,194 |12,349,082 |18,017,567 |18,852,978 {14,210,214 


RBCEIDUSEA eae £| 669,898 | 1,045,712 | 1,047,418 | 998,768 | 994,843 | 1,052,864 
epandItUYO=. ce wastes «5 set £| 405,895 | 690,026 | 690,340 | 699,072 | 687,828 | 667,182 
Telegraphs— 
LECTIN) Cae Broo ir Sane 3434 4264 4463 4546 4646 4790 
(Oflicase gs nt. cans ee Nsthertae 182 322 375 875 437 458 
Cost of Construction ........ a5) — 542,441 571,893 596,793 a 625,086 
Messages........+...+.......| 1,260,324 | 1,654,805 | 1,774,273 | 1,886,266 | 1,835,394 | 1,765,860 
Retaipiscaavidaansihe say +2 -£| 78,284 80,626 | 101,652 | 106,638 | 106,548 | 188,925 
Expenditure ives oct | 603540 95,428 | 103,832 78,478 97,902 | 106,707 
Post Office— 
@iicosey ins ait scasten pectoral, > 1117 967 1011 1089 1117 1145 
Letters and Post Cards......../15,778,944 |36,411,401 [87,149,788 |39,518,479 [40,985,467 [42,052,117 
Newspapers and Packets....... 9,410,366 | 8,229,885 |17,499,838 |17,791,706 |19,601,020 |20,931,157 
Receipts....... Ree aap is £| 158,998 | 188,772 | 197,456 | 206,029 | 213,355 | 207,402 
Working Expenses..... .+++-£} 164,108 | 161,069 | 171,281] 168,069 | 165,762 | 160,278 
Banks—Deposits ...........4. £} 8,960,369 | 9,643,215 |10,083,296 |10,579,711 |11,031,614 |11,155,779 
Property—Assessed Ann. Value. £ — es pas pias a; Res 
Agriculture— | 
Wheat—Acres............0055 243,406 | 270,043 | 173,891 | 253,025 | 357,859 | 362,153 
Basholein we isiscw se tece 6,336,369 | 6,866,777 | 4,242,285 | 6,297,638 | 9,424,059 | 8,770,246 
Oats—Acres........... sores] 190,834 | 854,794 | 329,488 | 387,228 | 336,474 | 367,225 
Bushels..--...........-| 5,929,962 {12,360,449 | 8,603,702 |11,973,295 |10,512,119 |10,977,065 
Barley—Acres ........ TRG? 22,718 39,703 34,603 21,535 27,912 46,037 
Bushels ..... sseseees| 576,823 | 1,205,906 | 896,816 | 558,606 | 760,874 | 1,402,587 
Potatoes—Acresee.ee ee. sees ee 17,564 21,348 24,823 27,683 25,338 26,331 
Mong ¢ssscs SEARS 94,478 123,504 | 118,753 | 184,965 | 138,060 ; 183,682 
Hay Actes. scsi frees 45,090 56,670 40,304 57,938 67,425 50,656 
Tong .ss ss Somive scans 58,671 79,868 45,818 79,103 | 100,507 71,296 
Land under Crop—Acres ..... : — — — — — = 
foes peas Cultivation—Acres.| 3,523,277 | 6,550,399 | 6,690,828 | 6,868,062 | 7,309,689 | 7,693,974 
Live Stock— 
Horses ..0+++-seeeeeeee+....| 137,768 | 161,736*| 161,736*| 187,382t] 187,382] 187,382t 
(CCHS Gear ncbpeneasoaneenene 578,430 | 698,637" 698,637*| 895,461t| 895,461t| 895,461t 
STAT) 1 Sng eco Ic eer ace tees 13,069,338 |14,056,266 |14,624,547 |16,677,445 |15,235,561 |15,122,133 
Ploaiatceescctsiccsre: te — 200,083*| 200,083*) 369,992+|° 869,992t| 869,992t 


* Census, 1881, t Census, 1886. 
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New Zealand. 


Statistical Summary for Year 1878 and Years 1884-8. 
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Colonies. 


Statistical Summary for the Years 1884-1888. 


Area—3,161,457 Square Miles. 
TS SS ES EE NE 


1884. 
Number of Colonies ........... 7 
ROMO we rrysktrisietsieisivs cite 3,233,041 
Revenue— 
From Customs ........... £1 6,709,547 
HON VaAXGSs aceite cy aie £| 1,757,140 
Total Revenue ....s....:. £ | 22,297,830 
General Expenditure— 
Interest on Loans ........ £| 5,477,578 
Total Expenditure oe.. &| 22,695,196 
Loans Expenditure— 
DMR ALWAYS et orsisctecacsiits oh £| 7,128,411 
Other Public Works ....... £1! 2,909,514 
Total Current Year ....... £| 10,057,025 
Public Debt on 31st December £ {120,850,558 
BAUDONUSI recast ators pevttire ee clecsle £ | 64,001,120 
Exports— 
ROO Lo iraugtiis stalelstnsesc note pretorcis £ | 23,772,466 
(ChAT ES Seer sce OE £| 4,988,674 
Bisienetect statue om eerie £| 1,054,082 
Total Home Products ..... £1} 46,392,119 
APOPAlWExNOVtain sew sheen £ | 54,572,756 
Shipping—Total Tonnage.......| 16,535,965 
Railways— 
Miles Open and being constructed 9351 
MiratdiMlos.cscs..c samen oee 20,949,261 
Cost of Construction....... £ | 70,636,119 
Receipts ...... ste Rega Gas £] 6,699,579 
EX PONGUUTS® 20%... oe oe ote £) 4,181,205 
Telegraphs— 
BVEAIPESSRIOLGS se vg vherepeere tain iaeits f 33,446 
(Oe Wihendieipigeroy emote oF 1928 
Cost of Construction ....... £ * 
IDEGESHIDS ceeter tase re iarouts city cisterns * 
RECEP ER sc « cia cc niuialh eSoren cp eutcty 487,069 
Expenditure ...... a sine m 
Post Office— 
DER COR Iie Sie: siovinisiateisle'slsisic'asisiels 4830 
Letters and Post Cards........ 138,027,545 
Newspapers and Packets.......| 86,780,347 
Receipts 202. ..2....0055 | 1,066,810 
Working Expenses ........ £1} 1,419,361t 
Banks—Deposits ........+... £ * 
Property—AssessedAnnualValue£ * 
Agriculture— 
‘Wheat—Acres ...0. 0600.0 .0 0s 3,658,995 
BUSHES: Mise rese es 37,357,845 
RIS —ACIOS Ze). .¢. vieslereicine 2 2 599,791 
Bushels 18,125,620 
Barley—Acres,,............ ‘ 136,656 
Bushels s0. 4c esis: 2,925,076 
Potatoes—Acres ........+.... 93,135 
SLOTS siors 5's ctor cross ois 396,008 
Hay—Acres........ netaieta tere 1,025,566 
LOU Re taie drevaieteieinie tia ire 1,132,169 
Land under Cultivation—Acres.| 13,216,493 
Live Stock— 
PAOTROW aclacies ese) wens dees 1,272,020 
"CES Dan ie AORN DH AROMAS [ats Lefsty et 
HOODS tet. e.sins «cise veveee! 74,345,054 
BGR ee rhs ot ow cen cpa etl OOO 


* Not ascertained, 


t tIn several Colonies the Post 
} Not including newspapers, New South Wales. 


1885. | 1886. 

7 7 
3,334,325 | 3,426,562 
7,187,951 | 7,231,013 
2,120,558 | 2,315,861 
24,019,886 | 23,506,241 
5,812,286 | 6,370,485 
24,185,533 | 26,319,140 
6,860,341 | 7,428,817 
7,096,843 | 8,450,540 
18,957,084 | 10,879,357 
135,470,119 |158,209,998 
63,268,491 | 59,733,693 
19,637,073 | 19,287,237 
7,929,499 | 5,879,292 
1,243,336 | 1,278,565 
40,150,517 | 87,899,739 
51,558,486 | 45,409,236 
14,520,976 | 15,008,744 
10,243 10,751 
21,779,848 | 22,206,953 
78,774,368 | 86,259,312 
6,893,193 | 6,852,229 
4,416,661 | 4,495,502 
35,581 37,099 
1812 1584 

* * 

* * 
575,149 | 672,479 

* * 
5016 5236 
140,744,265 |144,543,212 


91,039,591 | 94,107,322 
1,049,212 | 1,096,013 
1,502,535t| 1,536,514+ 

* * 

* * 
3,471,163 | 3,652,045 
31,683,038 | 39,830,583 
597,914 | 627,715 
14,472,224 | 17,509,477 
143,126 89,044 
2,772,856 | 1,893,498 
106,499 | 122,037 
412,437 | 463,404 
1,079,906 | 1,147,254 
1,067,356 | 1,349,136 

18,453,404 | 13,803,280 
1,802,160 | 1,372,756 
8,068,205 | 8,264,778 

82,169,364 | 86,352,020 

959,942 | 1,143,966 


1 


1887. i8sés. 

7 | 7 
8,551,751 | 3,678,046 
7,415,179 | 7,961,965 
2,416,134 | 2,725,354 
24,805,766 | 27,558,497 
6,365,775 | 6,682,378 
26,236,841 | 27,162,318 
6,229,129 | 4,961,864 
3,521,208 | 8,665,509 
9,750,337 | 8,627,378 
156,956,187 |166,462,542 
57,420,836 | 65,256,881 
22,749,255 | 22,243,066 
4,034,403 | 8,807,494 
1,458,836 | 1,469,727 
42,239,829 | 47,562,170 
50,552,983 | 57,605,472 
12,966,302 | 14,689,766 
11,893 12,086 
23,596,578 | 26,566,829 
89,647,004 | 93,501,617 
7,244,586 | 8,180,220 
4,682,711 | 5,124,259 
38,104 39,205 
2079 2247 

* * 

* * 
601,661 685,498 
1,148,782t| 1,286,380 
5449 5608 
160,654,529 |175,469,316 
111,046,337 | 86,356,787} 
1,155,255 864,517§ 
1,620,183t| 1,692,661t 

* * 

* * 
4,007,929 | 3,569,849 
47,588,161 | 26,205,977 
585,575 616,254 
15,982,012 | 14,971,267 
99,860 157,528 
2,166,533 | 2,972,972 
105,767 111,927 
495,267 414,268 
1,084,093 | 1,077,861 
1,368,019 914,658 
14,490,654 | 14,845,056 
1,439,477 | 1,486,819 
8,959,043 | 9,211,801 
97,903,922 | 96,580,640 
1,206,262 | 1,171,697 


§N 


and Telegraph Departments are worked together, 
Yot including receipts Victoria, 
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Australasian Colonies. 
Statistical Summary for Years 1884-8. 


(Relative and Proportional.) 


Population— 
Persons per square mile 
PBISENGRALO 7 ofa17%0 sis ole e's eceintate sas 2 
Death Wate vi. feraia.c:ece srexarne vie oie in 15°09 14°83 14°34 13°64 13°41 
NIATTIOVOSERACD ors orsicwvinis sts o:s <a s 7°98 7°76 7°46 7°19 7°48 
Finance— 
Revenue per head.......... £6 14-8: 7 68 6.19 9! | 72 Bch 7s 
WPaxAtion: GittO= 1.005 cissias + £| 218 6] 21610) 216 9} 216 4) 219 3 
Taxation per cent. to Revenue .. 37°97 38°75 40°61 39°63 38°79 
General Expenditure perhead£; 7 3 6| 7 7 8| 716 5} 710 5); 710 6 
Public Debt per head....... £/37 7 7!'14012 7/|4414 8| 44 310/45 5 2 
Interchange— 
Imports per head .......... £15902-4:9 119-6 4517-162 0 16 9°35) (187 
Exports eure Products) per 
GAGs eisielere ona che are @timyir ale £)-14 18° 5+) 12 6-2) 11.53 1}12 2 24 13-36 
Total Exports per head... £117 5 2/1514 9113 910|14 910/1519 2 
Home Products per sq. mile.... 14°67 12°70 11°98 13°36 15°04 
Railways— 
Miles open & being constructed 
per 100,000 persons ... + -. 295°71 312°74 322-11 376° 24 333°45 
Ditto per 10,000 sq. miles. . 20 32 34 37 38 
Population per mile open and 
being constructed ......... 337 825 310 299 300 
Cost of construction per mile 
ODENUHs sxc. eis witiny aieiekosea 9424 9859 9849 9479 | 7768°17 
Receipts. per mile open . i 893-00 863-00 804°44 776°07 823° 25 
Ditto per train mile .. 3. d.| 6G 4:75 |-6° 3:95 |G: 2°05 | 6° 1°63") 6% 1789 


Profit per cent. to cost of con- 


struction . fe 3 3°56 3°14 2°73 2°86 | 3°27 
Working Expenses ‘per. ‘mile 
OPO rereterae a.ccisssx) e's \ehe cies £ 557°86 552°78 527°76 501°63 | 515°70 
Ditto per train mile..s.d.| 911-90] 4 0°67| 4 0°58| 8 11°63! 8 10-29 
Ditto per cent. receipts.... 62°41 64:07 65°60 64°64 | 62°64 
Service train miles per mile open 2795°09 | 2725:70 | 2607°06 | 2527°75 | 2673-66 
Ditto per head........... 6°6 6°65 6°60 6:78 | 7°36 


Ditto per 100 square miles 662°66 688-93 702° 44 746°49 | 840°34 
Post Office— | 
Letters, Newspapers, &e., per 


head mean population...... 71°07 70°77 70°92 77°89 72°53 
Offices per 100 square miles ... “15 “15 “16 *Y; "18 
Telegraphs— 
Miles Poles per 100 sq. miles.. 1:06 1-12 1:17 1:25 1:24 
Offices ditto 0.0... cece. ceesn, 06 “06 “05 “U6 “07 
Agriculfure— 
Acres under cultivation per head 4°18 4°11 4°10 4°16 4-11 
Wheat, bushels per acre ...... 10°21 9°13 10°70 11°87 7°34 
Oats, ditto.......+00 Gisisioretoce one 30°22 24°20 27°89 Tit! 24°29 
Batloye ditto, zcieiscessicc.c's «)=' 21°40 19°37 21:26 21°70 18°87 
Potatoes, tons per acre....... 4°25 3°87 3°79 4°63 3°70 
PRAY Ut mreonioe acaietm sie cence ese 1:10 0°99 Lehy: 1°26 "85 
Wheat, bushels per head...... 11°81 9°67 11°83 13°64 7°26 
etsy CULO cartier, ate oie ete sce isisyere 5°73 4°42 5:20 4°58 4°15 
Barley, ditto......+. sectcccece “92 85 “56 62 “82 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile ......- “40 “41 *43 46 “47 
Cattle ditto ....ecceeseceeees 2°58 2°55 2°61 2°83 2°91 
Sheep ditto ....... sraerlaek sieret 23°51 25°99 27°35 30°97 30°55 
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Australasian Statistics, 
SS 


PPOPUAUMON ee cecescceescevesces «NO; 
Reyenue— 
UTOMOUSLOMS «oases cess esccto- £ 


Other Taxes... Sg08 
Total Revenue........... 
General Expenditure— 
Interest on Loans. caeeesecee 
Total Expenditure .. 
Loans Expenditure— 
ORS OUWAV Es sins cis ctecisiia ssa ne'cne 
Other Public Works 
Total Current Year..... 
Public Debt on 31st December a 
MIMNONUS sees sie atieisisisistnicis ce taci nie 
Exports— 
WO0U see sesie< oc'oljeericns . 
Gold... 
BLT wrelpielsigieia re Gia d'ere car 
Total Home Products . 
Total Exports .. 
Shipping —Total Tv 
Railways— 
Miles open and being constructed . 
Train Miles. .....-... oe 
Cost of Construction 
Receipts Ere tots 
Expenditure ........... 
Telegraphs— 
MTTIER SES OIG on a vielecsialsiarsibit ie alersrersice'sielete 
ORM eesiaecc's.o. isis als) sath 
Cost of Construction 
Messages. 
Receipts ..... 
Expenditure ........ 5. Sadhaoadanr £ 
Post Office— 
Offices 
Letters and Post Cards ... 
Newspapers and Packets... 
(3G: an pos Aas Cons TUROa 
Working Expenses 


Banks—Deposits........ sppnon 
Property ‘Asseased——Annual Value. £ 
Agriculture— 
Wheat, acres ...... 
Ditto, bushels . 
Data naCT OR ata,c%ei5'< 
Ditto, bushels . 
Barley, acres .... 
Ditto, bushels . 
Potatoes, acres .. 
Ditto, tons .. 
Hay, acres....... 
Ditto, tons ...... 
Land under cultivation... 
Live Stock— 
UTOTAGS!s'< sas eie'sls 5 Gari slee'e'einjalel ats ote 


Victoria. 


1,090,869 


2,353,050 
717,953 
7,607,598 


1,385,121 
7,287,151 


1,742,149 
647,795 
2,389,944 
34,627,382 
23,972,134 


5,170,930 
6,040,756 
4928 
10,356,633 
13,853,763 
4,307,883 


2511 
9,082,312 
27,268,258 
2,756,049 
1,753,019 


4194 
601 
% 


2,743,938 
135,342 
562,863 


1544 


«| 47,700,776 


30,793,238 
* 


562,863 
37,570,838 
11,913,473 


1,317,191 
8,647,709 


197,518 
2,802,800 
83,488 
1,181,427 
43,074 
131,149 
411,332 
308,117 
2,564,742 


323,115 
1,370,660 
10,818,575 
245,818 


N.S. 
Wales, 


1,085,740 


1,883,058 
798,825 
8,886,360) 


1,745,695 
9,073,835 


1,000,829 
1,477,577 
2,478,406) 

44,100,149 

20,885,557 


9,358,515) 
28,023 
807,688 
17,289,487) 
20,859,715 
4,771,419 


2261 
7,834,200 
26,630,664 
2,509,527 
1,578,590 


10,690 
460 
704,912 
3,410,407 
135,965 
217,629) 


1203 

48,986,000) 

6,601,900 

368,956 

415,392 

30,819,549 
re 


304,803 
1,450,503 
7984 
109,931 
8318 
36,760 
15,419 
36,839 
209,531 
134,911 
999,298) 


411,368 
1,622,907 
46,503,469 
248,583 


Queens- 
land, 


387,463| 


| 
1,344,504 
233,167 
3,463,097 


1,015,667 
3,368,405) 


1,043,909| 
530,249 
1,574,258| 
25,840,950, 
6,646,738) 


2,258,365 
1,662,639) 
230,360 
6,012,722) 
6,126,362) 
996,229 


2612 
3,223,127 
13,064,598) 
776,794 | 
507,961 


9167) 

311 
758,371 
1,436,931 
103,790) 
113,067 


766 
12,897,102 
12,195,366 
128,798) 
197,437] 
11,201,189} 
1,848,295) 


9305 
£263) 
642 
3626 
324! 
7432) 
7303, 
20,711 
20,978 
32,291 
214,009 


324,326 
4,654,932| 
13,444,005 
68,994 


1888. 
South | Western - Now 
Australia, Australia,|7@8maniay 7 ooana, 
318,308) 42,187/ 146,149| 607,380 
533,665 159,059 297,912) 1,390,717 
205,688 20,885, 107,895 640,941 
2,494,556]  857,003| 640;068) _4,109°815 
717,906] 63,820! 184,613] 1,569,556 
2,376,399 385,130 709,486} 3,962,912 
702,532 6952 181,102 284,391 
286,271 36,900) 231,334 455,283 
988,803] 43,859} 412,436] 739,674 
19,147,700} 1,275,200] 4,499,470! 36,971,691 
5,413,638] 786,250] 1,610,664] 5'941'900 
1,610,456) 423,762 806,930] 3,115,008 
34,205 * 127,562] 914,309 
425 % 426,326 * 
4,670,773| 673,519] 1,303,908] 7,255,198 
6,984,098] 680,344) 1/333,865| 7:767,325 
1,973,651 812,393 776,278) 1,057,906 
1824 447 441 1940 
2,994,563 359,585 777,035) 2,796,007 
9,666,223 892,243] 2,506,794| 13,472,837 
948,382] 38,382] 153.471] 997.615 
453,385 44,081| -140,178| 647,045 
5509 2961 1994 4790 
210 42 165 458 
1,126,433 * 157,150 625,086 
i & 971,769] * 
105,422 8433 22,621 133,925 
179,492 35,429 21,202 106,707 
594 78 278) 1145 
17,012,577| 2,104,500] 4,716,244] 42,052,117 
8,701,032] 2,814,779) 4,819,315] 20,931,157 
109,178 14,269] ° 35,914] 207,402 
179,492 35,429 41,770 160,278 

a * 3,564,717,  # 

i 891,943 » 
1,605,006 80,740 40,657 362,153 
6,187,006] 322,759] $19,497| 8,770,246 

7264 1787| 33,834] 367,225 
88,639] 41,852! 946,354) 10,977,065 
15,697 5009 4670] 46,027 

211,207 73,630 109,979) 1,402,537 

5666 48] 13,653} 26,331 

23,192 1974] 66,721) + 133,682 
308,429] 23,9141 52,52) 50,656 
285,885] 23,914) 58,390] 71,296 
2,785,490 106,017 481,533) 7,693,974 
170,000 41,390 29,238 187,382 

30,000] 95,822) 149,019] 895,461 
7,150,000) 2,112,393} 1,430,065 15,122,133 

170,000] ’ 25,083)” 43/297| 369,992 


a ee 
* Not furnished, incomplete, or partly estimated. 
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Population— 
Persons per square mile... 
Birth Rate ..... 
Death Rate .... = 
Marriage Rate ............5 BoC 
Finance— 
Revenue per head................£ 
Taxation ditto 
Ditto per cent. to Rev enue . ofS 
Government Expenditure per head £ 
Public Debt per head ............ £ 
Interchange— 
Imports per head .. ae 
Exports, Home Pro £ 
Total Exports, per head £ 
Home Products, per square mile.. £ 
Railways— 
Miles open and being constructed per 
AHO; 000 PETRONS (4 :c5sr. 1s < tierstcte's cas 
Ditto per 10,000 square miles .... 
Population per mile open and being 


CONSEUMCLOC ant cass pisicisipeine Sees 
Cost of construction per mile CRs £ 
FCG laietic winiels cis: Sieicfyimisicis vets sis's' als £ 

Ditto per train mile . 
Profit per cent, to cost of co’ 

LOM steers a calalneie'e'Spaiaie a’ eleroig rigs 

Working expenses per mile open.. £ 
Ditto per train mile ......... £ 


Ditto per cent. to Receipts.... £ 
Service Train Miles per mile open... 
Ditto per head....ee....seeee f 
Ditto per 100 square miles...... 
Post Oftice— 
Letters, Newspapers &c., per pees 
Of Mean population.s.ss.serereeee 
Offices pi per 100 square miles .. 
Telegrap 
Miles Poles per 100 square miles .... 
OCHS AION. esse sececccseses 
Agriculture— 
Acres under cultivation per head.... 
Wheat, bushels per acre .......4+ 
Oats GION. soc ceeceies Geese 
Barley, ditto. ....evssesces 
Potatoes, tons per acre ... 
Hay, ditto .......0005 
Wheat, bushels per héad.. 
Oats, dt LEO! ces ccceccncscccnncsoese 
Barley, ditto........cesee. oi) 
Live Stock— 
Horses per square mile .....+ * 
Cattle ditto...........+0- COCO 
Sheep ditto......... 


Rn a A RR RE eS Tn Pe Nm ARES 


N.S. 
Victoria, Wales. 
12°41 a 


32°49 36°20) 


15°34 13°54 


8°42) 7°37 
i388) 8 611 
21710) 210 5) 
40°37 30°18 
617 3} 810 6 
311410) 4012 4 


393°35) 471 
13,512°52| 12,071°92 
1365°73} 1137°60 
6 0°80) 6 10°12 


3°68 3°49) 
868°69 715°59 

3 10°32) 4 3°66 
63°61 62°90 
4500°65|  3324°66 
8°55 6°89 
10,334°43) 2360° 54) 


73°91 62°23 


1°75 *38 
4°77 8°44 

"68 ‘l4 
2°42 “94 
710 4°76 


14°20 13°77 
18°55 11°08) 


38°04) 2°39 
75 "64 
814 1°36 
2°64 ‘10 
1:07 08 
3°68; 1°32 
15°59 5°22 


123°10 149°67 


Queens- 
land, 


15 18 10 
16 410 
8°99 


692°47 
39°07 


148 
6765-72 
402°27 
4 9°84 


2°06 
263°06 
8 1°82 
65°39 
1669°15 
8°54 
48214 


66°52 
‘ll 


1:37 
05 


57 
*89 
5°65, 
22°94) 
2°83 
1°54 
02 
01 
“02 


"48 
6°96 
20°11 


South 
Australia. 


Western 
Australia. 


amo 


Comp PO 
ee 


3 


“64 


1062°80 


4°21) 


4373°74 
204°16 
2 1°62 


—0°64 
234°47 
2 5°42 
114°85 
1912°68 

8°55 

33°98) 


105°07 


007 


*28) 
“003 


2°52 
10°50 


g 
= 
eSwsoro 


| 
94) 


Tasmania. 


mo 


KHoOw 
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rc 
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305°93 
168°41 


331 
7654°33 
475°14 
3 11°40 
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Tariff of Tasmania. 


THe names of articles imported and exported are arranged in the follow- 
ing Returns as nearly as possible in accordance with a natural system of 
classification recommended by the Intercolonial Statistical Conference held 
in Tasmania in January, 1875. 

Formerly articles were arranged alphabetically, without regard to natural 
alliance. In the classification now adopted alphabetical order is made sub- 
ordinate to the natural relationship of the various articles, 


CLASSIFICATION OF ENTRIES OF ARTICLES IMPORTED 
AND EXPORTED. 


Crass I.—Arr and Mrcuanic Propuctions (SPECIFIC) 
OTHER THAN TEXTILE Faprics anD Dress. 

- Books, &e. 

. Musical instruments. 

Prints, pictures, &e. 

. Carving, figures, &c. 

Tackle for sports and games. 

. Watches, philosophical instruments, &c. 

. Surgical instruments. 

. Arms, ammunition, kc. 

. Machines, tools, implements, &c. 

» 10. Carriages, harness, &c. 

», 11. Ships and boats and matters connected therewith. 

» 12. Building materials. 

» 18. Furniture. 

», 14. Chemicals. 


Crass II.—Textite Fasrics anp Dress, 
Order 15. Wool and worsted manufactures. 
» 16. Silk manufactures. 
» 17. Cotton and flax manufactures. 
» 18. Manufactures of mixed materials. 
», 19. Dress. 
», 20. Manufactures of fibrous materials. 


Crass III.—Foop, Drivxs, &e. 
Order 21. Animal food. 
», 22. Vegetable food. 
», 23. Drinks and stimulants. 


Crass [V..—ANIMAL AND VEGETABLE SUBSTANCES.* 
Order 24. Animal substances. 

» 25. Vegetable substances. 

a Ore Oulseh 


Crass V.—MINERALS AND METALs. 
Order 27. Articles connected with mining. 
35 28. Coal, &c. 
», 29. Stone, clay, earthenware, and glass. 
» 30. Water. 
3, 31. Gold, silver, specie, and precious stones, 
», 32. Metals other than gold and silver not included in 
Class I.* 


Crass VI.—LivE ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
Order 33. Animals and Birds. 
» 34. Plants. 
Crass VII.—MisceELLangeous MATTERS. 


Order 35. Miscellaneous articles of trade, &c. 
5 36. Indefinite articles. 


Order 


5 
% 
WRIAMA WWE 


= Only raw materials or substances, undetermined as regards final specific use, classed 
within this division. + Mineral oils included, 


INDEX TO ARTICLES 
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As the various Orders are numbered consecutively, the position of any 
article will be readily found by means of the following Index :— 


IMPORTED AND EXPORTED. 


25 


ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF. 


Account books, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Acids, carbolic, citric, muriatic, 
sulphuric, exempt. 

Acid, tartaric, 4d. lb. 

Agricultural and horticultural 


machinery and implements, 
not otherwise enumerated, 
exempt. 


Agricultural seeds, 12} per cent. 
Ale, beer, and porter of all kinds, 
in wood, 9d. per gallon. 

Ditto, in bottle, 1s. 3d. per 
gallon, 6 reputed quarts or 1 
doz. reputed pints to be taken 
as a gallon. 

Aerated and mineral waters, 124 
per cent. 

Almonds, 2d. lb. 

Alum, exempt. 

American leather cloth, exempt. 

Anvils, exempt. 

Anchors, ships’, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Animals, living, of every de- 
scription, exempt. 

Apparel, all kinds, 12} per cent. 
av. 

Apothecary’s wares, 12} per 
cent. av. 

Architraves of wood, 20 per cent. 
at. 

Arms, carriage, exempt. 

Antimony, in ingots, exempt. 

Arrowroot, 2d. Ib. 

Arsenic, crude, exempt. 

Art, works of, (except for public 
institutions), 124 per cent. a.v. 

Axe handles, 10 per cent. a.v. 

Axles, carriage, exempt. 

Atlases, exempt. 

Bacon, 2d. lb. 

Bags, flour,corn, & bran, exempt. 

Bags, ore, exempt. 

Bags, gunny, free. 

Bags, wool, 4d. each. 

Bags, manufactured from hemp, 
jute, or cotton, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Bagging, manufactured, hemp, 
jute, and grey calicoes, 123 per 
cent. av. 

Bugs, paper, without printing 

thereon, 124 per cent. a.v. 


Classified 


Order. 


ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF. 


Bags 


gs, empty (see Packages), 
exempt. 


| Bags, bran, exempt. 

Baggage, passengers’, except 
musical instruments and plate, 
if landed within six months 
before or after arrival of owner, 
exempt. 

| Ballast, exempt. 

Bark, 12} per cent. av. 

Barley, patent, 123 per cent. av. 

| Barley, pearl, 3d. lb. 

| Barley, Scotch, 4d. lb. 

Barley, 10d. 100 lbs. 

Basketware, lined or unlined, 124 
per cent. av. 

Bass, exempt. 

Bath bricks, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Bath chairs, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Beans, 10d. 100 lbs. 

Beet, 1s. 6d..100 lbs. gross. 

Bellows, blacksmiths’, exempt. 

Bells, specially imported for 
churches or chapels, exempt. 


‘| Binnacle lamps, ships’, 12} per 


cent. av. 
Biscuits, fancy, 2d. lb. 
Biscuits, plain, 1d. lb. 
Blacking, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Black Oil, exempt. 
Blankets, 12} per cent. av. 
Blinds, Venetian, 123 percent. a.v. 
Blue, 2d. Ib. 
Bluestone, exempt. : 
Board, mill, straw, and paste, 
exempt. 
Boards, planed, tongued, and 
grooved, 5s. 100 super. feet. 
Boats, boat oars, 12} per cent. av. 
Boilers, cast iron, 124 per cent. 


av. 

Boiler Plates, and raw material, 
including boiler mountings used 
in boiler making, not including 
bolts and screws, exempt. 

Bolts, copper and yellow metal, 

exempt. 

Bones, bone dust, exempt. 

Books, printed, exempt. 

Bookbinding cloth and leather, 
exempt. 
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Boots, shoes, and goloshes, 123 
per cent. a.v. 

Bottled fruits, 3d. Ib. 

Bottles, quarter-pint and under, 
12} per cent. a.v. 

Bottles, fancy, and decanters, 


123 per cent. a.v. 

Bottles, not being fancy bottles 
or decanters, and being over 
one quarter-pint imperial 
measure, exempt. 

Boxes, empty (see Packages), 

" exempt. 

Boxes, carriage, exempt. 

Blocks, ships’, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Bran, 10d. 100 Ibs. 

Brandy, 15s. gallon, no allow- 
ance for under-proof. 

Brass, sheet and rolled, exempt. 

Brassware, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Bricks, bath, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Bricks, building, 124 per cent. 
av. 

Bricks, fire, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Bridges, iron, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Bristles,unmanufactured, exempt 

Brooms, hair and other, 12} per 
cent. av. 

Broom handles, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Brushes, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Buckets, 3d. each. 

Bulbs, exempt. 

Bullion, exempt. 

Butter, 2d. lb. 

Cabin furniture (see Passengers’ 
Baggage). 

Cabinet-makers’ & upholsterers’ 
materials, exempt. 

Cabinet organs, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Cabinet organs, for churches and 
chapels, exempt. 

Cabinet sewing 
exempt. 

Cables, chain, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Camp ovens, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Canary seed, 4d. lb. 

Candied, bottled, and canned 
fruits and peels, 3d. Ib. 

Candles, 2d. lb. 

Candle cotton, exempt. 

Cane, exempt. 

Canvas for sails, 124 per cent. 
av. 

Capers, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Caps, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Carbolate of lime, exempt. 

Carbolic powder, exempt. 


machines, 


Classified 
Order 
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Carbonate of soda, 1d. lb. 

Cards, playing, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Cardboard, uncut, exempt. 

Carraway seeds, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Carriages, 2 wheels and springs, 
intended to be drawn by cattle 
on ordinary roads, £6 each. 

Carriages on 4 wheels, £12 
each. 

Carriage shafts, spokes, naves, 
felloes, or poles, exempt. 

Carpets and carpeting of every 
description, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Carriage axles, arms, and boxes, 
exempt. 

Cartridges, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Cases, casks, empty (see Pack- 
ages), exempt. 

Casks, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Castings, rough iron, 1s. 6d. cwt. 
gross. 

Cattle, exempt. 

Cements, mineral, 9d. cwt. 

Chafi-cutters, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Chalk, exempt. 

Chandeliers, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Charts and maps, exempt. 

Chain cables, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Cheese, 2d. lb. 

Chemicals, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Chicory, 4d. lb. 

Chimney pots, 
12} per cent. 

Chinaware, 12} per cent. av. 

Chocolate, 3d. lb. 

Chloralum, exempt. 

Chloride of lime, exempt. 

Cider, in wood, 1s. 8d. per gallon. 

Cider, in bottle, 1s. 6d. per 
gallon. 

Cigars and ee 6s. Ib. 

Cinnamon, 4d. lb. 

Clay, fire, lumps, unmanufac- 
tured, exempt. 

Clay, pipe, unmanufactured, 
exempt. 

Clocks, all descriptions, 12} per 
cent. av. : 

Clocks, specially imported for 
churches and chapels, exempt. 
Cloth, not otherwise enumerated, 

12% per cent. a.v. 
Cloves, 4d. lb. 
Coals, 1s. ton. 
Cocoa, 3d. Ib. 
Cocoa fibre, exempt. 
Cocoanuts, exempt. 


earthenware, 


Classified 
Order, 
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Cocoanut oil, exempt. 

Coffee (green), 3d. lb. 

Coftee (roasted or ground), 4d. lb. 

Coin, exempt. 

| Coir matting, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Coir, yarn, and unmanufactured, 
exempt. 

Coke, 1s. ton. 

Combs, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Compasses, ships’, 12} per cent. 

Contectionery, 2d. per lb. 

Confectionery, Ornaments for, 
124 per cent. a.v. 

Copperas, exempt. 

Copperware, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Copper or yellow metal rods, 
bolts, or sheathing, and nails, 
exempt. 

Copper, plates or sheets, exempt. 

Corks, and cork unmanufactured, 
exempt. 

Cordage, exempt. 

Cordials (see Spirits), 15s.gallon. 

Corn flour, 1d. lb. 

Corn bags, exempt. 

Cotton, raw, waste, wick, and 
candle, exempt. 

Cotton, manufactures of, 12} per 
cent. a.v. 

Cotton rugs, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Cream of tartar, 12} per cent. 
av. 

Cricketing materials, 123 per 
cent. av. 

Crockerywure, 124 per cent. 
av. 

Crucibles, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Cutlery, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Dead-eyes and rings for shipping, 
12} per cent. a.v, 

Diamonds, glazing, 10 per cent. 

Deadlights for shipping, 12} per 

cent. av. 

Dogs, exempt. 

Doors made of wood, 20 per cent. 
ar. 

Draining pipes and tiles, 12} per 

cent. a.v. 

Drapery, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Drugs and druggists’ wares, 123 
per cent. av. 

Dyewood and dyestuffs, for 
manufacturing purposes only, 
exempt. 

Earthenware, 123 per cent. 
“.v, 


Classified 
Order. 
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Earthenware pipes for conyey- 
ance of water, 12} per cent. a.v. 
Emery cloth, powder, and 
paper,and sand paper, exempt. 
Engines, hot air, exempt. 
Engines, gas, exempt. 
Engines, steam, exempt. 
Engines, electric, exempt. 
Engine packing, exempt. 
Engine fittings, all articles used 
exclusively for, exempt. 
Engineers’ machine tools, 
exempt. 
Envelopes, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Epsom salts, 124 per cent. 
Essence of lemon, 124 per cent. 
av, 
Feathers, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Felt for sheathing, exempt. 
Fencing, wire, droppers, stand- 
ards, and winders, exempt. 
Fencing, iron, not otherwise 

specified, 124 per cent. 
Fire clay, Jumps, fire bricks, 
exempt. 
Firewood, 12} per cent. av. 
Fireworks, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Fish, fresh, exempt. 
Fish, dried, 1d. per Ib. 
Fish in tins, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Fish, pickled, in barrels or kegs, 
124 per cent. a.v. 


| Flax, unmanufactured, exempt. 


Flock, cotton and woollen, 
exempt. 

Flour, wheaten, 1s. 3d. 100 lbs. 

Flour, corn, 1d. per lb. 

Forfar and grey calicoes, 124 
per cent. av. 

Forks, agricultural, free. 

Fork handles, 10 per cent. a.v. 

Fruits—apples, pears, plums, 
quinces, peaches, apricots, 
cherries, gooseberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, and straw- 
berries, 1s. per bushel. 

Fruit, fresh, not otherwise 
enumerated, exempt. 

Fruits, dried, 2d. lb. 
Ditto, candied, bottled, and 
canned, 3d. per lb. 

Furniture, manufactured of 
wood, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Furs, 123 per cent. av. 

Galvanised iron, in plain sheet, 
exempt. 
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Gasoline, 1s. 3d. per gallon. 
Galvanised wire rope, exempt. 
Gasaliers, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Gilt mouldings made of wood, for 
picture frames, 20 per cent. a.v. 

Gin, Geneya, 15s. gallon, no 
allowance for underproof. 

Ginger, preserved in syrup, ld. 
per lb. 

Ginger, dried, whole or ground, 
4d. |b. 

Glass, plate, crown and sheet, 
and oie of every description, 
124 per cent. av. 

Ginger, preserved, dry, 12} per 

cent. 

Glass, silvered, 12} per cent. a.r. 

Glassware, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Globes, exempt. 

Gloves, kid, and all gloves 
manufactured from skins, 12} 
per cent. a.v. 

Glue, 1d. lb. 

Glucose, 6s. per cwt. 

Gold (see Plate), 20 per cent. a.v. 

Gold, in bars, sheet, or dust, 
exempt. 

Grain and Pulse of every de- 
scription, including maize, pol- 
lard, & sharps, 10d. 100 lbs. 

Granite in rough block, exempt. 

Grapes, exempt. 

Grindery, viz., all articles used 
exclusively in bootmaking and 
shoemaking, exempt. 

Grindstones, 124 per cent. 

Groats, patent, 124 per cent. av. 

Grease, exempt. 

Guano, exempt. 

Gunnies, exempt. 

Gunpowder for blasting, 1d. lb. 
Gunpowder, all other kinds, 6d. 
Ib., except FI'F loose, 1d. Db. 
Guns and fowling-pieces, 123 per 

cent. av. 

Haberdashery, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Hair, unmanufactured, exept. 

Hair brooms, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Huir-cloth for hop-kilns, exempt. 

Halters, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Hams, 2d. lb. 

Handles, axe, fork, and spade, 
10 per cent. av. 

Handles, rake, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Hardware, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Harmoniums, 123 per cent. av. 
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| Harmoniums for churches and 


chapels, exempt. 
Harness, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Harrows, horse hoes, horse rakes, 
ploughs, and scarifiers, 5 per 
cent. 

Harvest yarn, rope yarn, und 

binding wire, exempt. 

Hats, 125 per cent. a.v. 

Hatters’ material; viz., all arti- 
cles prepared for and used ex-. 
chasialy by hatters, exempt. 

Hay, 124 per cent. 

Hearth-rugs, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Hempseed, td. Ib. 

Hemp, unmanufactured, exempt. 

Hemp, manufactured for bag- 

ging, 12} percent. a.v. 

Herrings, Red, 1d. per Ib. 

Hides, dressed, 12} per cent. av, 

Hides, raw and unmanufactured, 

exempt. 

Hoes, agricultural, 5 per cent.c.v. 

Holloware, of iron only, 12} 

per cent. a.v. 

Hops, 2d. lb. 

Honey, 2d. per lb. 

Horses, exempt. 

Hosiery, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Ice, exempt. 

Indiarubber antirattlers 
buffers, exempt. 

Ingots, sheets or plates of copper, 

brass, bronze, and zinc,exempt. 

Ink, except printing, 123 per 

cent. a.v. 


and 


| Ink, printing, exempt. 


Instruments, scientific, ae 
and surgical, exempt. 

Iron, galvanised, and zinc sheet 
or piping, ridge- -caps or spout- 
ing, 12} per cent. av. 

Tron, rod, bar, hoop, sheet, plate 
and pig, exempt. 

Tron fencing, not 
specified, exempt. 

Ironmongery, all kinds, 123 per 
cent. av. 

Isinglass, 12} per cent. a.v. 


otherwise 


| Implements and tools, agricul- 


tural and horticultural, not 
otherwise enumerated,exempt. 
Iron retorts and roughiron cast- 
ings, ls. 6d. cwt. gross 
Ivory black and unmanu- 
factured, exempt, 


Classified 
Order, 
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ARTICLES, AND IMPORT TARIFF. 


Jars for jam, glass, or earthen- 
ware, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Jewelry and trinkets, wholly or 
in part of gold or silver, 20 
per cent. av. 
Jewellers’ and 
tools, exempt. 
Jute, unmanufactured, exempt. 
Jute manufactured for bagging, 
123 per cent. a.v. 
aren: exempt. 
Kid gloves, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Knives, putty, shoemakers’, hay, 
saddlers’, and pruning, exempt 
Kreosote, crude, exempt. 
Lamp-black, exempt. 
Lamps, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Lamps, ships’ signal and bin- 
nacle, 124 per cent. a@.v. 
Lard, 2d. lb. 
Lead, milled, sheet, or piping, 
2s. 6d. cwt. 
Lead, red and white, 3d. Ib. 
Lead, pig, ore, & scrap, exempt. 
Lemons, exempt. 
Leather, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Leather goods, 124 per cent. a.v. 
Leather, viz., Morocco, Levant, 
glove, kid, patent calf, goat 
Levant, coloured roan, calf 
kid, mock kid, glacé kid, 
enamelled hide for buggy tops, 
and dash leather, exempt. 
Lime, carbolate of, exempt. 
Lime, chloride of, exempt. 
Limejuice, 12} per cent. 
Linen, manufactures of, 12} per 
cent. av, 
Linoleum, 124 per cent. av. 


watchmakers’ 


| Linseed, 4d. Ib. 


Linseed meal, 3d. lb. 

Linseed oilcake, exempt. 

Liquorice, 2d. lb. 

Liquors (see Spirits). 

Lithographic stones, 10 per cent. 
an. 

Logwood, exempt. 

Looking-glasses, 124 per cent. 
av. 

Macaroni, 2d. Ib. 

Machines, sewing, exempt. 

Machines and machinery of 
every description, not work- 
able by hand, and not other- 
wise enumerated, exempt. 

Machinery of every description, 


Classified 
Order. 
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not otherwise enumerated, 124 

per cent. av. 

| Magazines, reviews, and pam- 
philets, exempt. 

Maize, 10d. 100 Ibs. 

Maizena, 1d. per lb. 

Malt, 1s. bushel. 

Malt liquors, in wood, 9d. gallon 

| Malt liquors, in bottle, 1s. 3d. 
gallon, six reputed quarts or 
one dozen reputed pints to be 
taken as u gallon. 

Manures of every description, 
exempt. 

Marble, rough, in block, exempt. 

| Maps and charts, exempt. 

Matches, lucifer, 1s. cubic foot. 

Ditto, wax vestas, 3s. cubic 
foot. 

Matting of every description and 
manufacture, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Memorial windows for churches 
or chapels, exempt. 

Millboards, exempt. 

Millinery, 123 per cent. av. 

Mill-stones, exempt. 

Mill-silk, exempt 

Molasses, 3s. 6d. cwt. 

Molasses, raw, for manufacturing 
purposes, rendered unfit for 
human consumption, exempt. 

Mop handles, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Mops, woollen and cotton, 123 
per cent, av. 

Mould-boards, or mould-shares, 

exempt. 

Mouldings made of wood, 20 
per cent. av, 

Muntz metal, exempt. 

Music, printed, exempt. 

Musical instruments of every 
description, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Mustard, 2d. lb, 

Mutton, Is. 6d. 100 Ibs. gross. 

Myrobalans, exempt. 

Nails, iron, except screw nails, 
2s. 6d. cwt. gross. 

Nails, yellow metal or copper, 
exempt. 

Naphtha, Is. per gall. 

Newspapers, exempt. 

Nutmegs, 4d. lb. 

Nuts, except cocoauuts, 2d. per 

Ib 


Nuts and bolts, iron, 2s. 6d. ewt. 
Oars for boats, 125 per cent, 
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Oakum and junk, exempt. 

Oatmeal, 3d. lb. 

Oats, 10d. 100 Ibs. 

Oil-cake, exempt. 

Oil cloth, oil baize, 124 per cent. 
an. 

Oilmen’s stores, except pickles, 
sauces, and oils, 12} per cent. 
Gv. 

Oils, not otherwise enumerated, 
1s. 3d. per gallon. 

Oil, kerosene, 1s. per gallon. 

Oils, medicinal & perfumed, J2} 
per cent. av. 

Oils, whale, palm unrefined, 
refuse shale, exempt. 

Oils, cod and sod, for tanning 
purposes, exempt. 

Onions, 1s. per cwt. 

Opium, 20s. per lb. 

Oranges, exempt. 

Ores of all kinds of metals, 
exempt. 

Organs, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Organs, cabinet, 124 percent. a.v. 

Organs and cabinet organs, for 
churches and chapels, exempt. 

Ovens, camp, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Packeges, all empty, casks, 
cases, boxes, bags, on proof of 
Collector of Customs that they 
have been used in the export 
of Tasmanian produce,exempt. 

Packs, wool, 4d. each. 

Paintings and engravings, for 
Public Institutions, exempt. 
Paints of every description,3d.lb. 

Palm oil, unrefined, exempt. 

Paper for fruit wrapping, not 
exceeding 8 inches by 10 
inches, exempt. 

Paper, viz., all writing paper, 
and white and coloured print- 
ing paper, without printing or 
ruling thereon, imported in 
original wrappers, and un- 
trimmed edges, as it leaves 
the mill, 5 per cent. av. 

Paper, room, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Paper, glass and sand, 123 per 
cent. av. 

Parafine and 
exempt. 

Passengers’ baggage and cabin 
furniture, except musical in- 


mineral wax, 


Classified 
Order, 
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struments and plate, arriving 
in the Colony at any time 
within six months before or 
after the owner thereof, also 
household furniture and 
effects, the same having been 
in the owner’s use for a period 
of not less than six months 
before the removal to Tas- 
mania, such furniture and 
effects not being for sale, 
exempt. 

Passengers’ baggage (see Bag- 
gage). 

Peas, 10d. per 100 lbs. 

Peas, split, }d. Ib. 

Pepper, black, 2d. Ib. 

Pepper, white, 2d. per Ib. 

Pertumed spirits, 24s. gallon. 

Phosphorus, exempt. 

Perfumery and perfumed oils, 123 
per cent. av. 

Perry, 1s. 8d. in wood, 1s. 6d. 
in bottle, per gallon. 

Photographs, framed or 
framed, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Pianofortes, 12} per cent. a.v, 

Pickles, in bottles—Quarts, 33s. 
dozen; pints, 2s. dozen; in 
half-pints, 1s. 4d. per dozen. 

Pictures, framed or unframed, 
124 per cent. av, 

Pigs, exempt. 

Pineapples, exempt. 

Pipeclay, unmanufactured, 
exempt. 

Pipes, clay, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Pipes, iron, not being made of 
galvanised iron plain sheeting, 
exempt. 

Pipes,draining, and earthenware 
for conveyance of water, 123 
per cent. a.v. 

Pottery materials, viz., litharge, 
China clay, Cornish _ stone, 
felspar, manganese, and oxide 
of cobalt, exempt. 

Piping, lead, 123 per cent. 

Pistols, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Pitch, exempt. 

Plants, trees, and shrubs, exempt. 

Plaster of Paris, 12} per cent. 

Plate glass, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Plate and plated-ware, of every 
description, 20 per cent. a.v. 


un-" 


* Specific articles to be properly defined and classed where possible. 
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Plough-traces, 12} 
av. 

Pollard, 10d. per 100 Ibs. 

Polish of all kinds, 1s. 6d. gallon. 

Pork, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Potash and pearlash, exempt. 

Potash, Muriate of, exempt. 

Potatoes, 6d. per cwt. 

Pots, iron, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Poultry, exempt. 

Preserves, jams, and jellies, 1d. 
per lb. 

Printing presses, 
materials, exempt. 

Prize, reward, or trophy given 
or imported for the purpose of 
being given at any public 
exhibition or competition, 
123 per cent. av. 

Prunes, 2d. per Ib. 

Pulse, 10d. 100 Ibs. 

Pulu, exempt. 

Railway or tramway material : 
viz., rails, fish-plates, bolts, 
spikes, or other fastenings, 
springs, wheels, axles, exempt. 

Regalia und banners specially 
imported by Friendly Societies, 
exempt. 

Rakes, agricultural, 5 per cent. 

av. 

Rake handles, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Rape seed, 4d. lb. 

Ratans, split or unsplit, exempt. 

Rabbit-proof wire netting, being 
3 feet to 4 feet wide, 14-inch 
and 1§ in. mesh, and 17 gauge, 
exempt. 

Rabbit traps, phosphorisers, or 
any machine used for destroy- 
ing rabbits, exempt. 

Resin, exempt. 

Retorts, and rough iron castings, 

1s. 6d. per cwt. gross. 

Rice, 1d. Ib. 

Rivets, iron, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Room paper, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Rope and cordage of every de- 
scription, and wire Tope, 
exempt. 

Rugs, woollen and cotton, 12} 
per cent. a.v. 

Rugs, hearth, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Rum, 15s. gallon, no allowance 
for underproof. 

Sacks, corn, exempt. 


per cent. 


types and 
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Saddlery of every description, 
12} per cent. av. 

Saddlers’ ironmongery, not 
plated, exclusively used in 
manufacture of  saddlery, 
exempt. 

Saddlers’ materials—chaise cart, 
gig, buggy, and riding saddle 
trees, hog skins, saddle nails, 
dees and staples, patent win- 
ker leather, exempt. 

Sago, 2d. lb. 

Sail canvas, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Salt, 1s. 6d. ewt. 

Saltpetre, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Salt, rock, exempt. 

Sand, for moulding, exempt. 

Sand paper and glass paper, 
exeinpt. 

Sashes made of wood, 20 per cent. 
av. 

Sash weights, 1s. 6d. per cwt. 

Satin of every description, 12} 
per cent. a.v. 

Sauces in bottles, quarts, 4s. 
dozen. 

Sauces in 
dozen, 

Ditto half pints, 2s. dozen. 

Sauces in bottle, quarter pints, 
1s. 6d. per dozen, and so in 
proportion for any greater or 
less quantity than a dozen of 
each size. 

Sauces in bulk, 3s. dozen. 

Scale-board, exempt. 

Screw nails, 123 per cent. av. 

Scythe handles, 10 per cent. av. 

Seeds, garden, exempt. 

Sewing machines of every de- 

scription, exempt. 

Share moulds, exempt. 

Sharps, 10d. per 100 lbs. 

Shellac, exempt. 

Sheep or lambs, exempt. 

Sheep dip, 10 per cent. a.v. 

Sheep shears, exempt. 

Shoe thread, exempt. 

Shoes and boots, 124 per cent. 


bottles, pints, 3s. 


av. 
Shot, 1d. lb. 
Shovels, exempt. : 
Shrubs and plants, exempt. 
Silk, unmanufactured, exempt. 
Silk, manufactures of, .123 per 
cent. av. 
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Silver, in bar, ingot, or sheet, 
exempt. 

Skins, dressed, 123 per cent. a.v. 

| Skins, raw and unmanufactured, 
exempt. 

Skirtings, made of wood, 20 per 
cent. a.v. 

Slate pencils, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Slates, school, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Slates in block, exempt. 

Slates, roofing and flagging, 123 
per cent. @.v. 

Snuff, 6s. lb. 

Soap,not perfumed or fancy,1d.lb. 

Soap, perfumed and fancy, 3d. tb. 

Soda crystals, 4d. lb. 

Soda, carbonate of, 1d. Ib. 

Soda, Nitrate of, exempt. 

Soda ash, exempt. 

Soda, caustic, and silicate of, 
exempt. 

Solder 
exempt. 

Spades, exempt. 

Spade and shovel handles, 10 
per cent. a.v. 

Specimens of natural history, 
mineralogy, botany, exempt. 

Spices of all kinds, 4d. lb. 

Spirits,—viz., brandy, cordials, 
rectified spirits, and all other 
liquors or strong waters, 
Geneva, gin, rum, whisky, 
15s. gallon, no allowance for 
underproof. 

Spirits, methylated, taken as 
proof, containing not less than 
10 per cent. of methyle alcohol, 
and so in proportion for any 
quantity less than one-sixth of 
a gallon, 3s. per gallon. 

Spirits, perfumed, 24s. gallon. 

Spirituous compounds, 15s. per 
gallon proof, no allowance for 
under proof. 

Spirits of tar, 6d. gallon. 


and soldering fluid, 


zinc, 12% per cent. a.v. 
Starch, 1d. lb. 
Stationery, 123 per cent. a.v. 
Statuary, 124 per cent, a.v. 
Stearine, exempt. 
Steel, unmanufactured, exempt. 
Stone in rough block, exempt. 
Suet, tallow and grease, exempt. 
Sugar candy, 1d. lb. 


Spouting, galvanised iron and _ 
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Sugar (loaf and crushed), 1d. 1b; 
all other kinds, 6s. cwt. 

Sulphur, exempt. 

Sulphate of copper, exempt. 

Sulphate of magnesia, exempt. 

Sumac, exempt. 

Tablets, memorial, exempt. 

Tallow, exempt. 

Tanks, iron, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Tapioca, 2d. lb. 

Tar, spirits of, 6d. gallon. 

Tar, exempt. 

Tar oil, 1s. 3d. per gall. 

Tartaric acid, 4d. lb. 

Tea, 3d. per lb. 

Terra japonica, exempt. 

Tannin and tannin 
exempt. 

Tinfoil, exempt. 

Tiles, draining, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Tiles, kiln, flooring, 123 per cent. 
av. 

Timber in log, exempt. 

Timber, sawn, 3 inches and over, 
exempt. 

Timber, sawn, under 3 inches, 

2s. 6d. 100 super. feet. 


extract, 


| Tin and tin plates, unmanufac- 


tured, exempt. 

Tobacco, 3s. per lb. ; unmanu- 
factured, 2s. per lb. 

Tools, boring and edge, and 
all tools and implements for 
manufacturing purposes not 
otherwise enumerated, exempt. 

Toys, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Tow, exempt. 

Traction engines and their car- 
riages, exempt. 

Trees, exempt. 

Treacle, 3s. 6d. per cwt. 

Tubs, 123 per cent. a.v. 

Turpentine, 1s. gallon. 

Tweeds of every description, 
12} per cent. @.v. 


| Twine of all kinds, whipcord, 


and other cords, 1d. lb. 

Type, printing, exempt. 

Umbrellas, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Veneer, wood, exempt. 

Valonia, exempt. 

Varnish and polish of all kinds, 
not otherwise enumerated, 
1s. 6d. gallon. 

Vegetables, not otherwise 
enumerated, exempt. 
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No. 

14 Neeeatle black, exempt. 

16 | Velvets, 12} per cent. a.v. 


13 | Venetian blinds, 124 per cent. 
a.v. 
22 | Vermicelli, 2d. lb. 
23 | Vinegar, 9d. gallon. 
25 | Wadding, 125 per cent. a.v. 
22 | Walnuts and other nuts, 2d. Ib. 
6 | Watches of every description, 
20 per cent. a@.v. 
14 | Wax vestas, 3s. cubic foot. 
11 | Whaling implements and gear, 
exempt. 
242] Whalebone, whale fins, from 
} whale fisheries, exempt. 
22 | Wheat, 10d. per 100 lbs. 
20 | Whipcord, 1d. per lb. 
10 | Whips and whipthongs, 12} per 
cent. a.v. 
23 | Whisky, 15s. gallon, no allow- 
ance for underproof. 
29 | Whiting, 9d. cwt. 
9 | Wickerware, lined and unlined, 
124 per cent. av. 
3 | Windows, memorial,for churches 
and chapels, exempt. 
23 | Wines, in wood, 6s. gullon. 
23 | Wines, in bottles, 8s. gallon, six 
reputed quarts or one dozen 


Classifled 
Order. 
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reputed pints to be taken as & 
gallon. 

Wines, sparkling, 10s. gallon. 

Wire, not otherwise specified, 
124 per cent. a.v. 

Wire, binding, for agricultural 
machinery, exempt. 

Wool, unmanufactured, exempt. 

Wool bags, 4d. euch. 

Woollen manufactures, 12} per 
cent. av. 

Woollen rugs, 12} per cent. a.v. 

Woollen waste, exempt. 

Works of art, for Public Institu- 
tions, exempt. 

Workboxes and desks, 12} per 
cent. av. 

Wrapping paper, except for 
fruit, 124 per cent. a.v. 

Windmills, exempt. 

Yellow metal rods, bolts, or 
sheathing, and yellow metal 
nails, exempt. 

Zinc, sheets or plates, exempt. 

All goods the produce of Tas- 
mania, exempt. 

All goods imported for the use 
of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, exempt. 
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APPENDIX. 


POPULATION STATISTICS, TASMANIA, 1889. 


Area, Sq. Miles.......00.005 “amipssoveie sevsreceweses aneene 
Population on 31st Dec. .........s.0666. 
Ditto, mean for the year ....... 


Births— 
IMG@IGSHIS syacuusesers epaadastasabentecrraceraahssnsre te con 
Females .......+5. cecepiassiearcheestecnaseetecea corte 


Deaths— 
Minlosnrg sveasshacaeecenavetaces\oncesretenerae testo ceca, 
Females ......+0000 semen eeseiecue cee baits toe ctan feeeeny 


TOTAL dosncesaccsweckartebetbuateciecusoteceseieee 


VIONTIO GES wi sstsesporacrasdsancatessecdesvestsccaetsseiveret 


Immigration— 
Males... Saiieeesien caslecsetinadiiavnccnseanees asst 
IBGMULON: sanvsseveuseteaveteareadecteasariexdreccer ieee 


Emigration— 
MMIRIGS Svat cscs aaateeesnetry st pekinese trees eee tinnarten 
Females ....0..60. Wen eesawsncg etch cas édaetearearaeenes 


Migration— 

Excess of Immigration over Emigration ...... 
Population per square mile, 31st December 
Births per 1000 of mean Population ............... 
PD) PAtlise Cito mss acres teeures starters ees tenet 
Marriages, ditto........ aha evades Rae rosceeteeentstasecchy 


weeees 


1889.* 


No. 
26,215 
151,480 
148,815 


2438 
2319 


4757 


15,249 
8194 


23,443 
13,699 
7072 
20,771 


any 


2672 


No. 
26,215 
146,149 | 
144,314 


2373 
2404 


4777 


1175 
861 


2036 | 


{ 


1889 
as compared 
with LB8s. 


Increase. | Decrease. 
No. No. 
5331 _ 
4501 _ 


65 —_ 
— 85 
— 20 


33 = 

29 79 

69 [teens 
ao 


2680 ee 
1897 a 
4577 oat 
1715 Css 
1120 i 
2835 =e 
1742 — 
21 ~ 
_— 1:13 
—_— ‘01 
ees 


* Subject to revision. t Figures not yet complete fer 1889. 


MISCELLANEOUS PARTICULARS. 


Total Exports, Year 1889 ............ 
MotalelmportsnGittom +.c.cc..cesee. sees 
Value Wool exported, ditto 
Value Tin exported, ditto 


se eeeeees 


Value Gold exported, ditto...........0006 


ee ee eee eeeees 


Pre eeeeeeeee 


1,611,035 


283, 
345, 
123, 


237 
407 
486 


GOVERNMENT PUBLIOATIONS. 


LIST OF GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Government Printing Department. 


Acts of Parliament, Assessment and Valuation Rolls, &c., per sheet... 
Assessment Books, under 12 pages .... ...cerseseeeree 
Ditto, 12 pages and OVEM........ssssessrerssseeeseeeeeserersncasan ences 
Friendly Societies’ Act, Regulations under......+ssssssssseeserseerereeetresenes 
Gold Fields Regulations........cscccssceseessensenreccanseeceenensvenceeasnaccasceseeees 
Mineral Lands Regulations ......s:::csscccece ceeceeeerstseteceescneeccssssnnncaeneeses 
Official Record of Tasmania .......ssssessreccesssetcneeeressesseseeccrereesenec seers’ 
TDilG0, ClOth! :..c<.<s.nn-0-seederogevssontacssinregpoeresesspeesnsenseresttencccts seats 
Rocks and Minerals of Tasmania, by R. M. Johnston, F.LS., Royal 4to, 
5O pages, With plates ...-......sssereesssssessesenssscesssesseesstecensarsansceeenseee® 
Settlement of Tasmania, by James Backhouse Walker, pamphlet 
Statutes of Tasmania, alphabetically arranged, by F. Stops, 
4th (1826) to 46 Victoria (1882), 4 vols., per VOls.sesecabas scerissoorcerscacess 
The Hobart Gazette, published every Tuesday, annval subscription * 
Ditto, each COpy .ceccessseeseeseceseesseteeerensenes Mann ge cea secenteaseentosstnss 
Vice-Admiralty Court Rules ......:seesssessereeeres yc SE RET uo SOULS 


* Notices intended for publication in the Gazette should reach the office not later than 
noon on Monday. 


Survey Department. 


Large Map of Tasmania, PlAiN .....sccccceeessnrserecsecsscceeerseereerennnesserenenes 
Ditto, plain, mounted ........ssecece see sereersesserseeenseeeneenseraanaen sents 
Ditto, Coloured ........ccereeeesscccenscensesscccceneeesserssecececseaseneccsceeesees 
Ditto, coloured, mounted .........sssescesesecereerseeeerecenaresesasssnseeees 

Small Map of Tasmania, plain ..........cesceerseeserseeseesssensarenseneneessetes be 
Ditto, coloured.......cssessssercseeeessessesenssersrerscesnsngraeeensess roocorass Ps 

Railway, Post Office, Money Order, and Telegraph Map...s....csssssseeseee 

County Maps, for each sheet or part thereof .....escssseesveee aoeekene creer 

Map of Hobart and suburbs ...:...s:.scessessesssseeerencenensrseneneeness % 

Town Plans (small scale), for each sheet...... dyidibecascsavaccosugcecesivtoness 
Ditto (large scale), for each sheet.......s.ssserssserrersreceesesereeses Suesesess 


Mines Department. 


: Copies of the following Plans, Reports, &c. may be obtained at the 
Office of Mines, 2, Davey-street, Hobart, or will be forwarded, post free, 
to any address on prepayment by Post Office Order or otherwise of the 
price thereof; viz :— 
Sketch Map of the West Coast of Tasmania, showing localities of the 
various mineral deposits, tracks, &c., for use Of PYOSPeCtOTS ......+sseeee00 
Plans of various gold and mineral fields—viz., Beaconsfield, Mount Lyell, 
Mount Zeehan, Parish of Kay, &c., per plam.....-++ssssrsecserersseereresseess 
Reports by the Government Geologist upon various localities throughout 
the Colony, from is. to 3s. each. 


Annual Reports of the Mines Department......+-ereerereres eecseraeaven’ Seeneets 
Regulations under Mineral Lands Act, pamphlet ........+s+++« Uranctoasteeses eee 
Ditto ditto Gold Fields Regulation Act, pamphlet .......--seseersseseeess 


J. Walch & Sons, Hobart and Launceston. 


Geology.—A Systematic Account of the Geology of Tasmania. By R. M. 
Johnston, F.L.S., Government Statistician and Registrar-General of the 
Colony of Tasmania. Pp, xx1. and 409, and 57 pages of Typical 
Fossils; with 23 Engravings, Maps, Sections, &c. Published by authority 
of the Government, and printed at the Government Press. Royal 
quarto: half-bound in calf’... ce Pea sutdacsesceaitineceesecess Ueto r cae cug cea eaae 
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INDEX. 


Affray with Natives at Risdon, 17. , 

Age Groups—Proportion of three principal groups, living and dying, 193. 
197. 201, 202. 

Ages of Members of Friendly Societies, 386. 

Ages of the People—Tasmania, 170. Various Countries, 171. 

Aggregates of Revenue or Trade per se afford no clue to stage of development, 
rate of progress, or relative prosperity or economy, 311. 

Agricultural Areas, 60. 

Agriculture in Tasmania, 327-329, 

Agricultural stage, predominance of the, 390. 

Agricultural progress in Australasia dependent upon ruling prices in England, 
and those again are mainly affected by the output of America, Russia, and 
India, 336. 

Analysis of Revenue and Expenditure, 305-306. 

Anglesite—Sulphate of Lead, 107. 108. 

Antimony—Sulphide, 109, 

Anti-transportation Movement, 23. 

Appendix—Population, 1889, 426. 

Area and Population of British Possessions, 176 ; of Foreign Countries, 177. 

Area of Tasmania, 1-12. 

Argentiferous Lead, 108. 

Articles imported upon which the highest taxes are levied, 299. 

Asbestos, 85. ‘ 

Assays, Yields, and Smeltings, 87-88. 92. 94, 95. 102. 108. Gold, 102. 108, 
Tin, 92. 94. Silver, 106-107-108. 109. Lead, 108. Iron, 87-88. Coal, 
113-114. Limestone, 95. 111. 

Associate of Arts, 375. 

Australasian Loans floated in London since 1886, 320. 

Australasian Statistics, 398-415. Tasmania, 398. Victoria, 400. New South 
Wales, 402. Queensland, 404. South Australia, 406. Western Australia, 
408. New Zealand, 410. All, 412. 


Banks—Assets and Liabilities, 288-290. 
Barytes, 109, 

Bark and Timber exports, 139. 

Basalts and Tufts, 75. 

Bays and Harbours, 10-11. 

Beech, 135. 

Bent, imprisoned for publishing an advertising sheet, 19, 
Black Line organised to capture the Natives, 20. 
Black Wattle, 138. 

Blackwood, 134. 

Blende, 109. 

Bligh, Lieut.—First visit, 15. Second visit, 15. 
Blue Gum, 124. Qualities and Tests, 125-129. 
Birds of Tasmania, 144-147. 
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Births in Urban and Country Districts of Tasmania, 180. 182. 

Birth Rate in Australasia, 181. 

Botanical Gardens, 377. 

Bismuth, 85. 

Breadstufis—Local supply, 332-333. 

Breadwinners—Proportion of: Tasmania, 169. Various Countries, 169. 
Bridgewater Limestone, 111. 

Business Licences—Mineral Lands, 70. 


Calcite, 109. 

Cainozoic Rocks, 80. 

Capes and Promontories, 10-11. 

Capital Value of Property, 291-293. 

Carboniferous Sedimentary Rocks, 78. 

Catalogue of common and important Minerals of Tasmania, 118-121. 

Cedar-Acacia, 135. 

Celery-top Pine, 137. 

ae of Marriage—Proportion under different religious denominations, 

21. 

Cerussite, 107. 

Cessation of Transportation, 24. 

Children at School-age, 175. 

Chudleigh Limestone, 111. 

Cider Gum, 133. 

City Population, Australasia—proportion, 173. 

Civil and Military Forces, 372. 

Classes of articles yielding the highest revenue to Customs, 299. 

Classification of Animals and Plants, 160-162. 

Classification of Lands, 57. 

Clearing Land, 67. 

Climate, 3. 

Coal, 112 ; analysis of various kinds of, 113-115. 

Coal first discovered, 23. 

Coal Measures, 75. 

Cobalt, 85. 

Coinage and Accounts, 287. 

Colleges, 375. 

Comparative Health of Cities of various Countries, 204. 209. 

Comparative normal Death-rate in various Countries, (1839-1887), 211. 

Comparative Progress of various Australasian Colonies, 390-392. 

Conjugal Condition in Tasmania, 168. 

Constitution and Government, 31. 

Constitution and Powers of Legislative Council, 33 ; of House of Assembly, 
35. 

Consumption of Alcoholic Drink in various Countries, 36. 

Conversion of Agricultural Lands to pastoral purposes, 332. 

Copper, 85. 95. 

Cost of Government in Tasmania, 313-314: 

Council of Education, 375. 

Crayfish industry, 149. 

Crown Lands, 56. Sales, 72. Leased, 73. 

Crime and Education, 370. 

Crimes in various Countries, 363-366. 


Darwin’s visit in the Beagle, 22. 


INDEX. 43] 


Deaths—Seasonal influence, 183. At various ages, 185. According to 
localities, 185. Influence of density of population, occupations, and hygiene, 
186-190. Quinquennial Summary under Districts, Classes, and Specitic 
Causes, 188-189. Principal causes in different Countries compared, 191. 
Disturbing effects of age upon death-rate, 192-197. Effects of migration, 
births, climate, cosmical or obscure influences, war, violence, famine, sani- 
tary provision, local condition of soil, altitude, &c., 192. 

Deaths and Diseases in Hospitals, 217-218 ; in Public Institutions, 219. 

Deaths in Urban and Country Districts of Tasmania, 183. 

Death-rate—Normal, disregards longevity, 197. Fallacious as an index of 
health, 197. At 12 age-groups in various Countries contrasted, 198. 

Death-rate and Health Standard—Of Urban and Country Districts in Tas- 
mania compared, 206 ; of different Countries, 208. 

Debentures—Tasmanian, redeemable, date of issue, falling due in each year, 
rates of interest, 318. 

Decline of Pauperism and Crime, 370. 

Deep-leads, 116. 

Default in Payment of Lands selected, 62. 

Diatomaceous Earth, 116. 

Discount allowed for Prepayment of Land purchased, 62. 

Distribution and extent of the Trade of the United Kingdom, 252. 

Dikelocephalous Group, 76. 

Drink, Drunkenness, and Crime, 362. 367-368. 


Easement Licences, 71. 72. 

Education, 373. 

Education, Ages, and Birthplaces of Prisoners, 370-371. 

Electors on Roll, 175. 

Eldon Group, 76. 

Embolite, 109. 

Eucalyptus Oil—sources, 131. 

Executive Council, 53. 

Expenditure per head of Population, (1882-1888), 308. 

Exports-—Tota], 222. 223. Direction, 239-243. Quantities, 232. Values, 
233. 238. 240. 241. Nature and importance of various classes, 244. 
Comparisons at different periods, 244. With different Countries, 245, 

External Trade by quinquenniads since 1822, 223. 

External Trade and Shipping of the principal Countries of the World, 253. 


Fahlore, 109. 

Fallacies, common, 200. 205. 247. 310. 311. 364. 367. 

Famine in New South Wales and Tasmania, 17. 

Fauna and Animal Products, 143. 

Federal Council of Australasia, first meeting in Hobart, 29. 

Fees for Timber Licences, 66. 

Flagstones, 95. 

Fibrous Trees and Plants, 139. 

Finances relating to General Government, 294. 320. Local Government, 
cae General and Local, 322-324. Treasurer’s Explanatory Statement, 

Fireclay, 112. 

First Bishop of Tasmania appointed, 23. 

First discovery of Tasmania, 13. 

First. encounter with Tasmanian -Aborigines, 15. 

First Newspaper printed in Tasmania, 17, 
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First Settlement at Risdon, 16. At Hobart, 17. At George Town, 17. At 
York Town and Launceston, 17. : 

First Settlement in Tasmania, 16. 

First Settlement of Victoria by Tasmanians, 20. 

First sod of Launceston Western Railway turned, 26. 

Fish exported, 155. 

Fishes of Tasmania, 148-154. 

Fishing Grounds, 156. 

Fishing Industry, 154. 

Fish sold in Hobart Fish Market, 157. 

Flora of Tasmania, 123. 

Form of Government in Tasmania, 31; in Australasian Colonies, 47, 

Franchise extended, 29. 

Freestone, Sandstone, 95. 112, 

Friendly Societies, 384. 387. 


Galena, 107. 108. 

General Expenditure—General administration ; Law and Protection ; 
Religion, Science, &c; Hospitals, &c. ; Special Public Works and 
Services; Interest on Loans, 300, 301, 302. Order of the more costly 
functions, 301. 

General Revenue—sources, 296. Customs Revenue, 297. 

General Statistical Summaries for each Australasian Colony, 398-413. 

Geology—brief outline, 75. Classification of Rock formation, 75. 

George Town—first Settlement, 17. 

Gold Fields—Residential Licences, 64. 

Gold, 85. Important discoveries in modern times, 96. Prediction of Sir 
R. Murchison, 97. Earliest discoveries in Australia, 24. 96. In Tas- 
mania, 98. In Victoria, 97. New South Wales, 96. New Zealand, 97. 
Queensland, 98. Extent of gold production in Australasia, 99. In the 
world, 100. Percentage derived from quartz and alluvial workings, 101. 
116. Gold produced in the various mining districts of Tasmania, 101. 
Gold Reefs in Tasmania, 101. New South Wales, 102. Victoria, 102. 
Shafts sunk in the various Colonies of Australasia, 102. Average yield 
from quartz, 102-1038, Gold nuggets, 103. Theories regarding the 
origin and mode of occurrence of gold, 104. Sir R. Murchison’s earlier 
opinion regarding the downward impoverishment of gold-bearing quartz 
veins, 105. 

Gold mining, 344. Persons employed ; value of gold ; of mining plant ; 
quantity of gold produced and exported, 344. 

Gordon River Group, 76. 

Governors, 48. 

Government Publications, 427. 

Grammar Schools, 375. 

Grants of Water Rights, 71. 

Great Cordillera, 1. 

Gum (Hucalypti) Timber Trees, 125-134. 

Gum-topped Stringy-bark, 132. 


Hardwoods, 124. 

Hayter’s adjusted Death-rate, 202. 

Health Standards—Superior value of Relative Health Standard demon- 
strated, 197-205. 

Health Standards based upon proportions between living and dying persons 
for all ages fallacious, 197, 205. 
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Helicide# Sandstone, 75. ° 

Hematite, 85. 86. 

History of Tasmania—Summary of leading events, 13-31. 
Hobart—first Settlement, 17. 

Hooker’s visit in 1839, 21. 

Horizontal scrub wood, 138. 

Hospitals, 217. 378-389. 

House of Assembly, 55. 

Householders, 175. 

Huon Pine, 136. 


Importance of Colonial and Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 251. 

Important influences affecting the values of Australasian trade, 251, 

Imports, total, 222-223, Direction, 225. 239. 240. 241. 244. Quantities, 
226. Values, 227. 237. 241. Comparisons at different periods, 244 ; with 
different countries, 245. 

Increased value of Property, 292. 

Independent Government first established, 19. 

Industrial and Ragged Schools, 377. 

Industrial Products—Archwan System, 85. Cambrian System, 94. Silurian 
System, 95. Carboniferous System, 111. Mesozoic rocks, 112. Tertiary 
System, 116. 

Infantile mortality in various countries, 217. 

Infusorial earth, 116. 

Interest on Fixed Deposits, 288. 

Intrusive Greenstones, 77. 

Tron, 85. 

Tron Bark Gum, 183. 

Iron Deposits, 85-87. 

Iron Deposits at Ilfracombe—attempts to work, 27. 

Iron ore analyses, 87-88, 

Tronwood, 138. 

Island Dependencies, 11. 


Jukes, J. Beete, 1. 


Kaolin, 109. 

Kelly, Capt. James, Explorations along Western Coast, 18. 
Kerargyrite, 109. 

King William Pine, 137. 


Lakes, 7-9. 

Land Laws, 57. 

Land Leases for other than pastoral purposes, 64. 
Land Sales, 60-61. 

Land selection and purchase, 58. 

Launceston, first settlement, 17. 

Lead, 85. 95. 

Leaf-beds, 75. 

Leases of Islands, 64. 

Leases of Land for Railways or Tramways, 64. 
Leases of Machinery Sites, Mineral Lands, 71. 
Depelative Council, 54. 

Liberty of the Press suppressed, 19. 

Licences for Pastoral occupation, 63. 
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Life Assurance, 382, 

Lightwood, 135. 

Lignites, 75. 116. 

Limestone, 85. 94-95, 111. 

Limitation of the power of the Governor, 33. 

List of Government Publications, 427. 

Live Stock—In Tasmania, 338. 340. In various Colonies of Australasia, 
339. Imported and slaughtered for meat in Tasmania, 341-342. 

Loans—Authorised, issued, moneys raised, expenditure, balance unexpended, 
317. Particulars of last Loan, 320. 

Loans floated in London, 314-315. 

Local Government, 40. 

Lower Coal Measures, 75. 

Lower Marine Beds, Carboniferous, 75. 

Lower Paleozoic Rocks, 76. 


Macquarie Harbour—Discovered, 18.19. Abandoned as a penal settlement, 
20. 


Magnetic oxide of iron, 87. 

Magnetite, 85. 

Magog Group, 76. 

Males, 21 years and over, 175. 

Mammals of Tasmania, 143-144, 

Manganese, 85. 109. 

Manufacturing stage, 390. 

Marl, 112. 

Marine Beds, Tertiary, 75. 

Marine Boards, 321. : 

Marriages and Marriage-rate, Tasmania, 220. Affected by fluctuations of 
material welfare, 220. 

Meat export trade, Australian, rapidly increasing, 382. 

Meat—Imported, 841." Local consumption of, 342. 

Members of House of Assembly, 38-40. Legislative Council, 38-40, 

Mercury, 95. 

Merino sheep, first imported, 19. 

Mesozoic Rocks—Upper division (coal measures), 79. Characteristic plants, 
79. Lower division (older sandstone formation), 80. 

Meteorology, 4. 

Meteorological conditions of Australasian Cities, 6. 

Minerals of Tasmania—Kinds and localities, 118-121. 

Minerals and metals other than gold—Regulations, 71. 

Mineral lands, 70.. Leases, 73-74. , 

Mineral products, 74. 

Miners’ Rights, 70. 

Mines and quarries, 344. 

Mining settlements, 61. 

Ministries, 49. , 

Money Orders, Post Office, 278. 

Mortgages registered in Tasmania, 293. 

Mountains, 9-10. 

Mount Bischoff, 89. Red Face, 89. 

Mueller’s gum, 134, 

Municipalities—Revenue and Expenditure, 321. Rates, 321. 

Museun, 377. 

Myrtle, 135. 


———— 
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Native Cherry Tree, 138, 

Native shell mounds, 75. 

Natural Forests and Industrial Products of Tasmania, 124. 
Natural Increase—Tasmania, 164. Various countries, 165-166. 


Occupations of People—Tasmania, 169. Various countries, 169. 
Offences in various Colonies compared, 361-362. 

Older terrace drifts, 75. 

Ornamental woods, 139. 

Out-door Relief system, 380. 

Oyster Bay Pine, 137. 

Oyster fisheries, 149. 155. 


Parliaments, 52. 

Paupers and Pauper Establishments, 370. 380. 

Pastoral stage, 39U. 

Pencil Cedar, 135. 

Peppermint gum—Qualities and tests, 129-131. 

Percentage of deaths at each age-group, 210. 

Persons to each inhabited dwelling, 175. 

Physical outline, Tasmania, 1. 

Pithy plants, 139. 

Plateaux, elevated, 2. 

Police Provident Fund, 388. 

Population of Tasmania—Progress since 1850, 163. Causes affecting, 164. 
388. 

Population, Distribution of, in Tasmania, 172. 174. 

Population—Progress in Australasian colonies since 1868, 167. 

Population of the World, 179. 

Port Arthur Penal Settlement established, 20. 

Port Cygnet and Bruni Coal Measures, 75. 

Port Phillip discovered, 16. 

Post Office—Business, service, receipts and expenses, 277. 

Post Office Money Orders, 278. 

Post Tertiary Rocks, Nature of, 84. 

Powers of the Governor, 32. 

Predominance of Pastoral, Agricultural, and Manufacturing stages, 399. 

Price, Upset, of Crown Lands, 58. 

Prices of Animal products, 157. 

Prices of provisions, 284-285. 

Primordial Calciferous Group, 76. 

Principal compounds of rocks, 116. 

Principal localities for minerals in Tasmania, 118-121. 

Prisoners and paupers, 369. 

Private schools, 375. 

Production, 327. 

Progress of Australasia since 1850, 389. 

Progress of Railways in Australasian Colonies compared, 256. 

Progress of Tasmania since 1816, 388. 

Progress of United States, 394. 

Prospectors’ Licences, 71. 

Prospectors’ Protection Orders, 70. 

Public Cemeteries, 321. 

Public Charities generally, 380-382. 

Public Debt, 317, 
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Public Debt of Australasian Colonies indices of improvément of virgin lands ; 
not indices of waste of war or other calamities, as in European countries, 
293. - 

Public Debt of England plus capital expended on Railways, 293. 

Public Libraries, 377. 

Public Revenue—Customs, Expenditure, and Debts of British Possessions, 
326 ; of principal foreign countries, 327. eos 

Punishments in Gaols, &c., 369. 

Pyrites, 109. 

Pyrites, arsenical, 109. 


Qualification of Members, Electors, &c., 36-38. 
Quartzites and metamorphic schists, 76. 


Rabbit Trusts, 321. 

Racial composition of the Population of Tasmania, 168. 

Railway extension, important, 29. 

Railway facilities as regards settlements, 69. 

Railways in Tasmania, 254, Launceston and Wesfern Railway, 254. Tas- 
manian Main Line Railway, 254. Emu Bay and Mount Bischoff Railway, 
255. Progress of Tasmanian Railway construction, 255. Results of 
working Tasmanian Lines, 259-270. 272. 

Railways of Australasia, 256, Results of working, 273-274. 

Railways of various countries, 257. Results of working, 275. 

Railways of various countries in relation to area and population, 257-258. 

Railways of the World—Development (1830-1887), 257. Order of impor- 
tance, 258. Length of railways of various countries compared in relation 
to the earth’s circumference and diameter, 258. 

Rainfall at various Stations, 5, 

Raised Beaches, 75. 

Rate of Progress in Australasia, 393. 

Rates and Prices, 282-283. 

Rates of Exchange, 287; of Discount, 288. 

Rates levied in Municipalities and other Local Trusts, 321. 

Red Gum, 133. 

Red Myrtle, 135. 

Red Pine, 137. 

Registration, 222. 

Relative cost of Government in Australasian Colonies (diagram), 310-313. 

Relative Health Standard, 201. 202. 

Relative strength of male population in Australasia, 1'72. 

Rent of houses, &c., in Hobart and Launceston, 287. 

Reptiles of Tasmania, 148. 

Reserves for public purposes, 57. 

Residence Licences—Mineral Lands, 71. 

Resignation and re-appointment of the ‘ Patriotic Six,” 28, 

Responsible Government first established, 25. 

Retinite, 116. 

Revenue and Expenditure—Balances in various years, 302. 

Revenue in Australasian Colonies—Principal sources, per-centage from, 309. 
Per head, 310. 

Revenue per head of Population (1883-1889), 303. 

Right of veto, 32. 

Risdon, first settlement, 17, 

Rivers, 7-9, 
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Roads—Maintenance of, 276. Extent and Cost, 276. 
Roads and Bridge Trusts, 321. 

Roofing slates, 95. 

Royal Bosak of Tasmania, 378. 


Salmon Ova, first successfully introduced, 26. 

Sand-dunes, 75. 

Savings Banks, 291. 

Schedules, Number of, received from Agriculturists and Stockowners, 343, 

Scholarships and Degrees, 375. 

School-age, 373. 

Schools and Scholars, 373. 377. 

Scientific Institutions, 21. 378. 

Serpentine, 85. 109. 

Settlement in Outlying Districts, 68. 

Settlement of differences between the two Representative Houses, 35. 

Settlement of disputes—Mineral Lands, 71. 72. 

Settlement of Population, 3. 

Sheepowners, 343. 

Sheep, stud and flock, exported, number and value, 342. 

Sheep-shearing, 343. 

Sheep-washing, 343. 

Sickness and Sick Relief, Friendly Societies, 386. 

Silver, 85. 95. . 

Silver and Silver-lead, 85. Distribution, 106. Description of various Ores, 
106-107. Silver-lead Ores, 107. The Silverton or Broken Hill Silver 
Mines, 108. Principal sources of Silver in Tasmania, 108-109. Yield 
of Silver from Sunny Corner and Broken Hills Mines, 110. The World’s 
Gold and Silver Produce, 110. Chief sources of supply, 111. 

Silver Wattle, 137. Foes 

Size of Colonies, taking Tasmania as the unit. 

Soldiers’ age, Males at, in Australasia, 172. 

Stage of development of Australasian Colonies measured by density of popu- 
lation ; extent of Exports and Railways per square mile of area, 311. 

Stanniferous and auriferous drifts, 75. 

State Schools, 374. 

Steatite, 85. 

Stringy-bark Gum, qualities and history, 131. 

Strzelecki’s visit, 1. 22. 

Supreme Court, first opened, 19. 

Survey Fees, 59. 


Tariff of Tasmania, 416. 

Tasman, Abel Jans, 13. 

Tasmanian Journal of Natural Science established, 21. 

Tasmanian (Philosophical) Society, instituted, 21—(now Royal Society of 
Tasmania.) 

Tasmania’s credit upon equality with the two leading Colonies of Australia. 

Tasmania’s favourable position in freedom from Drink and Crime, 362-8. 

Tasmanian Scholarships, 375. 

Tasmanite— White Ceal—Dysodile, 75. 

Taxation derived from Customs in various Colonies, per-centage, 298. 

Taxation derived from principal classes of Imports, per-centage, 298, 

Taxation—General and Local, 322-323. 

Taxation in principal British Possessions, 325, 
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Taxation in principal Foreign Countries, 825. 

Taxation per head in 1883 and 1889, 307. 

Technical Schools established in Tasmania, 31. 376. 

Telegraph System, Tasmania—Mileage, business, revenue and expenditure, 
279 


Telephone Systems, Tasmania—Circuits, length of wire, revenue, 280. 

Tertiary Rocks—(N. eogene and Paleogene)—Marine formations, 80. Lacus- 
trine formations, 81. Characteristic Fossils, 81-82. Upper Tertiary, 82. 

The World’s External Trade, 253. 

Timber Imports, 140. 142. 

Timber Licences, 65. 

Timber Trees of Tasmania, 124-139. 

Tin, 85. 94. Alluvial, 116. Assays, 87. 88. Claims, 92. Deposits, 88-90. First 
discovery in Tasmania, 89. Exported, 92. First discovered by Mr. 
James Smith at Mount Bischoff, 27. Imports into the United Kingdom, 
93. Mining Districts, 91. Produce of various countries, 93. Sources of 
production, 93. 

Topaz, 88. 

Torrens’ Act for Land transfer adopted, 26. 

Towns and Cities, 12, ; 

Town Boards, 321. 

‘Trade—External, 222-254. Tasmanian, 222-244, Comparison at different 
periods, 244. Amount per head a misleading index of progress between 
different countries, 245. Comparison with countries densely populated 
whose trade is mainly composed of Arts and Manufactures, 246. With 
countries thinly populated whose trade is mainly composed of raw or 
unmanufactured products, 246. : 

Trade and Interchange, 223. 

Trade of Australasia, 1873-1888, 247. 250. 

Trade of British Possessions, 249. Shipping, 249. Trade in relation to 
area, 248, 

Tramways, 271. 

Training Schools, 377. 

Truganini, the last of the Tasmanians, died, 29. 

Typhoid Fever—Epidemics, 212-213. Dr. Hirsch’s observations on mode of 
occurrence and causes of diffusion, 213. | Autumnal death-rate, Berlin, 214. 
Influence of season, showing curve of intensity, 215. Intensity varies 
with climate and latitude, and with more or less regular cycles of years. 


Unalienated Agricultural Lands, 67. 

Upper Marine Beds (Carboniferous), 75. 

Upper Paleozoic Rocks, 78. 

Upper Soft Slates, 75. 

Urban and Rural Municipal Government, 40-42. 


Vaccination, 222. 

Valuation of Property, 291. 

Van Diemen’s Land Company, 19. 

Vegetation—Characteristic, 3. 

Vital Statistics, 179. 

Voters, 38-40. : 

Voyages of Discovery—Three great Voyages, 13. Tasman’s, 13-15. 
Marion du Fresne, 15. Captain Tobias Furneaux, 15. Captain Cook, 15. 
Captain John Henry Cox, 15. Lieutenant Bligh, 15. Brown, Robert, - 
(Botanist), 15. Admiral Bruny D’Entrecasteaux, 16. Captain Hayes, 
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16. Lieutenant Flinders, 16, Captain Murray, 16. Commodore Baudin, 
16. Captain James Kelly, 18. Captains Ross and Crozier (Hrebus and 
Terror), 21. Voyage of the Beagle, 22. Voyage of the Fly, 22. 


Water Trusts, 321. 

Wealth—Estimates, Tasmania, New South Wales, and New Zealand, 293. 

Weeping Gum, 134. 

Whale Fisheries, 155-158. 

Wheat and Wheat-growing— Decline in Tasmania, and investigation of 
causes, 329. 331. Wheat supply of the United Kingdom; influences of 
America and other large producing centres, 330-331. Decline of wheat- 
growing and prices in England principally caused by expansion of that 
industry in America, 331. Australasian supply of wheat and flour, 1884-8 ; 
tendency to diminish area under wheat in favour of production and exports 
of tresh meat, 331-332. 

Wheat Yield in various Colonies, 334-337. 

Wheat Prices in English markets determine the future progress of agriculture 
in Australasia, 336. 

White Gum, 132. : 

White Myrtle, 136. ; 

Women—Proportion in Australasia at reproductive period, 168, 175. 

Woods suitable for Turnery, 138. 

Wool exported, 343. Produce for year 1888, 343. Produce since 1851, 
344, 


Yield of Wheat and other Cereals in Australasian Colonies, 334-336. 
Yield of Wool per Sheep annually since 1851, 344, 
York Town—First Settlement, 17. 


Zine, 85. 


WILLIAM THOMAS STRUTT, 
GOVERNMENT PRINTER, TASMANIA, 
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